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fF; nsus ~ ae - | Laws on Hi ghway 


Employment Termed 
Factor in Situation 


Wayne County, Mich., and 
Los Angeles Reports Show 
Largest Number of Divorces 


So Far 


More marriages and fewer divorces 
were recorded last year in the United 


States, 
year, according to oral statements 
July 5 at the Bureau of the Census, based 
on ‘returns from more than half of the 
States, representing approximately a 
third of the country’s population. 

There is no certainty that these trends 
will be confirmed by returns from the en- 
tire country, as_ several of the most 
populous States, including New 
linois, an 
heard from, ar 
of the ee o 
i e early figures, 1 5 
—— 7a County, in. —e 
center of the motion-picture industry, and 
Wayne County, in Michigan, the center 
of automobile manufacturing, | have ‘Te- 
snorted the largest number of divorces so 
Mar, jt was stated. These two counties, 
with Cook County, in Illinois, embracing 
the city of Chicago, usually report the 
largest number of divorces, according to 
figures of the Bureau of the Census. 

Sectional Trends 

The marriage rate is always higher in 
agricultural sections than in urban dis- 
tricts, and the divorce rate 1s always 
higher in the industrial centers than 
eo. ts reason why predictions of 
the final outcome on the national basis 
be made from the returns now 


on 


and the missing two-thirds 
ay reverse the show- 
was stated. 


cannot 
available. 

The gain last 7 
f marriages was traced 
. the number of — per 
i Jevada. This State 
ee greatly in manes S nl 
riages because of a change in i 
riage law of California, it was exp ae 
hut at the same time —_— n 

ic ri went upwara. af 
SS employment conditions may 
result in a reduction. this year in the 
numbers of both marriages and divorces, 
it was stated, as records covering pre- 
vious years, marked or followed by re- 
cessions in industry, have shown fewer 


ar in the percentage 
d to an increase 
formed 


ae | 
men taking on the responsibilities of | 


family life, as well as less business in 
the divorce courts. 

According to the census figures, the | 
nd combined marriage rate last 
25 States and the District of 

i yas 12.3 la- 
Columbia was 12.34 to 1,000 popul 
tion, compared with 11 in 1928, while 
the divorce rate for the same areas 
dropped from 2.88 to 2.85. The marriage 


average a 


q ear for 


rate gained in 20 States, and the divorce 


rate gained in 15 States, while both the 


? 
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Further Reduction 
In Taxes Advocated 


Mr. Hawley Says Equalization 
Of Levies Is Needed 


Congress in the near future should 


enact at least one more tax-reduction 
measure, but that reduction is not likely 
to come at the coming session, Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Wavs and Means, stated orally July 6. 
Asked when there is a likelihood of more 
tax reduction, he said that all depended 
on the condition of the Treasury after 
taking stock of revenues and the run- 
ning of Federal expenditures and obli- 
ge@ions for expenditures. ; 

Mr. Hawley said the business effect 
of the prolonged uncertainty over the 
recent tariff revision and the reaction 
 u@ business during the delay over its 
enactment made it quite improbable that 
will be any tax reduction at the 
coming session, He understands, he 
added, that the revenues are showing 
very well notwithstanding the effect of 
the tariff uncertainty on the bu@iness of 
he country. t ta : 
that of $160,000,000 in income taxes for 
the fiscal year 1929. 


its 


there 


“There should be one more tax reduc- | 


tion bill,” he added, “but I do not ex- 
pect it at the next session, due to the 
business uncertainty during the pena- 
ency of the tariff bill. The bill was 
pefore the House just 19 days, but it 
was before the Senate more than six 


beli however, that 
will justify tax reduction, the enactment 
of a measure of general revision of all 
taxes, and a further equalization of the 
burden among all taxpayers. 


The House Committee on Appropria- | 
tions is calculating the grand total of | 
appropriations made by the session just | 
closed. According to the Committee, the 
total for the session, which lasted from | 
Dec. 2, 1929, until July 3, 1930, will be 
in the neighborhood of $4,850,000,000. | 
This total includes the second deficiency | 
pill, which became law _ in the closing 
minutes of the session, with a total direct 
appropriation of $72,102,022, according , 
That was the last of 


wing the session, 


te the Committee, 
z 11 regular annual supply bills passed! 


4 


as compared with the preceding | 


York, Il- } 
d Pennsylvania, are yet to be | 


it was stated, and this was | 


f small popula- | 


The last tax reduction was | 


oe | 
conditions | 


There | 
ought to be no increase of taxes.” | 


Copyright 1930 by The United 
States Daily Publishing Corporatio 
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Fewer Divorces, — 
More Marriages 


Early Returns Only Cover 

+ 25 States and District of 
Columbia; Final Report 
May Alter Figures 


Advertisin g Vary 


Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads Says lowa Rule 


Is Clearest 


TATE laws governing commercial 

advertising signs on the highways | 
range from the most general to well- 
defined regulations, according ta@ a 
statement made public July 3 by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads. 

Some States, it was explained, 
merely prohibit commercial advertis- 
ing signs on the rights of way, while 
others prohibit them bota on the rights 
of way and on private property along 
highways without consent of owner or 
of property, officials. A few stipfilate | 
the distance from public highways at 
which the signs may be placed, and a | 
number specify distances from curves, | 
intersecting highways and streets, and 
at railroad grade crossings at which 
they may be placed. 

According to the Bureau, some of 
the States bar signs that obscure the 
view of highways at curves, intersect- 
ing highways or at grade crossings, 


| 
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Oklahoma Extends 
_ Program Curtailing 
Production of Oil 


Output Limited to 650,000 
Barrels a Day for July, 
August and September,by 
Order of Commission 


o 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, July 5. 

An order extending the proration of 
oil production until Sept. 30, 1930, has 
been issued by #he Oklahoma corporation 
comn” sion. 

Production shall be limited to an av- 
erage of 550,000 barrels per day during 
the months of Juiy, August and Sep- 
tember, the order provi< , plus such @n- 
crease f.om the Oklahoma City pool as 
the reasonable market demand may jus- | 
tify within the maximum of 25 per « -1t 
of potential production. 

In case the reasonable market demand 
of the Oklahoma City pool shall at any 
time be less than 25 per cent of the po- 
tential production, the umpire, Ray M. 
Collins, appointed by the commission, 
and the operators’ committee shall fix 
such percentage of potential production 
as will allow a production equal to such 
demand. , 

Pools to Be Curtailed 

The other pools in Uxlahoma are to be 
|cuxtailed as follows, according to the 
order: 

Allen Dome, Bowlegs, Carr City, Earls- 
boro (old), Earlsboro Townsite, Little 
Rivers East Little River, Marshall- 
Lovell, Maud, Mission, Sasakwa, Sea- 
right, Seminole, East Seminole and St. 
Louis, 33 1-3 per cent of their potential 
production, 
| East Earlsboro, 66 2-5 per cent of po- 
tential production, or a minimum of 20,- 
| 000 barrels per day. 

South Earlsboro, 66 2-3 per cent of po- 
tential production. 

West Asher-Wanette, Konawa, Chan- 
|} dler, West Perry, Orlando and T. 20 
|N., R. 4 W., 75 per cent of potential pro- 
duction. 
| The commission’s order reads in part 
as follows: 

“The commission further finds that 
there is a general overproduction and 
|importation of crude and refined petro- 
jleum in the United States, and that this 
fact tends to reduce the amotnt of crude 
j oil that can be produced in the State of 
|Oklahoma without waste; that the poten- 
tial production of crude oil in the United 
States is at this time approximately 4,- 
730,000 barrels per day, and imports of 


»\/crude and refined petroleum aggregate 


about 300,000 barrels per day, thus cre- 
|ating a total possible current supply of 
| 5,030,000 barrels per day as against an 
approximate daily demand for domestic 
use and export of 2,840,000 barrels per 
day. 

“That by reason of this great over- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 


Tendency Away 


—tourist expenditures, 
mittances, and other transactions whose 


n 


Said to Maintain | 
Foreign Buying 
a 


Dr. Klein Asserts Purchasing 
Power Abroad Is Helped 
By Flow of Money From 
This Country | 

e e 

Tourist Expenditures 


Play Important Part 
Immigrant Remittances and In. 
vestment of Capital in For-| 
eign Securities Also Figure) 
In Balancing Trade 


| 


“The invisible items” of foreign trade | 
immigrant re- 


volume is largely subject only to esti- 


'mates—make up the difference in the 


value of tangible merchandise bought 


/and sold between the United States and 


other countries, said Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in an 
address July 6. | 

“A colossal volume of our capital 
funds fot purchases of foreign securi- 
ties in foreign markets, for sales of 
American’ securities by foreigners, and 
for purchases of foreign properties,” he 
said, is sent abroad each year. 

In actual merchandise the United 
States in recent years has sold more 
than it has bought, but the invisible 
items, said Dr. Klein, “maintain the for-| 
eign. power to purchase 
goods.” 

Dr. Klein spoke by radio 
WMAL and affiliated stations 
Columbia Broadcasting system. 
dress follows in full text: 


American 
| 


through 
of the| 
His ad-| 


Meaning of Balance of Trade. 

We have just passed the turn of the 
fiscal year. Many of us are calculating | 
book balances and determining just where 
we stand financially. So I thought we 
would discuss today the subject of the} 
“balance of trade” and certain of its 
momentous but sometimes hidden impli- 
cations. How often we encounter that | 


|term, “the balance of trade,” in the com- | 


mercial discussions of the present day. 
Doubtless it sounds, to many people, like 
something hopelessly dull and tedious, 
which we would rather not think about 
in hot weather. It is hardly a subject | 
that we care to ponder in a lazily sway-| 
ing hammock or the sultry shade of a 
beach umbrella. 

But when we do permit our eyes to} 
rest upon that phrase “the balance of 
trade, in an editoral of financial page, 
how does it present itself Ao our eneene | 
tion? We think of “trade,” of course, 
in terms of movements of merchpndise— | 
so we conjure up visions of freight | 
steamers chugging down American har- 
bors, laden with sugar machinery for 
Argentina, or automobiles for South Af-| 
rica, or wheat for France or textiles 
for the Dutch East Indies. Or, on the 
other hand, we think of ships from for- | 
eign countries coming alongside Ameri- | 
can wharves and depositing there the} 
rubber from Malaya, the coffee from | 
South and Central America, the jute} 
from India, and the countless articles | 
that we feel obliged to buy from other 
lands. 


Triangular Trade Factor 

That, to be sure, is foreign trade. That 
provides the balance—“favorable” or “un- 
favorable.” as so many of us say—in 
the domain of commodity movements. 
But if we imagine for one moment that 
this tells the whole story about exchanges 
and payments between the different na- 
tions, we deceive ourselves terribly. 

Yet some persons who should know 
better are still advancing the absurd con- | 
tention that, in international exchanges, | 
merchandise ¢éan be paid for only by mer- | 
chandise—that if we sell $100,000,000 
worth of goods to any given country we 
must buy $100,000,000 worth of that coun- 
try’s products in return, to keep the 
balance even. Nothing, as a matter of | 
fact, could be more arrantly nonsensical. 

Such a view is quite invalid for a 


AL 
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From Camping 


In National Parks Is Revealed 


_ 
| National Park Service Finds Permanent Accommodations 


Are Proving More Popu 
Of Rail Excur 


| 

Increasing calls for the cabin and 
other sleeping accommodations in the 
national parks show not only a grow- 
ing number vacationists visting 
these national preserves, but also a 
| tendency away from the camping-out 
idea, according to information obtained 
July 2 at the National Park Service. 

More and more automobile tourists 
are asking for the use of cabins, it was 
said, and are using the permanent 
shelters provided in the parks rather 
than bringing their own canvas. 

The National Park Serviee main- 
tains or supervises cabin communities 
in Yosemite, Yellowstone, Mount 
Rainier and other parks, and the use 
of the cabins is granted on payment 
of regulated charges, it was pointed 
out, and in some parks cafeterias and 
other facilities for eating at moderate 
cost are provided, 

Railway officials are predicting that 
tourists to national parks will take ad- 
vantage of increasing train service to 
the parks. A tendency is noted by park | 


lar; Growing Patronage 
sions Claimed 


authorities for motor visitors to de- 
mand more comfortable accommoda- 
tions, the editor of the National Park 
Service, Miss Isabelle F. Story, stated 
orally. 

While autmobiles will likely retain 
their popularity for shorter trips, exec- 
utives of railway lines believe that train 
travel is destined to become _ into 
greater use for long distance journeys, 
Miss Story said. Besides offering ex- 
cellent and comfortable service, rail 
lines also offer quicker trips for long 
distances as a rule. 

Bus lines, both those operated to the 
parks from railway stations and those 
inside the parks by utility companies, 
are also expected to Lenefit by the in- 
creasing desire of tourists for more 
comfort when they “travel, it was 
pointed out. 

Organized tours of the parks began 
with the opening of the season and 
are regarded by both park and railway 
officials as an expression of optimism 


| 
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Invisible Items’ | System of Store 


Accounts Devised 


Standard Plan Said to Offer 
Potential Savings to In- 
dependent Grocer 


TWENTY minutes use a day of 

“Standard System of Accounts for 
Retail Grocers” might be sufficient to 
save the independent grocer from in- 
solvency, in the opinion of the allied 
food committee of Loui-ville, the chief 
of the domestic commerce division, H. 
C. Dunn, Department of Commerce, 
stated orally July 1. 

Just completed by the allied food 
committee, and growing out of the re- 
cent retail grocery survey conducted 
by the Department of Commerce, the 
new system of account-keeping is 
based on the needs of the independent 
grocer and is designed to make pos- 
sible adequate records in order that 
the profit on each commodity, the cost 
of each service, and the value of each 
customer, may be determined at a 
glance, according to Mr. Dunn. 

It was explained that the system 
consists mainly of a newly designed 
journal and a ledger embodying a sim- 
ple but highly efficient arrangement. 
Seven main types of grocery purchases 
are co-ered in as many separate sec- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


Druggists’ Problems 
To Be Analyzed in 


Survey at St. Louis 


Trade Representatives and 
Federal Agencies Select 
Site for Study of: Retail 
Merchandise Methods 


The City of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
selected as “a national laboratory for a 
study of retail drug 
in a survey to begin early in October, 
according to announcement July 5 by 
the, Department of Commerce. 

The survey has been decided upon by 
representatives of retail, wholesale, and 
manufacturing druggists, meeting with 
Departmept of Commerce executives, and 
a year may be required to attain the 
various objectives, it was stated. 


store problems,” 


Based on Grocery Survey 

Business men generally are impressed 
with the results of the recent grocery 
survey in Louisville, Ky., according to 
the Department's statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

An intensive study of drug store mer- 
chandising methods to be centered in 
St. Louis was decided upon at a confer- 
ence in the Commerce Department be- 
tween officials of the Department, repre- 
sentatives of retail druggists and of more 
than 20 national associations whose 
products are sold through drug. stores. 
The field work for the survey, which may 
require a year to complete, will get 
under way about Oct. 1 according to 
present plans. 

The survey will be conducted by the 
Commerce Department in cooperation 
with the various private business inter- 
ests concerned, the latter to be repre- 
sented by the “National Drug Store Sur- 
vey Committee” which was named at the 
meeting. 
and office and 


Personnel equipment 


| Space will be contributed by the business 


interests to supplement such appropria- 
tions as are available from official 
sources. 

According to tentative plans, the fun- 


, 
+ 
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Extension Proposed 
Of Farm Labor Unit 


Director to Tour West to Study 
Harvest Employment 


The director of the Employment Serv- 
ice, Francis I. Jones, has left Washington 


to make a tour of western agricultural! | 


view to extending the 
labor division of 


oral state- 


areas with a 
activities of the farm 
the service according to an 
ment July 4 on behalf of the Department 


'of Labor, 


It is believed that with the opening of 
new offices in Texas, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia the usual shortage of seasonal 


Retail Business 
In Atlanta Area | 
~ Declined in May 


#ederal Reserve  Bank’s 
Statement Says Volume’ 
For Month 2.7 Per Cent 
Less Than in April | 


Permits for Building 
Operations Increase 


‘Amount of Business Reported 
By Wholesale Houses Was 
Smallest in Eight Years in 
Southeastern District 


in most} 


reserve dis- 


Atlanta, July 5.—Business 
lines in the sixth Federal 
| trict in May compared unfavorably with 
|that of the preceding month and with 
the corresponding month a year ago, 
j according to the monthly review of the 
| Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. Build- | 
ing permits issued showed a gain over 
April, although they were smaller in 
number than in May, 1929. Contracts 
awarded, however, showed a gain over 
those of April and of May last year. 

Retail sales dropped off as compared | 
with last year and with April and so did | 
sales at wholesale, the volume of busi- | 





ness of the wholesale firms being the | 


smallest for any month in about eight 
years, 

The summary of the sixth district cov- 
ered by the Federal reserve bank re- 
view follows in full text: 

Retail Trade Decrease 

Most of the available series of busi- 
ness statistics for the sixth district indi- 
cate decreases in May compared with 
the preceding month and with the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, 

The volume of retail trade declined 
2.7 per cent in May compared with April 
and averaged 5.7 per cent less than in 
May, 1929. For the five months of 1930, 
January through May, sales at retail 

have averaged 8.1 per cent smaller than 
during that period of 1929. Sales by 

wholesale firms in the district in May 
averaged 4.1 per cent smaller than in 
| April and 13.9 per cent less than in May 
last year. The May total of sales by 
reporting wholesale firms was the small- 
est for any month in about eight years. 

Debits to individual accounts at 26 
reporting clearing house cities of the 
district were 2.8 per cent smaller in May 
than in April, and 12.2 per cent less than 
for Mav, 1929. Savings deposits re- 
ported by 73 banks in the district were 
approximately the same as a month ear- 
lier, or a year azo, and loans and invest- 
ments of weekly reporting member banks 
declined 10.5 millions between May 14 
and June 11, and were substantially less 
than a year ago. Discounts for mem- 
ber banks by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta on June 11 were less than 
half as large as at the same time a year 
ago, but holdings of bills bought in the 
open market and of United States secur- 
ities were somewhat larger. 

Building Permits Increase 

Building permits reported from 20 
cities in the district increased 8.5 per 
cent in May over April, but were 44.2 
per cent less than in “May last year, 
Contracts awarded in this district, how- 
ever, increased 74.4 per cent in May 
over April, and were 12.9 per cent 
greater than in May, 1929. Production 
of cotton cloth by mills in this district 
| was less than 1 per cent smaller than 
in April, and output of yarn decreased 
6.1 per cent, and production of cloth and 
yarn were 16.8 per cent, and 12.5 per 
cent, respectively, smaller than in May 
last year. Production of coal in Ala- 
bama was smaller than in May, 1929, 
but in Tennessee the output was some- 
what larger. Pig iron production in Ala- 
bama increased slightly in May over 
| April, but was smaller than in May last 
| year. Receipts of turpentine and rosin at 
the three naval stores markets of the 
district increased seasonallv in May, and 
were greater than for May of most of 
the other recent years. 

Weather conditions throughout the dis- 
trict have not been entirely favorable, 
but reports of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate better pros- 
pects than a year ago for potatoes, citrus 
fruits and peaches. 


fe 


Decline in Birth Rate 


labor in the Arizona and California cot- , 


ton and lettuce industries will in the 
future be relieved, it was stated, This 
belief, however, is based upon a special 


| railroad rate, suitable housing conditions, | 


and considerate treatment. With ‘new 
offices and special agents at strategic 
points it will likely be unnecessary to 
bring Mexicans or other aliens into the 
country for temporary employment to 
harvest the crops in these States. There 


| 
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Wheat Reduction 
Called Beneficial 


Department of Agriculture 
Takes Into Account For- 
eign Increase 


REDUCTION of the crop of wheat 

in the United States, regarded as 
necessary to maintain a satisfactory 
price, might lead to some increase in 


production abroad which would have a 
counterbalancing effect, but much of 
the improvement in domestic prices 
would remain, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The statement was prepared, it was 
explained at the Department, by rep- 
resentatives of the agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, and the Department and 
the Federal Farm Board. 


Fallowing of wheat ground and 
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Authority Is Sought | 


For Most Powerful 
Radio Transmitter 


Westinghouse Company As- 
serts 400,000-watt 


tion Is Intended for Ex-| 


perimental Use 


Authority to build and place on the| 


air a transmitter with an output of 400,- 
000 watts—the greatest amount of power 


;ever sought—is requested by the West- 


inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 


Company of Pittsburgh in an application | 


just filed with the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

The super-powered broadcasting sta- 
tion, which would be operated experi- 
mentally during the earlier morning 
hours, would be located near Saxonburg, 
Pa,, on the same site as the new trans- 


mitter for Station KDKA, at Pittsburgh, | 


the pioneer 50,000-watt station operated 
by Westinghouse. At present, it was ex- 
plained orally at the engineering divi- 
sion of the Commission, the greatest 


power ever used regularly by broadcast- | 


ing stations in this country is 50,000 
watts. Experimentally, the General 
Electric Company has operated a trans- 
mitter at Schenectady,\N. Y., with power 
of 200,000 watts during the last few 
months, under Commission authority. 


Cost Placed at $172,000 


The application states that the 
proposed new station would be used in 
experimental broadcasting to develop 
high power transmitters, including tubes 
and rectifers, and special antennae to re- 
duce or prevent the blanketing effects, 
as well as to develop synchronization, or 
the simultaneous operation of more than 
one high-powered station on the same 
broadcast channel, without interference. 

The transmitter itself, Westinghouse 
estimates in the application asks that 
$172,000. The application asks 
operation be permitted on the 980 kilo- 
cycle broadeast frequency during 
hours of 1 to 6 a. m. This channel is 
assigned to Station KDKA during reg- 
ular broadcast hours. The transmitter 
would be so constructed as to operate 


with power ranging from 50,000 to 400,- | 


000 watts, so as to ascertain the cover- 
age of the power output at the various 


stages intermediate between the low and | 


high points. 


At the engineering division, so far as, 


records show, the highest powered 
broadcasting station in the world is be- 
ing operated in Italy, with a power of 
100,000 watts. Russia is planning the 
operation of stations of about the same 


Sta-| 


that | 
the | 


Aireraft Exports 


In Month Reach 
_ New High Record 


| 
| 
| 


Department of Commerce 

| Records Show May Ship- 
ments Reached Total of 
$1,391,000 


‘New Markets Said 
To Expand Demands 


| Steady Conditions in Trade 
During Five Months of 1930 
Declared to Be Aided by 


Latin American Purchases 


Purchase of 51 per cent of complete 
}aircraft exports by Latin American 
| countries and the opening of new mar- 
| kets for planes, parts, and engines, have 
been factors in maintaining steady con- 
ditions in the aeronautic export trade 
|} from this country during the first five 
months of the year, according to statis- 
| ties released July 6 by the aeronautics 
{trade division of the Department of 
; Commerce. 
| Aeronautic exports for the period Jan- 
| uary-May inclusive, Department records 
| show, were only rt per cent below the 
total for the same period in 1929, and 
the value of export trade in May, 1950, 
established a new record. Total exports 
of aircraft, engines, and parts exclusive 
of tires, were valued at $3,591,357 for 
| the first five months of the current year, 
| as compared with $4,000,071 worth cur- 
ing the same period in 1929. 
New Markets Opened 

Observing that indications point to 
maintenance if not increase of trade 
during the present year, Leighton W. 
Rogers, chief of the division, declared 
that foreign markets previously unex- 
| ploited are being opened up by means 
of demonstration missions, more thor- 
}ough attention is being paid to overseas 
| requirements, and the inspection system 
of the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
| partment is available for all aircraft 
previous to export. 

“The aeronautic export trade from the 
| United States was so large during 1929 
| in comparison with previous years that 
it was thought by many that during that 
peak year a virtual saturation point 
| would have been reached for aircraft 
| and kindred products in certain of our 
| best markets for these items,” Mr. Rog- 
ers said. “Instead, while domestic sales 
of aircraft for the current year were 
considerably under those for the first 
five months of last year, exports from 
January to May inclusive were but 11 
per cent under those for the same period 
of 1929.” 


New Record in May 


The total for the five-month period this 
year was swelled by May activity, which 
established a record for all time, ac- 
cording to the division. Aeronautic ex- 
ports during that month were valued at 
$1,591,159, while the total for June, 1929, 
which was the previous peak, was $1,- 
174,721. During the 1929 record month, 
| there were 49 completed aircraft with a 
value of $955,879 exported, while in May 
this year the number was 58 and the 
value $867,916. 

While it may be thought that lower 
prices are largely responsible for the cur- 
rent favorable conditions, Mr. Rogers 
points out that such a conclusion is not 
completely true because the average unit 
value of aircraft exported during the 
| first months of 1930 was $15,200 as com- 
pared with a similar valuation of $16,650 
| for the same period last year. 

China, Canada, Peru, Japan, and Ar- 
;gentina were the leading markets for 
aircraft, and of the complete aircraft 
|exports during the five-month period, 51 








power, according to consular reports. | 

In respotse to the question on the | 
formal app, cation biank as to the pur- 
pose of the tation, Westinghouse states 
the followi;? + 

“This ap: jidation for an experimental | 
license in the 


[Continued on Page 5, Column $.] 


Visual Broadcasting 


broadcasting equipment with special ref- 
erences to yhe following problems: 

(1) Design and operation of antennae 
to reduce or eliminate blanketing ef- 
fects in nezr-by areas. 

(2) Development of high power vac- 
uum tubes in actual service. 

(3) The development of precision fre- 


5.) 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 


‘Termed 


Due to New Living Conditions 


Apartment Houses and Intreased Number of Working 
Married Women Factors in Decrease, Chief of Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics Says 


appears to be plenty of American labor , 


available to meet agricultural demands, 
provided employment conditions are fa- 
vorable, it was pointed out, 

The farm division, with central offices 


|}in Kansas City, Mo., is now in the midst 
| of its task of directing workers to jobs in 
}the big Wheat -Belt. 
' estimated 


Last year it is 
that the division directed 
nearly 100,000 laborers to work in the 


small grain harvest, despite the decrease | 


in demand for workers on account of the 
growing utilization of combines. 

The harvest has passed from Texas 
to Oklahoma and Kansas and is now mov- 
ing on northward into Nebraska and 
northwestern Colorado. While Texas had 
a normal wheat acreage, the supply of 
labor within the State was sufficient to 
meet all demands, it was stated. Okla- 
homa had more than enough men to take 
eare of the harvest necause the condi- 


] 


L 


{Continued on Puge 5, Column 4 


HE continued decline in the birth 

rate in the United States is trace- 
able directly to the change in living 
conditions and other economic condi- 
tions, according to an oral statment by 
the Chief of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics, Dr. T. F. Murphy, July 2. The 
increasing popularity of apartment 
house dwelling, which is comparable to 
the cliff-dwelling of other ages, 1s 
largely responsible for the slackening 
in the birth rate, he said. 

Many of these large apartment houses 
do not allow families with children to 
lease the apartments, he said, since the 
noise of children playing might prove a 
nuisance to other lessees. It is seldom 
that these houses are equipped with 
vards or playgrounds, he said, and this 
is not an inducement for child rearing. 

Another potent factor in this de- 
cline is the increasing number of mar- 


work, Dr. Murphy pointed out, and 
since the standard of living of the 
wage earner of today has been raised 
to such an extent that a family can- 
not live on the salary earned by the 
husband, the necessity for the wife 
to go out to work has arisen. 

Dissemination of data concerning 
birth control plays an important part 
in keeping down the birth rate, he 
said, and this wide-spread campaign is 
increasing each year. 

Just what effect this continued de- 
cline in birth rate will have is uncer- 
tain, Dr. Murphy said, but it will surely 
have bearing on the economic future 
of this country. Whether or not there 
will be a time when the population 
ceases to increase and when production 
of commodities will have to be cur- 
tailed, is too far in the future to make 
a prediction with any degree of ac- 


riages where both husband and wife ' curacy, he said, 


interest of developing | 


Called Experimental 


Commission Defends License 
Procedure in Brief 


casting, is still in a “highly experimental 
stage of development,” and for that rea- 

json all licenses for visual broadcasting 
" 


| 

| 

| Sv : 

| Television, or the art of visual broad- 
| 


“ 


| are issued on “an experimental and tem- 
| porary basis,” according to the Federal 
| s ar . 
| indefinite status of 


Radio Commission. 

Because of the 
| television, and because the manufacture 
|of visual receiving sets also is “still 
highly experimental,” the Commission 
|has informed the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia in a pleading 
made available July 5, that it has not 
|seen the wisdom of licensing regular 
voice broadcasting stations to be syn+ 
chronized with experimental television 
transmitters. The combination would 
provide “radio-movies.” 

The views of the Commission are pre- 
sented in its statement of facts and 
grounds for its adverse decision on the 
application of the Short Wave and Tele- 
vision Laboratory, Inc., of Boston, which 
seeks authority to build a new local 
broadcasting station at Boston to be used 
principally as a “sound-track” for the 
short-wave television broadcasts the 
laboratory now offers. Such dual opera- 
tion was declared to be essential in the 
proper development both of television 
transmitting and reception. 

The laboratory appealed to the court 
after the Commission had denied its ap- 
plication for a 100-watt station to operate 
on the 1,370-kilocycle channel, durin 
specific evening hours which at presen 
are unused. Besides the statement of 
| policy, technical reasons as to why the 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.) 
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Ancient Chinese Atlases 


| 
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From South Pacific Island Power Customer. 


{ 


| For Own Lamps: Secretary of the Treasury Mellon Presents Collection 


W hich Contains Two Manuscript Atlases Made Between 
1368 and 1644 and 36 Other Drawings 


‘Illinois Commission Rules. 


“Federal Commissioner of | 
Furnishing of Incandes- An unusual collection of rare Chinese | but mountain-ranges always presented a| 


, Education Says Use of A joint naval and civilian scientific ;carpenter to construct large cameras, | . 


% 


. sociology. 


Knowledge More Impor- 
tant Than Possession 


By William John Cooper 
United States Commissioner of Education 


We are not making such remarkable 
rogress in solving our international re- 
ations, in achieving human brotherhood, 
in eliminating vice, crime and immoral- 
ity, in understanding man’s appetites 
and habits, and in improving his method 
of thinking that we can feel satisfied 

with the old methods. 

By following the paths blazed by the 
Clarks, Boone, and other pathfinders, we 
have won a continent; by accepting the 

ainful path pointed out by Bacon, we 
<a achieved a comfortable existence 
not enjoyed by kings or dreamed of as 
realized by even the celestial throng in 
Bacon’s day. Perhaps by following the 
path indicated by our leading economists, 
psychologists and sociologists, the pio- 
neers of 1930 may bring to pass the 
kingdom of God on this continent. 

First we must get the facts. Our 
colleges need well-equipped laboratories 
and well paid staffs in economics, politi- 
cal science, psychology, education and 
We need college trustees and 
presidents who will encourage real re- 
search and courageous teaching in these 
fields. We need newspaper editors and 
other leaders of public opinion who will 
rejoice as heartily in the discovery of 
new facts in these fields as they do when 
a new machine has been perfected or 
another human disease conquered. 


Effect of Direct Election. 


It seems to me that not even today 
do our people realize the implication for 
education in such basic change in our 
Government as the election of Senators 
by a direct vote. If the people are to 
elect the President directly, they need) 
be acquainted not only with the powers 
of his office and the limitations put on 
him, but they should be able to formu-| 


= late a policy of action on great economic 
-‘and social questions, But I think that 


‘conditions prevailing when these ‘recom- 


even today no one fully sees the impli- 
cation for education of this change in 
the form of Government. If the people 
are to select the Senators who are to 
ratify treaties with foreign nations it 
is incumbent that the voters themselves 
know more about our foreign relations. 
Any adviser of a candidate who was, 
running for the United States Senate 
today would tell him to oppose a World 
Court or a League of Nations or any 
other similar arrangement for the set- 
tlement of national disputes. He would 
do this knowing that the great majority 
of American voters belong in one or 
the other of two classes—those recently 
naturalized citizens who had come from 
Europe to get away from European af-| 
fairs and who believe in American isola- | 
tion; and, second, graduates of Ameri- | 
can public schools who had been taught 
ihe views of Washington, Jefferson, 
Monroe, and other early fathers of the 
Republic, on this subject, but who do | 
not know the world conditions today, due } 
to modern transportation and communi- 
cation, are vastly different from world 


mendations were made. Unless a person 
is reasonably intelligent on how much 
the globe has shrunk and on the fact) 
that the next war will be one primarily | 
of chemistry rather than physics, he is 
in no position to say whether or not we 
should depend upon the former policy 
of settling dispytes by war when neces- | 
sity arises or whether we should enter | 
some sort of a tribunal for the settle- 
ment of disputes by peaceful means. 
Education in Civic Duties 
Education for the proper discharge of 
civic duties is one of the problems fac- 
ing the pioneers of the 1930 decade. 
Some of the qualities of the older 


pioneer are still assets but new tools are 


also needed to perform new tasks. A/| 
strong body, an indomitable will, cour- 
age in physical peril, and a few single 
tools sufficient to wrest a continent from | 
uncontrolled vegetation, wild beasts and | 
Indians—some of this equipment, though 
desirable, is not required for attacking 
the problems of 1930, but qualifications 
not requisite in 1830 are essential today, 

More than mere knowledge 1s required 
to insure program. The principle of the 
electric magnet may 


thing, or be made to develop an electric 


era in the history of the world. That there | the association was announced in the July | 


is a vast difference between knowing | 
the right thing to do and doing it, was 
pointed out many centuries ago by a 
Greek historian. There was an old man, 
Plutarch tells us, who went to see the 
Olympic games. When he arrived, there 
were no seats left and he wandered from 
section to section hunting a possible va- | 
cant place. When he reached the section 
occupied by the Spartans, most of them 
rose at once and requested him to be 
seated whereupon all the Greeks ap- 
plauded. The old man, turning to the 
audience, shouted: “Alas! all the Greeks 
know what is right, but only the 
Lacedemonians practice it.” 

Similar experiences with individuals 
are had every day. One such is told by 
the British scientist, Haldane. A medical 
friend, he states, recently had to deal 
with two women brought in dying of 
diabetes to the hospital where he worked. 
Both had been treated before, and taught 
to inject themselves twice daily with 
insulin. But one had broken her syringe 
and had not troubled to replace it at 
once, while the other had neglected her 
injections for two days because she was 
coming to the hospital in any case for 
another complaint. Attitudes like this 
are so common that the discovery of 
insulin has made no appreciable differ- 
erice to the mortality in England from 
diabetes. 

Until we are ready not only to re- 
ceive new truth in these fields from the 
Lynds and the Gleucks, but to apply iy 
in our thinking and acting we can n 
achieve the miracles that come from dis- 
coveries in the natural sciences, Just 
as the men of 1830 were opening up the 
wilderness, were clearing away the under- 
growth of centuries and making new 
crops where only wild animals had gone, | 
so the century which lies ahead of us| 
should be marked by the opening up of 
man’s minds, the sweeping away of ideas | 
which have grown up more or less hit | 
and miss through the centuries and of 
planting well established fact where only 
unfounded prejudices has existed, and 
the careful nurture of the new crop 
until a new civilization blossoms. 

(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of an address delivered 
July 3 before the Nutional Educa- 
tion Association at Columbus, Ohio. 
A summary was printed in the issue 


of July 5.) 


eclipse of May 9, 1929, from the vicinity 


~ 


| cooperative sales agency fo2 


| tion have been filed in Del 


‘ 


expedition will go to Niuafou Island, 
Tonga Archipelago, next Autumn to ob- 


|serve the total eclipse of the sun, due | and an interpreter. 
' Oct. 21, according to an announcement | 


July 5 by the Department of the Navy. 

The island, a small volcanic site about 
300 miles west-southwest of Tutuila, 
Samoa, is in the path of totality of the 
eclipse for the longest period of time 
of virtually any other place on earth, ac- 
cording to naval scientists, and was se- 
lected for the observations for that rea- 
son, In administrative charge of the ex- 
pedition, which wil composed of Navy 
personnel and certain well-known civilian 
scientists from institutions throughout 
the country, will be Comdr. C. H. J. 
Keppler, of the Navy.» 

The eclipse, scientists say, will occur 
about 9 o’clock on the morning of Oct. 
21, and the sun will be totally obscured | 
for about 93 seconds. The full text of 
the Department’s announcement follows: 

Plans are practically: completed by the 
United States Naval Observatory for 
the 1930 solar eclipse expedition which 
will proceed to Niuafou Island, Tonga 
Archipelago, to observe the total eclipse 
of the sun Oct. 21. 

Scientists of the expedition will leave 
Washington July 19 for the Pacific coast, 
sailing from San Francisco aboard the 
“SS. Sierra,” July 31, and arriving at 
Tutuila, Samoa, Aug. 13. 


Civilian Scientists 
To Accompany Party 


This year’s eclipse party will be a 
joint- American expedition composed of 
United States Navy personnel and cer- 
tain well-known civilian scientists from 
institutions throughout the country. 
The following scientists comprise the | 
party: 

Comdr. C. H, J. Keppler, U. S. Navy, 
in administrative charge. Comdr. Kep- 
pler was in charge of the“Navy’s eclipse 
expedition which observed the solar 


of Iloilo, Philippine Islands. 

Lt. H. C. Kellers, Medical Corps, U. S. 
Navy, who was a member of the naval 
eclipse expedition at Sumatra in 1926 
and also of the 1929 navat eclipse organ- 
ization. Lt. Kellers will be medical off- | 
cer of this expedition and will be charged | 
with meteorological observations, and, | 
at the request of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, will collect specimens of the | 
island fauna and flora, | 

Prof. S. A. Mitchell, director of the 
Leander McCormick Observatory, at the 
University of Virginia, principal scien- 
tist; spectrographic work. 

Mr. Kempton Adams, assistant to Pro- 
fessor Mitchell. 

Prof. R. W. Marriott, astronomer from 
Swarthmore College; coronal photog- 
raphy, 63-foot camera, and observations 
for Einstein. effect. 

Dr. Weld Arnold, of the 
Geographical Society, assistant to Pro- 
fessor Marriott. | 

Mr. J. J. Johnson, of the California | 
Institute of Technology, photometric 
observations. 


American | 


Mr. B. P. Sharpless, junior astronomer, 


‘United.States Naval Observatory; cor- 


|onal photography, 15-foot camera, and 
| other smaller ones. 


Dr. T. A. Jaggar Jr., of the Volcanic 


| Observatory at Hawaii, co study the vol- | 
|canic and seismic conditions on Niuafou 


Island, ee | 
In addition to the above scientific per- | 


| sonnel, there will be a specially detailed | 


party of 11 enlisted men of the United | 


| States Navy and Marine Corps to assist 


in construction work and in taking ob- 
servations on the eclijse site. These 
men, selected from the personnel of the 
battle fleet, sailed from Mare Island 
Navy Yard aboard the minesweeper 
“U. S, S. Tanager,” June 25, and will 
arrive at Samoa about Aug. 9. The 
enlisted personnel includes a rigger, an 
optical repair and instrument man, 


Directors Named 


For Pecan Group 


Pian Approved for National 
Marketing Association 


9 


Details of the organization on July 3 


remain a mere of the National Pecan Marketing Asso- | 
academic fact, or be utilized ‘as a play-! ciation were made public July 5 by the | 


Federal Farm Board. (Organization of 


5 issue of the United States Daily.) The 
statement follows in full text: 
The Federal Farm Board has approved 
the plan of organization of the National 
ecan Marketing Associati?n, a central 


ing pecans, with an auth 


ized capital 
stock of $500,000. Articles 


if incorpora- 
ware by the 
following incorporating difectors: W. 
P. Bullard, manager, Natfonal Pecan 
Growers Exchange, Albarz¢ Ga.; J. M. 
Patterson, Albany, Ga.; f 3. Wenzel, 
manager, Southern Pecan Growers Asso- 
ciation, Albany, Ga.; J. L. Abbot, Spring 
Hill, Ala; T. H. McHatton, Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, 
Ga.; J. A. Kernodle, Camp Hill, Ala.; 
Theodore Bechtel, Ocean Springs, Miss.; 

W, A. Swann, Lyman, Miss,; KE. C. 


C 


Butterfield, Winona, Tex.; H, G. Lucas,,| 


Brownwood, Tex.; M. Hull, State College, 
Baton Rouge, La.; J. F. Rosenborough, 
A. & M. College, College Station, Tex.; 
H. H. Simmons, 17 N. Ocean Street, 


| Jacksonville, Fla.; D. C, Mooring, A. & 


M. College, Stillwater, 
Alexander, Scott, Ark.; 
Lagoff, S. C. 


Okla.; 
L, 


Robert 
I. Guion, 


The directors have elected these .offi- | 


cers: President, H. G. Lucas; vice presi- 
dent, J. L. Abbot; second vice president, 
Robert Alexander; temporary secretary, 
W. A. Swann; temporary treasurer, 0. 
J. Wenzel. 
committee are the president, Mr. Lucas, 
|Mr. Abbot, W. P. Bullard, E. C. Butter- 
| field and J. M. Patterson. 

| Expansion and organization of local 
| cooperative associations in the various 
| pecan producing States, including Geor- 
| gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 


siana, Arkansas, Oklahoma,’ Texas and | 


South Carolina, will be undertaken at 
once, 

A group of pecan growers met with 
representatives of the Federal Farm 
Board in Montgomery, Ala., June 23, to 


discuss the establishment of a central | 


marketing agency for their commodity. 
An organization committee of 15 was 
appointed and has been meeting in Wash- 
ington since June 30 and reported to the 


Farm Board at noon, July 3 the comple- | 


tion of all details of their organization, 
which makes the sixth central commodity 
pooperative sales agency to be set up by 
ooperatives with the assistance of the 
Board. 


,catch the steamer which 


a 


merchandis- | 


Athens, | 


Members of the executive | 


| an expert photographer, two general as- 
| sistants, two radio operators, two cooks, 


The “Tanager,” w 


tached to Division Four, Mine Squadron, 


Fleet Base Force, at Pearl Harbor, will | 


be used by the expedition to transport 
personnel and equipment between Tu- 
|tuiJa, Samo, and Niuafou, and to gen- 
|erally assist the expedition in maintain- 
|ing a camp site on Niuafou. 


About 115 boxes and cases of scientific | 


instruments and equipment have been 
shipped to Tutuila, 
|equipage and food supplies sufficient for 


20 men for 60 days, and some 8,000 board | 
feet of lumber for the construction of | 


various cameras. The largest of thewe 
cameras will have a focal }ength of 65 
feet and include a photographic develop- 
ing room, 

Niuafou is a very small volcanic island 
about 300 miles west-southwest of 
Tutuila, Samoa, and belongs to the 
principality of Tonga. Exceedingly 
primitive conditions prevail on Niuafou, 
and, according to the latest reports, only 


two white men and about 1,100 natives | 


were living there in August, 1929. There 
are some 30 Ccreaters on the island, many 
of them have recently been active, and 
a major eruption occurred in June, 1929, | 
which destroyed one of the two villages 
on the island and over 1,000 acres of 
cocoanut palms. 


There are no good anchorages at 
Niaufou and only one precarious land- 
ing place in all but the most favorable 
conditions of wind and sea, so that the 
expedition is liable to be confronted with 
many interesting and difficult operations 
in landing gnd taking off its 50 or 607 
tons of equipment and supplies. | 

The eclipse occurs at about 9 o’clock | 
in the morning of Oct. 21 and the sun 


will be totally obscured for about 93) 
With good luck and favorable | 


seconds, 
weather, it is expected the expedition 
will have returned to Tutuila in time to | 
sails from | 
Samoa on Nov. 7 for San Francisco. 


sf Ae: | certain options, for about 35 years and 
Iowa Commission Contracts | has been in effect, as a fixed rule with- 


For 1,000 Miles of Paving 


State of Iowa: 


Des Moines, July 5. | the complaint, according to the order, 
The State highway cemmission has' that the Commonwealth Edison Company 


contracted for 1,000 miles of paving this | 
year and hopes to complete more than: 
1,000 miles in actual construction during | 
the present season, according to an oral 
statement by the chairman, Clifford | 
Niles. 

If all the paving now under contract 
is completed before the building season 
ends, he said, more than one-half of 
the State’s primary system will be hard 
surfaced, the mileage built, and under | 
contract totalling 3,326. 


Census Shows Divorce 
Decline, Marriage Gain 
| {Continued from Page 1.] 


| the District of Columbia, it was shown. 

The 1930 marriage rate for the 25 
States and the District of Columbia was 
higher than any rate on record for the | 
United States, according to the Bureau. | 

Every State has what is unofficially 
known as a “Gretna. Green,” it was, 
pointed out, but in 26 of the States in| 
1928 there were counties that had a mar- 
|riage rate of more than three times 
that of the States in which they are 
|located. The only State in which it is 
|impossible to procure a divorce is in! 
| South Carolina, which had a divorce law 
at one time but repealed it in 1878, it 
was said. 

The States covered by the early re- 
{turns were: California, Arizona, Micn- 
| igan, Wyoming, Nevada, Wisconsin, 
Washington, Virginia, Vermont, Utah, | 
South Dakota, Rhode Island, Oregon, 
North Dakota, New Mexico, New Jersey, 
|New Hampshire, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
| Maryland, Iowa, Florida, Delaware, Con- 
necticut, Arkansas and the District of) 
Columbia. ® 


Pp 


opulation Is Reported 
For Additional Cities 


The population of Lowell, Mass., has 
decreased from 112,759 10 years ago 
| to 100,300 this year, according to a state- 
;ment on July 3 by the Bureau of the 


| Census. 


| North Adams, Mass., 
|crease from 22,282 to 21,627, it was 
|stated. Kingsport, Tenn., more than 
| doubled its population—from 5,692 to 
11,908, according to the statement. 


| El Dorado, Kans., declined from 10,995 
to 10,260, while Ames and Sioux City, 
| both in Iowa, increased from 6,270 to 
/10,261 and from 71,227 to 79,031 re- 
| spectively, it was shown. Cranston, R. 
|I., increased from 29,407 to 43,773, while 
|four aities in Indiana all reported gains 
in population, These were: Anderson, 
29,762 to 37,788; Cornersville, 9,901 to 
| 12,859; 
and Frankfort, 11,58 


showed a 


5 to 12,198, 


‘Mr. 


The President has approved H. R. 12- 
696, authorizing appropriatioh of $1,- 
500,000 for the Government purchase of 
the Gutenberg Bible and 3,000 other in- 
|cunabula constituting the collection of 
|rare books belonging to Dr. Otto Voll- 
| behr, of Berlin, Germany, for placement 
in the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, it was announced at the White 
House July 5, 

The new law was sponsored by Repre- 
| sentative Collins (Dem.), of Meridian, 
Miss. It involves a new legislative policy 
|of parity as a governing consideration in 
the Federal acquisition of books, accord- 
ing to Representative Luce (Rep.), of 





Waltham, Mass., chairman of the House | 


| Committee on Library, who while favor- 
ing the bill cautioned the House it es- 
tablished a new principle of buying liter- 
ary parities that might lead tc other ex- 
pensive cultural projects, 

The collection comprises 3,000 different 
books printed in the years 1450 to 1500, 
in Latin, French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, and other languages. Some are edi- 

“XN 


hich is regularly at- 


amoa, besides camp | 


|customer in the open market, and that | China and the world, contained in another 


| servi 


marriage and divorce rates increased in‘ 


| ice where the customer supplies his own 


| where the lamps are supplied by the 
| utility company. 


|tric Light and Power Company of St. | 


de- | 


Crawfordsville, 10,139 to 10,319, | 


H oover Signs Bill for Purchase 
| Of Vollbehr Collection of Rare Books 


Three Thousand Specimens 
lum Edition of 


;}maps and atlases has been presented 
| cent Bulbs Is Integral Part {o the Library of Congress by the Secre- | 


| . i 

® ° |tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mel- | 
i Of Electri¢ Service jlon, the Library announced in a state-| 
! ment describing the gift. 


| 

y Mr. Mellon | 

State. of Illinois: is also chairman of the Library Trust | 
Springfield, July 5. 


|Fund Board, | 4 sh a 
A rate for electric service which in-| TW manuscript atlases drawn in the 
‘cludes the furnishing by the utility of | Ming period, between 1368 and 1644, 


|incandescent lamps does not combine a| se 2 SS Sone Bee oe atlases 


charge for utility service with a charge} ; es : Bee 
for the Serghbing of merchandise, but |, Hitherto, it is pointed out, the Library 
‘the entire charge in such rate is for | has possessed only a few specimens of 
lighting and power service, of which the | early a ee A roe oe a 
furnishing of lamps may reasonably be | Cluded in the gift is a copy of Ferdinand 
considered an,megral part han been| Versys Complete Ma of ape Worl 
— by..the Illinois commerce commis- | scrolls in Peking in 1674. The maps have 

The ruling was contained in an order | pi igs ag gg ME gy a sn 3g pos 
issued upon a complaint filed by the . 


7 a Manithaety | “fairly accurate, and in many ways ex- 
Consumers Sanitary Coffee and Butter | cejient.” A characteristic of them is the 
Stores, of Chicago, against the Common- | jocation of north at the bottom and south 
wealth Edison Company, of that city, at the top, so that when presented to 
and, according to the order, is believed 


. 2 Ae t ror, who faced south accordin 
to berthe first ruling in the United States, eS ie ae the map would sam 
Ag commission or court, on the sub- form to that custom. The full text of 
ject. 


: ; | the announcement follows: 
The complainant, the order said, is a| “Looking at distant places as if they 
corporation which operates approxi- 


d i- |were on the palm of your hand,” is the 
mately 200 retail grocery stores in Chi- | title, descriptive and precise, of a manv- | 
cago, each of which is a separate retail 


|script atlas of China, included in an 
customer of the Commonwealth Edison ; unusual collection of rare Chinese maps 
Company. Complaint was made that 


and atlases just presented t_ the Library | 
the utility had established a certain rate-| of Congress by Secretary Mellon, chair- 
which included the furnishing of lamps 


man of the Library of Congress Trust 
to customers using such rate and per- 


| Fund Board. 
mitted the customer no option as to| “Looking Up, Looking Down, ee 
e 

lof the celestial sphere, the other of 


whether the lamps should be furnished ing Left,” is the title of two maps, 

by the company or purchased by the 

the utility had so arranged the rate as| manuscript atlas in this collection. The 

to include a charge of %% cent per kilo-| maps in these two atlases were drawn 

watt hour to compensate it for the lamps. in the Ming period (1368-1644 A. D.). 
Chance for Saving Foreseen | Their precise date is unknown. 


)__The complainant alleged that if the! Thirty-six Other Maps 


rate were to be reduced by % cent per) Aidt tlees tn Collection 
ase 2 


kilowatt hour and the complainant fur- | 
nish the necessary lamps for his own Thirty-six other maps and atlases are 
in this collection which was made by 


ice, he could effect a substantial sav- 
: the chief of the Library’s division of 


| Chinese literature, Arthur W. Hummel, | 
| during a residence of 13 year@ in China. 
|It was recently acquired by Secretary 
| Mellon, who then turned it over to the 
National Library. | 

Hitherto the few specimens the Li- 
‘brary has possessed of early Chinese 
|maps have been those included in such 
|parts as it has been able to collect of 
|the famous manuscript encyclopaedia, 
the Yung Lo Ta Tien, written in 1403 
|A. D. The maps in this encyclopaedia 
are the oldest known Chinese maps on 
| paper. Still earlier is a map of China, 
carved on stone, with notations on the 
border concerning adjacen* countries. 
This map, carved in 1137 A. D., is in 
the Monument Grove (Pei-lin), in Sian, | 
and is the oldest extant map of Chi- 
nese origin. 

Sinologues point out that maps like 
those in the Hummel collection are un- 
;}common, for, until recently, no sys- 
|tematic attempt was made to preserve 
the work of its cartographers, and it has | 
been ‘possible only now and then to come | 
across specimens still intact. Some of 


{ 


ing. 
The commission found that the prac- 
tice of the utility has been in effect, witn 


out option, for approximately 15 years, 
and that this was the first complaint | 
over made against the practice. 

It was brought out at the hearing of 


“is probably the largest single purchaser 
of incandescent lamps in the world, and 
obtains a discount of approximately 40 
per cent from the standard list prices 
of such lamps.” 

A witness for the complainant testi- 
fied that he had found about 30 com- 
panies in the United States that appear 
to have a lamp service for commerciai 
customers, and that upon communicat- 
ing with them he _ received replies 
from 26. 

Other Companies’ Practice 

“Of these 26,” the-commission’s review 
of the record “said, “17 were so-called 
| Insull properties, that is, companies as- 
sociated with the same general control- these maps are on paper, others on silk. 


| ling interests as the Commonwealth Edi- | According'to Dr. Berthold Laufer of 


— Company. a ss ithe Field Museum, Chicago, the Chinese 
|, “Of the remaining nine, four of them were engaged in scientific surveying and | 
| treat the situation in the same way as| map-..aking as early as the Tang period. | 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, that| “The early maps,” he says, “are fairly 
is, offer no option to customers (of the n < , 

same class as the complainant) as to 


| accurate, and in many ways excellent; 
whether the lamps be supplied by the 


| boundaries, routes, rivers, canals, and 
utility company or by the customer, and 


other water-courses, in short,’ the con- 
a \figuration of plain surface areas, are 
the remaining five have a rate for serv- s P 1 


| registered with a high degree of fidelity, 


| Westinghouse Seeks Permit | 
Of these five com-| For 400,000-watt Station 


panies, three are in the St. Louis dis- | 

trict, namely the East St. Louis Light | Sista times Mane 23 

and Power Company, the Laclede Power | auency control apparatus suitable for 
high power transmitters. 


and Light Company and the Union Elec- | 
(4) The development of 12 phase pool 


type mercury rectifiers for use in radio 
transmitters where extremely high volt- 





lamps and another rate for service 


Louis. Each of these companies has a 
rate which is 1% cent per kilowatt héur 
lower in the energy portion where the | 7 Benes 
customer furnishes his own lamps than | ®8¢8 are necessary, 
where the lamps are furnished by the | (5) The comprehensive study, of re- 
utility company. The two companies pig en 3 an Mita | S =e Srce where 
last mentioned limit this option to cus- o. + egpens oF Nf "400 eioeetees 100.000 
tomers whose connected load is 2 kilo- | ° tts’ arger °C sowatts (400, 
watt hours or over. we Ls)» : ° one 
oe : 3 (6) A study of fading conditions over 
The witness also testified as to the | the country when two stations of con- 
pean oie oe Sars Bee apereine power are sutenetionliy syn- 
vay 4 | y s SIN. | chronized on th same wave ength. 
It appears that this company has @| From the technical standpoint the ap- 
_ Bog oe sere * plication brings out that the transmitter 
opto : y er s ar |; wou e controlled as to frequency both 
foemubee Dy -~ way sane cd by automatic crystal controls and tuning 
o be furnished by the customer, ner orks. It is equipped for both high and 
the lamps are furnished by the utility low modulation, and should maintain its 
or ues the we. 7. 2 cent per baa frequency, plus or wines to a maximum 
| wa our more (on the energy porti eviation of 20 cycles. 
than it otherwise would be. . 
“The practice of the Edison Electric q . : 
Illuminating Company of Boston was Benefits Are Claimed 


also testified to and it appears that | From Infantry Instruction 


|company offers a similar option to cus- 
tomers who take energy in excess of 30,- | Mai : 
Sea cts ae aj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua, the Chief 
es att nears ner vo, wee ee | of Infantry, announces that the standard , 
eS ae alpha intelligence test recently given to 
the faculty and to the Infantry student 


nishes his own lamps the rate is .55 
cent lower per kilowatt hour than where officers at the Infantry School, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., proves interesting when com- 


the utility company furnishes the lamps.” 

In defense of the practice, a witness! pared to the results of the same test 
for the utility, Harry B. Gear, assistant | given to students in our leading colleges 
to the vice president in charge of Op-) and universities. 

At Ohio State University the test was 
1.) given to the students of all colleges. The | 
—~ College of Art, Commerce and Journalism 
led with an average rating of 147 out of 
|& possible 212. The average rating at | 
the University of Illinois was 154. The 
average rating of the officers of the In- | 
fantry School faculty was 167, and that 
of the student officers 159 on the same | 
test given to the college students. 
high 


yy General Fuqua attributed the 
of Incunabula Include Vel- standing of the Infantry officers to the | 


” Bs . school system prevailing in the Infantry | 
Gutenberg Bible land to the fact that the present-day | 
| Infantry officer is require 1, by his varied 
, tions of literary classics, and, some are | duties, to study continuously, and, in 
theological treatises, while othegs are mis- | addition, to maintain himself in perfect 
| cellaneous. The collection is féatured by! physical condition at all times. 
|the Gutenberg Bible printed on vellum, | 
which the librarian of Congress, Dr Bere ——————————y—————x—xx——=E_Z_==EEEE=, 
bert Putnam, says is the finest of three| that became the Renaissance and the | 
|existing copies. The others are in| Reformation.” They include few exam- 
|museums in London and in Paris. | ples of the English press, he said, but | 
| Librarian Putnam hag stated that the|even so they set down the manners, cus- | 
| Gutenberg Bible, is “as ‘literature to us,/| toms, interests, thoughts and aspirations | 
{the supreme book,” for which Dr. Voll-|of the people of that period andare “in- 
|behr contracted to pay $305,000 for in-|dispensable to the student of history, art | 
clusion in his collection and which Dr.|and printing, the art which more than | 
Putnam says is commercially valued at} any other has influenced modern civili- | 
janywhere from $600,000 to as high as! zation.” | 
$1,000,000. He said the rest of the col- Dr. Putnam says there is no doubt 
lection, illustrative of the latter half of | whatever of the authenticity of the Gut- 
the fifteenth century, can never be re-|enberg Bible, which he said has been in 
produced. the possession of a monastary for sev- 
At the same time, he advised the Sen-|eral centuries. He pointed out that a 
ate Committee on Library, the collection little over a century ago, the Federal 
lacks many of the items of greatest Government paid Thomas Jefferson $24,- 
| bibliographic distinction produéed dur-|0CO for his library and that in propor- 
jing that period,” a half century that led| tion to the national resources that sum 
the way to modern civization, opened the} was not much short of the $1,500,000 in- | 
'way to America, and began the ferment) volved in the purchase of this collection. ' 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 


(Issued by Department of War.) { 


task beyond their capacity and were | Extending Exemption to 


_ Gains From Sales 


simply neglected.” 


Authoritie e 


© @ar 
= S2: 


| trigonometrical surveys of the 
who came to China in the seventeenth 

| century, The later maps in the collection 4 
| presented by Secretary Mellon 


these influences. 


| Among these manuscript maps 

copy of Ferdinand Verbiest’s “Complete | 
| Map of the World” in two hemispheres, |», 
;}engraved on eight scrolls in. Peking in 
| 1674, in black and white with numerous 
| cartuches on the first and last scrolls, ex- | fy 
| plaining the causes of earthquakes, tides, 


eclipses, ‘the seasons, etc, 


to “exist are 


sale in 1927. 


One Manuscript Scroll 
Drawn in 17th Century | 


Another remarkable piace in this lot | 
is a manuscript seroll of silk on whieh | 
}is a map of Formosa, cne of Monguoi'a, 
date 
corded, but two maps record incidents 
in the early K’aig-h-:| 
This period, together with the) 
condition of the sero}', make it certai| 
| that the map helongs in the 17th cen- 
One of these two maps shows a 
Russians 
called Lo-ch’a) and the Manchurians on 
the other shows 
vlan of the fortifications of Ai hun, the 
modern Heliungchiang city. 

A third map shows the various passes 
through the Great Wall, north of Pe- 
king, and the location of the Mongolian, 
The map of} 
the distances between 
cities, the fortifications, and the _loca-| 


and two Manchuria. ?/"¢ 
which occurred 
period. 


tury. 


battic between the 


the Heilungkiang; 


banners beyond the wall. 
Fermosa shows 


| tion of the aboriginal tribes. 


settlement, called 


haired Barbarians,” is also shown. 


map is drawn as 


South Sea Islands. 


at the top of the map. 


map was 
position in mind. 


Inquiry Into Primary | 
In Pennsylvania Deferred 


The inquiry 


the Senate 


mittee. 


“The Committe has found it necessary 
to abandon its plan of holding Pennsy!l- 
vaniathearings next week, and will prob- 
ably begin hearings on the Pennsylvania 
primary immediately following the Chi- 
said Senator 
“Work in preparation for the Chicago 
hearings has made necessary the change 


’ 


cago hearings,’ 


in the Committee’s plans.” 


The Committee has not yet determined 
whether the Pennsylvania hearings will 
be held in Washington or in Pennsyl- 
vania, with the decision resting largely 
not the Senate 


upon whether or 
session at the time. 


ra¥y speak of the in-| 
fluence on Chinese map-making of the| 


“City of the Red-| 


if Formosa’ were 
viewed from the mainland of China, or | 
as seen when approached from the China | 
coast—north is therefore on the left of, 
| the map, and south at the right. 

An interesting feature of these maps) 
is the use, in certain instances, of the 
edges to indicate the existence of other | 
countries, as for example, on the wall; 
| maps, where, on the northwest 
| western countries like England, Holland, 
Spain and Portugal are shown, 
the southwestern corney Africa and the 
Another feature is 
to place north at the bottom and south 
North and South ! 
were regularly shown in this way when 
the map was to be presented to the em- 
oe. According to the Chinese cere- 
monial, the emperor faced South, and the 
drawn with the emperor's 


into Pennsylvania pri- 
mary campaign expenditures, scheduled 
to begin July 9, has been postponed by 
Committee on 
funds until after the Illinois investiga- 
tion, it was announced orally July 5, by 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
| chairman. 

Hearings on the Illinois campaign:are 
to be opened in Chicago on July 14, ac- 
cording to present plans of the Com- 


Jesuits 
| Tenders 


show 


is a 


| tional tax 


ll text: 
Each hemi- 


sold on a 


only copies of this map now known | bidders. 
in the Jesuit College 
Paris, the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Vatican, the British Museum (the east- 
ern half only), and one which was for+ 


in 
the 


gether the | thereabouts. 


for Treasury bills 


exemption feature. 


The Treasury bill will 


Tenders to Be Received July 10 
Tenders will be received :.: the Federal 
Reserve Banks, or the branches thereof, 
up to 2 o’clock p. m., Eastern Standard 


to the 
mount of approximately $50,000,000 will 
be received at Federal Reserve banks and 
their branches up to 2 p. m. on July 10, 
|the Department of the 
jnounced July 5. 

The bills will be dated July 14, will 
ature Sept. 15, and will have an addi- 


Treasury an- 


The Department’s statement follows in 


The Secretary of the Treasury gives 
notice that tenders are invited for Treas- 


| sphere is 5 feet in diameter, and when | yry bills to the amount of $50,000,000, or 
the eight scrolls are placed to 


complete map measures 6 by 13 feet.! 


e 
discount basis to the renee 
| The 


time, on July 10, 1930. Tenders will not 


is re- 


000, 
value). 


(then | 


ture, 


a from the 


The Dutch | sions. 


This 
and any 


by the 


corner, 


and on 


be used. 


Tenders 


$10,000 and 


Special Tax Exemption 
Particular attention is invited to the 
fact that by the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 17, 1930, Treasury bills were 
given an additional tax exemption fea- 
That act provides that any gain 


sale or other disposition 


Resery Banks 


Each tend 


99,125. Fractions must n 


be received at the Treasury Department, 
Washington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated July 
14, 1930, and will mature on Sept. 15, 
1930, and on the maturity date the face 
;amount will be payable without intérest, 
They will be issued in bearer form only, 
and in amounts or denominations of $1,- 
$100,000 ne 


of 


Treasury bills issued after June 17, 1930, 
shall be exempt from all taxation, except 
estate or inheritance taxes, and that no 
loss from the sale or other disposition 
thereof shall be allowed as a deduction, 
or otherwise recognized, for the purposes 
of any tax now or hereafter imposed by 
the United States or any of its posses- 


Accordingly, these Treasury bills will 
be exempt, as to principal and interest, 
gain from the sale or other 
disposition thereof will also be exempt, 
from all taxation, except estate or in- 
heritance taxes. 

Tenders in $1,000 Units 

It is urged that tenders be made 
the printed forms and forwarded in r} 
special envelopes which will be suppliéd 
Federal 
branches upon application (therefor. 

No tender for an amoftnt less than 
$1,000 will be considered. 
must be in multiples of $1,000. The price 
offered must be expressed on the basis of 
100, which not more than three decimal 
places, e. g&., 


on 


or 


er 


ot 


Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated bank and trust 
companies and from responsible and rec- 
ognized dealers in investment securities. 
from others must be accom- 


panied by a deposit of 10 per cent of the 
| face amount of Treasury bills applied for, 


unless the tenders are accompanied by 
an express guaranty of payment by an 
incorporated bank or trust company. 


Immediately after the closing hour 


compaign 


for receipt of tenders on July 10, 1930, 
all tenders received at the Federal Re- 
serve Banks or branches thereof up to 
the closing hour will be openec. and pub- 
lic announcement of the acceptable pr 
will follow as soon as possible thereaftér, 
probably on the following morning. The 


+ 


Secretary of the Treasury expressly re- 


serves the right to reject any or all 
tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot 
less than the amount applied for, and his 


|action in any such respect shall be final. 


vised of 
thereof. 


Nye. 


of their 
is in 


issue, 
may be obtained from any 


the acceptance or 


dated June 25, 


serve bank or branch thereof, 
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Those submitting tenders will be ad- 
rejection 
Payment at the price offered 
for Treasury bills allotted must be made 
at the Federal Reserve Banks in cash o 
other immediately available funds on 
July 14, 1930, 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 
as amended, 
this notice as issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, prescribe the terms of the 
Treasury bills and govern the conditions 
Copies of the circular 
Federal re- 


1930, and 


a 
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Cost of Veteran Appropriations Congress Made Mineral Qutput Fund to Aid Unemployed 
Relief Placed at" 
Varying Totals 


Representatives Rankin and 
Johnson Estimate Effect 
Of Legislation Enacted at 
Late Session 


Government costs on account of World 
War veterans will be running at the rate 
of $1,000,000,000 annually within five or 
six years, Representative Johnson (Rep.} 
of Aberdeen, S. Dak., chairman of_the 
House Committee on World War Vet- 
evans’ Legislation, announced orally July 
6. He is the author of the veterans com- 
pensation liberalization bill that became 
law in the closing hours of the session 
of Congress. 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., ranking minority mem- 
ber of the same Committee, made pub- 
i: July 6 a written statement that “the 
real battle over veterans’ relief has just 
begun.” He stated orally that in_ his 
opinion the Johnson bill, the new law, 
would cost the Government approxi- 
mately $70,000,000 the first year and 
that “the sky is the limit” in the max- 
imum that would be ultimately reached. 
He predicted orally that the majority 
party, after going back home and ascer- 
taining sentiment, would later seek to 
make further Jarge concessions In vet- 
erans’ pay. 

The full text of the prepared statement 
of Mr. Rankin follows: 


Calls Battle Just Begun 

“The real battle over veterans’ relief 
has just begun. While the President has 
committed the country to a permanent 
pension policy that will be infinitely more 
expensive in the long run than if he had 
signed the bill extending the presumptive 
period to Jan. 1, 1930, the veterans 
throughout the country are disappointed 
with the ‘pauper’ rates which the new 
bill contains. They are wholly inade- 
quate to relieve the suffering of the 
totally disabled veterans. The refusal of 
the Administration to give t@ese men at 
least the rates of compensation provided 
for veterans of other wars suffering from 
similar disabilities is simply indefensible; 
while leaving out entirely the widows and 
orphans was a cruel outrage. 

“We will carry this fight to the Ameri- 
can people. Every Member of the House 
who voted to sustain the veto must ac- 
cept full responsibility for this discrimi- 
nation against the veterans of the World 
War and against their widows and 
orphans.” 

Comparative Study Made 

Chairman Johnson’s oral statement 
about Government disbursements for 
World War veterans was made after a 
comparative study of the expenditures 
up to the peak and down again for Civil 
War, Spanish War and other veterans. 

Mr. Johnson called attention to the 
importance of legislation just enacted 
for the congressional study of the whole 
field of veterans’ legislation and to the 
new law unifying the veterans’ services 
of the Government into a “veterans’ ,ad- 
ministration” embracing Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, Bureau of Pensions and the 11 na- 
tional homes for disabled volunteer sol- 
diers. Asked who, in his opinion, would 
be the head of the new unified service, 
Chairman Johnson said “Gen. Hines, Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau, has such 
an intimate knowledge of all veterans’ 
matters, he would make a fine director 
of the unified service.” He said _ the 
board of managers of the 11 soldiers’ 
homes, scattered throughout the coun- 

»y¥, will cease to exist under the con- 

pidation law and all those homes will 
be operated along with the two bureaus 
under a common supervision with re- 
sulting savings of operating costs. 

“The country,” -he said, “should not 
overlook the importance of the congres- 
sional enactment of H. J. Res. 222, 
under which a joint committee of Con- 
gress will make a thorough study and 
investigation of the whole subject of 
compensation of veterans of all wars. 
That commission is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of determining the merits of 
the different groups of veterans, of the 
consideration of any necessary revision 
of laws on the subject, with a study ef 
the laws both in this country and in for- 
eign countries regarding the pay of war 
veterans. The resolution was passed and 
signed by the President and it must re- 
port back to Congress its recommenda- 
tions based on its investigations. I 
believe its work will be of very con- 
structive value to the veterans generally 
and to the country.” 


' 


Analysis of Relief Cost 

“Gen. Hines has estimated the cost 
of the Johnson veterans’ relief bill, 
agreed to in the closing hours of the 
session, at $31,000,000 annually the first 
year. But his estimate was based on 
the theory that only 40 per cent of the 
World War veterans would apply for the 
benefits of the new law during the first 
year of the operation of the new law, 
that being the percentage that applied 
the first year under the Spanish-Amer- 
ican veterans law of 1920. Gen. 
Hines eatimated, Mr. Johnson said, that 
in five years the cost of the new law 
would run $80,000,000, as a maximum 
for the next few years. 

Mr. Johnson said, however, that in 
19g9, the date of the Spainsh American 
Jaw, radio had not been developed into 
common usage comparable with it today, 
that the veterans’ organizations were not 
ogrenized along such intensive lines as 
teday, and called attention to the radio 
broadcasts, veterans’ publications and 
veterans’ organization contacts of the 
present day. For those reasons, he said, 
he believed that 60 per cent of the entire 
number of World War veterans would 
apply for benefits under the new law 
within the first year of its operation. 

“My belief,” he said, “is that there 
will be Somewhere between $40,000,000 
and $50,000,000 of costs under that law 
the first year, reaching to about the 
same maximum as Gen. Hines  fig- 
ured, that is $80,000,000, beginning about 
five years hence. 

“My estimate is that we will be spend- 
ing out of the Federal Treasury close to 
$560,000,000 during this fiscal year on 
account of all World War veterans’ ex- 
pense—including compensation, hospital- 
ization, construction and maintenance and 
so on—and that the total costs to the 
Nation within five or six years will be 
running at about $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually. We have already expended for 
World War _ veterans approximately 
$8,000,000,000, which includes all items, 
compensation, insurance, vocational 
training, hospitals and everything else 
that relates to World War veterans, up 
to this fiscal year we have just entered 
upon. In figuring costs ahead, bear in 
mind the Veterans’ Bureau estimates on 
insurance calculation, that the last 
World War veteran will die about 1997, 
Pe that their dependents will still be 

ng.’ 


Estimated at $4,850,000,000 |()f Alaska Sho 
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Tariff Revision, Income Tax Reduction, Waterways Act 
And Money for Public Buildings and 
Roads Are Major Deeds 


Tariff revision, a $160,000,000 income 
tax reduction, extensive increases in the 
public building and Federal aid road con- 
struction programs, and an omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill were leading ac- 
complishments, measured by their rela- 
tion to national business conditions, of 
the second session of the Seventy-first 
Congress, which closed July 3. 

Eleven annual appropriation bills were 
passed totaling what the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations estimates at ap- 
proximately $4,850,000,000. / 

The Hawley-Smoot revision of the tar- 
iff was begun in the House in January, 
1929. It spent over six months in the 
Senate and finally became law by Presi- 
dent Hoover’s signature on June 17. 

Enactment of the Elliott-Keyes bill 
authorized an increase in public construc- 
tion work aggregating $230,000,000, 
while the annual national contribution 
to road building was increased from $75,- 
000,000 to $125,000,000. Both these laws 
plus the rivers and harbors bill which 
commits the Government to projects of 
a total cost approaching $400,000,000, 
were urged by President Hoover as a 
means of relieving the business depres- 
sion. 

The income tax reduction of 1 per cent 
was voted in December, upon President 
Hoover’s recommendation, following the 
heavy stock-market liquidation. Its du- 
ration is one year only, unless extended 
by another act of Congress. 

Congress passed laws coordinating the 
Public Health Service and veterans ac- 
tivities, while at the same time enact- 
ing a general disability pension system 
for World War veterans and increasing 
the level of Spanish-American war pen- 
sions, An additional appropriation of 
$100,000,000 was made for the Federal 
Farm Board to carry out the purposes of 
the agricultural marketing act passed the 
preceding session, 


Applications Crow 
For Federal Posts 


More Persons Prepare to 
Take Civil Service Exam- 
inations 


A substantial increase in the numbe1 
of applications for civil service exam- 
inations during the first six months of 
1930, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 192%, was revealed in fig- 
ures made available June 30, in response 
to inquiries, at the Civil Service Com- 
sion, 

This increase does not apply generally 
to applications for examinations for all 
positions, it was pointed out, for in some 
instances, notably those covering the 
positions of senior and junior typist, 
there was a marked decrease, 

Records of applications for examina- 
tions for the position of railway postal 
clerk showed that in 1927, when the last 
examinations were held, there were 34,- 
722 applicants from the entire United 
States, while during the first six months 
of 1930, there have been 11,542 appli- 
cants from eight States alone. These 
States, Arizona, Florida, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Wyoming, are the only ones 
in which examinations for this position 
have been held this year, it was stated. 

Figuring on a basis of State and total 
population, it was explained at the Com- 
mission, this number of applicants for 
the first half of 1930 indicates a sub- 
stantial increase over that of 1927. 

The following table, positions of which 
were selected at the Commission as be- 
ing representative of jobs inclusively ap- 
plied for, and for which too high a degree 
of specialized training was not required, 
shows in outline“orm increases and de- 
creases for the entire year 1929 (A) as 
compared to the first six months 
1930 (B): 

A 

70 

117 

202 

RR 

100 

RR 
1,568 
3,669 

R56 
1,809 

727 

954 

180 

406 


Assistant scientific aid.. 
Junior scientific aid 

Land appraiser 
Associate land 
Assistant land appraiser 
Senior land appraiser...... 
Senior stenographer....... 
Junior stenographer...... 
Senior typist ° 
Junior typist..... 

Junior file clerk...... 
Under file clerk.... 
Bookbinder ........ 
Junior chemist...... 
Junior engineer....... 
Junior physicist.... 


appraiser.. 


Brief Filed by Government 
In Denatured Alcohol Case 


The Department of Justice, in a brief 
in opposition just filed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has asked 
that the court decline to review the cast 
of Waterloo Distilling Corp. et al. v. 
United States, No. 114, involving the va- 
lidity of a forfeiture of a distillery which 
had produced denatured alcohol, alleged 
by the Government to be so denatured as 
to be easily ‘‘cleaned.” 

It is urged in the brief in opposition 
that, because the alcohol was specialiy 
denatured before being disposed of to 
purchasers with the object that it should 
be ‘cleaned” and ultimately used for 
beverage purposes, the denaturation was 
but a step in the diversion of pure 
alcohol. e 

The question was also raised of 
whether the ‘*tax” imposed by section 600 
(a) (4) of the revenue act of 1918 on 
distilled spirits diverted to beverage pur- 
poses a penalty and therefore not 
within the contemplation of sections 3257 
and 3281 of the Revised Statutes, which 
provide for the forfeiture of the distil- 
lery of any distiller who defrauds the 
United States of the tax on spirits dis- 
tilled by him. The Department of Jus- 
tice contends that it is a tax within the 
purview of this later statute. 


1s 


Recommendation of Pardon 
In Bombing Case Denied 


State of California: 
Sacramento, July 5. 


The Supreme Court ©: California has 
declined to recommend a pardo* for War- 
ren K. Billings, convicted of participa- 
tion in the San Francisco Preparedness 
Day bombing in 1916, according to an- 
nouncement July 4 by Governor C. C, 
Young, who had requestetl an opinion. 

The court voted 6 to 1 against a par- 
don, Justice William H. Langdon dis 


j Senting from the majority opinion. 


of 


' 


The enforcement of the prohibition 
laws was transferred from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Jus- 
tice, and a Bureau of Narcotics was 
created in the Treasury Department. A 
Bureau of Prisons within the Department 
of Justice was authorized and the con- 
struction of two additional Federal peni- 
tentiaries was ordered, to relieve 
crowded conditions. 

Reorganization of the Federal Power 
Commission, taking it out of the hands 
of the Secretaries of Interior, War and 
Agriculture and placing control in a new 
commission of five members. who will 
devote their entire time to administering 
power resources, was also accomplished 
by Congress. 

The French debt settlement, aggregat- 
ing $4,025,000,000, and the German debt 
agreement of 2.121,600,000 reichsmarks 
for mixed claims’ and _ 1,048,100,000 
reichsmarks for occupation costs, were 
approved. 


Legislation Providing 


Patents on Plants 


Legislation designed to suppress unfair 
and fraudulent practices in the market- 
ing of agricultural products was enacted 
and for the first time in history Con- 
gress placed a law on the statute books 
for the issuance of patent monopolies 
on plants. The Congress also authorized 
the Department of Agriculture to draw 
up and administer standards for canned 
fruits and vegetables. 

Among the appropriations of the ses- 
sion were $10,600,000 for beginning: con- 
struction on Boulder Dam, $250,000 to 
continue the work of the law enforce- 
ment commission, and several special ap- 
propriations for flood sufferers. 

Among measures considered but not 
disposed of during the session were the 
following: 

Creation of a border patrol and to 
regulate the entry of persons into the 
United States; proposed investigation of 
the radio trust; bills relating to revision 
of the copyright laws and amending laws 
relating to copyright design; preposals 
to amend or repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment; modification of the Jadwin 
flood control plan; modernization of three 
first line battleships of the Navy; grant- 
ing independence to the Philippine Is- 
lands; to provide quota limitations for 
certain countries of the western hemi- 
sphere; regulating the interstate motor 
bus transportation; disposition of the 
Muscle Shoals plant; the Couzens resolu- 
tion to suspend the power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to approve 
consolidations of railroads; Capper-Kelly 
price maintenance and fair trade bill. 

The Senate passed three unemploy- 
ment bills, only one of which, calling 
for additional statistics by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, reached the status books. 
Two of the bills recommended by the 
law enforcement commission designed to 
relieve court dockets by defining petty 
offenses which could be tried on informa- 
tion rather than indictment and by per- 
mitting the waiving of jury trials, failed 
of passage in the Senate during the 
closing hours of the session. 

Of outstanding importance in the Sen- 
ate during the past session was the de- 
feat of Circuit Judge John J. Parker, by 
a vote of 41 to 39, for the supreme court 
bench, Earlier in the session Charles 
Evans Hughes was confirmed by a vote 
of 52 to 26, while Owen J. Roberts, was 
later approved for the place to which 
Judge Parker had been originally named. 


Investigation Made 
By Both Houses 


Committees of both Houses conducted 
extensive investigations. The House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce inquired into railroad holding 
companies, while the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee held extensive hear- 
ings on branch and chain banking. 

Im the Senate, an inquiry was held 
early in the session into activities at the 
Geneva naval conference in 1927 of Wil- 
liam B, Shearer and certain shipbuilding 
companies. Disclosures of tariff lobby- 
ing lead to a special lobby investigation 
by a subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Cotton exchanges were investigated hy 
the Senate Agricultural Committee while 
an inquiry in Federal patronage condi- 
tions in the South, begun the preceding 
session, was concluded. An investiga- 
tion into campaign expenses in the com- 
ing general elections has been directed 
by both houses. 

A special inquiry has been ordered by 
the Senate into post office leases, and 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
has been directed to make an extensive 
study of the national and Federal reserve 
banking systems, a work which will get 
under way at the next session. 

The Senate interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, investigated conditions in the 
communication and _ power industries, 
and has recently been instructed to in- 
quire into railroad consolidations. 

The last work of the Foreign Relations 
Committee during the session consisted 
of hearings and approval of the London 
naval treaty which is the subject of the 
special session convening July 7. The 
Naval Affairs Committee likewise held 
hearings on the treaty, lasting several 
weeks. 


Gain Last Year 


Gold and Silver Account for 
Greater Part of Increase 


Over 1928, Says Depart- 


ment of Interior 


The mineral output of Alaska last year 
was worth about $2,000,000 more than 
in 1928, according to a statement issued 


July 1 by the Department of the Interior. 

Gold and copper accounted for most 
of the $16,066,000 worth of minerals 
produced. The gold output was valued 
at $7,761,000, and that of copper at $7,- 
130,000. The 1929 copper production was 
more than 900,000 pounds below that 
of 1928, but the value was $1,165,000 
greater, The statement follows in full 
text: 

Mines in Alaska produced $16,066,000 
worth of minerals in 1929, as against 
$14,061,000 in 1928, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Interior De- 
partment today through the Geological 
Survey. The total value of the mineral 
output of the Territory since: 1880 is 
$615,501,000. 

The following table Shows in summary 
form the mineral output of Alaska for 
1929 and for the sake of comparison the 
production of the same minerals in 1928: 

1929 1928 
$7,761,000 $6,845,000 
7,130,000 = 5,965,000 

252,000 266,000 

528,000 662.000 

35,000 41.000 

166,000 118,000 


Gold 

Copper . 
Silver .... -« 
J ae ee 


ecces 
ecees 
plas eeees 
Tin, metallic . 
Lead ° oe 
Miscellaneous min- 
eral products, in- 
cluding petroleum, 
platinum metals, 
marble, gypsum, 
ele, 


194,000 164,000 


$16,066,000 $14,061,000 


Price of Copper Increased 

From the table it will be evident that 
there was a great increase in the value 
of the output of gold, copper, lead, and 
miscellaneous mineral products, This in- 
crease to be attnbuted to the in- 
creased selling price of copper and a 
very notable increase in the output of 
gold from both lodes and placers. There 
was also an increase in the quantity of 
silver, though the value of the silver 
was somewhat less than in 1928. 

General conditons affecting mining were 
favorable, and although no notable new 
developments were recorded a number of 
the large enterprises that have been in 
the process of organizing for several 
years were beginning to realize on the 
preparatory work and show returns. At 
most of the placer camps whose success- 
ful operation depends on an adequate 
water supply for sluicing and other pur- 
there Was abundant rainfall, 
that the rivers and other sources were 
maintained at a good stage, The year, 
so far as concerns the opening and clos- 
ing of the outdoor working season, was 
essentially normal, 

The output of gold was distributed be- 
tween lodes and placers approximately 
in the proportion of 47 to 53, or $3,664,- 
000 from lodes and $4,117,000 from 
placers. The producing gold lodes are 
widely distributed through various parts 
of the territory, but more than 95 per 
cent of the output came from lodes in 
southeastern Alaska, where accessibility 
to deep-water routes of communication 
and other favorable conditions have per- 
mitted the successful mining of immense 
tonnages of low-grade gold ore. 


—— 
Placer Gold Mined by Dredges 

The output .of placer gold was nearly 
$750,000 larger than in 1928, Hundreds 
of camps contributed to the output, but 
those in the Yukon Basin contributed 
the greatest amount and those in the 
Seward Peninsula came next. More than 
70 per cent of the total placer produc- 
tion of the Territory was mined by 
dredges, of which there were 30 active 
during 1929-12 in Seward Peninsula, 17 
in the camps in the Yukon Valley, and 
1 in the Kuskokwim Valley. Together 
these dredges produced gold to the value 
of $2,932,000. They are estimated to 
have handled about 8,709,600 cubic yards 
of gravel, and the gold recovered was 
worth about 33 2/3 cents a cubic yard. 
Two new dredges were built during the 
year, and three old dredges that had 
been idle during: 1928 were again active. 

The output of copper in 1929 _ was 
nearly 911,000 pounds less than in 1928, 
though because of the increased selling 
price its value was $1,165,000 greater 
than in the earlier year, Practically the 
whole of the Alaska copper comes from 
three mines operated by the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, two of which are in 
the Copper River region and one on 
Latouche Island, in Prince William 
Sound. The ore from the properties in 
the Copper River region is largely higsh- 
grade copper sulphide and carbonate; 
that from Latouche Island a low- 
grade copper iron sulphide. All the 
Alaska copper ore is shipped to the 
States for smelting. 

Silver Recovered from Other Ores 

None of the Alaska orgs are mined 
solely for their silver content, but con- 
siderable silver is recovered from the 
ores of gold and copper as a minor con- 
stituent. In 1929 silver to the value of 
$187,400 was recovered from the copper 
ores, $50,300 from the gold lode ores, 
and $14,300 from the placer gold; the 
total was 472,900 ounces, having a value 
of $252,000. This marks a slight falling 
off in value from 1928, which is attribut- 
able to the lower selling price of silver, 
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Colonial National Monument 


For Virginia Provided by Congress 


Act Signed by President Hoover Calls for Preservation of 


Noted Historical Areas 


Virginia areas notable for their con- 
nection with the early history of the 
United States, including the War of the 
Revolution, will/be preserved for po®ter- 
ity as the “Colonial National Monument” 
under the terms of a bill (H. R. 12235) 
that has become law with the approval 
of President Hoover. 

The battle field of Yorktown, where 
George Washington received the surren- 
der of Gen. Cornwallis, the act that 
ended the Revolution; Jamestown Island, 
the scene in 1607 of the first English 
settlement in what is now the United 
States; and parts of the City of Williams- 
burg, first capital of the Colony of Vir- 
ginia under the British crown, are em- 
braced in the area designated for his- 
torical preservation. 

A maximum of $500,000 has been des- 
ignated as the limitation of cost to the 
Federal Government. 

The bill provides that upon proclama- 


by Federal Government 


ition of the President, sufficient of the 
areas included will be established and 
set apart as a national monument. It 
directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
examine the places mentioned and suit- 
able areas ‘to connect the island, city 
and battle field with a view to determin- 
ing the areas desirable for inclusion and 
upon his recommendation the ‘President 
will proclaim the boundaries. 

The bill further provides for accep- 
tance of donations of lands and build- 
ings, authorizes condemnations when 
necessary except that there shall be no 
condemnation of lands belonging to the 
Association for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginia Antiquities or to the City of Wil- 
liamsburg except a 200-foot right of way 
to connect with other highways or park- 
ways leading from Williamsburg to 
Jamestown and Yorktown. Up to 2.500 
acres are contemplated to be acquired 
;at the battle field of Yorktown. 


'a fund for 
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Massachusetts Legislator Proposes a One-year Reduction 
Of 2 Per Cent in Salaries of All Public Officials 
Receiving Over $4,000 Annually 


2° 


A reduction for one year of per 
cent in the salaries of all public officials 
receiving over $4,000 annually, to create 
aiding the distressed and 
unemployed, is suggested by 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, as an 
official notice that the Government is 
aware of existing depressed conditions. 

“T have seriously considered for several 
weeks,” the Massachusetts Senator told 
his colleagues in the closing hours of 
the last session, “introducing a resolu- 
tion providing for a reduction in the sal- 
ary of every public official receiving over 
$4,000 a year of 2 per cent for one year 
to create a national fund for the pur- 


pose of taking care of those in distress | 


during next Winter. 

“IT was discouraged from doing 
this time. It was suggested that 
purpose might be misunderstood. Why 
did I want to do it? To give notice 
to the army of unemployed that we are 
thinking about them, that we are 
pathizing with them, that we understand 
their problems, and that we are willing 
to make a personal and official sacrifice 
for them. 

“We cannot go out and appropriate 
money to produce commodities to be de- 
stroyed or to compete with private bus- 
inesses.s We cannot commit a waste of 
that kind; but if things do not change 
we are going to have to squarely face 
the problem of practical relief.” 


it at 
the 


Failure to Relieve 
Unemployment Claimed 


Mr. Walsh deplored the adjournment of 
Congress without even “a gesture of as- 
sistance” to the unemployment situation 
and declared he hoped “that if the time 
shall come, as it will come if present 
conditions do not change, to deal not 
with veterans, not with disabled vet- 
erans, but with hungry people loeking 
for work in this country, we shall not 
proceed to act as we have in reference 
to the pending legislation (veterans’ 
pension bill). 

“I think it perhaps appropriate that 
I quote to the Senate from two letters 
written by distinguished and conserva- 
tive citizens of the country in reference 
to general economic conditions; and I 
particularly call attention to the expres- 
sions of fear for the future of our coun- 
try which are given voice by these ob- 
servers of social conditions. One is a 
letter from the mayor of Evansville, Ind., 
a city of something less than 100,000 
inhabitants. He writes: 

I have listened to more stories of real 
distress than I thought could possibly 
exist in America. This demand has been 
so insistent that T have but little time 
to give to the = serious duties of omy 
office, * * . I have callers at my 
home and my phone, even at home, rings 
almost incessantly, due to calls from 
men who need employment or their wives 
who recite their distress and needs. The 
whole thing a nightmare, but am 
unable to absorb scarcely any of this 
labor, and when I do help a man find a 
job, it is usually at the expense of some 
other fellow being thrown out of work. 
I have had applications from some col- 
legemen, accountants, and school- 
teachers, Who are willing to accept the 
lowest type of employment to earn bread 
and clothing for their families. * ™* * 
Evensville has quite a diversity in its 
industries, but. all branches seem to be 
suffering. The relief is beyond our power 
to supply. 

“The second letter is from a clergy- 
man in New York City. He states: 

Whatever the statisties of unemploy- 
ment may say, whether the number of 
idle workers runs into many millions or 
not, I do not know, but I do know. and 
so do most other pastors in New York, 
that not for many years have there been 
so many people out of work and in such 
distress because of unemployment. 
Through my reception rooms last week 
there passed nearly 200 of my _ par- 
ishioners; each one begging for help to 
secure a job, or a job for Jimmy or Jane, 
or Mary or Bob, thrown out of work 
without fault of their own. 

* * * Moreover, there is discontent; 
there is sullen anger in addition to be- 
wilderment and distress. The poor are 
asking why they should suffer when the 
rich multiply; and not only is it the very 
poor who ask that difficult question, for 
hundreds of families that generally would 
not be classed among the poor—respect- 
able people, usually quite safe and fairly 
prosperous—are now sinking down among 
the indigent class, And upon these 
smoldering sparks of sullen anger, of 
justifiable discontent, are being blown 
the winds of the revolutionary spirit. The 
soil is rich for the seeds of Bolshevist 
agitation. And they are being scattered 
lavishly. * * * I believe that if today or 
tomorrow there appeared a man of 
magnetic personality, an apostle of so- 
cial revolt, fires would soon flame up in 
many places, possibly to meet in some 
great conflagration. 

“T have read from those letters, while 
ay 
for the quantity from all! sources 
more than 18,000 ounces greater in 1929. 

The lead produced from Alaska ores 
in 1929 amounted to 2,630,000 pounds, 
which at the average selling price of 
lead for the year was worth $166.000. 
This marks the largest output and high 
est value for the lead production from 
Alaska since this metal was first pro- 
duced in the Territory. Most of the 
iead was recovered as a by-product in 
connection with the mining of gold ores 
in southeasterm Alaska. ‘ 

Coal to the value of $528,000 was pro- 
duced from Alaska mines in 1929, prin- 
cipally in the Matanuska and Healy 
River fields. This was a decrease from 
the high mark attained in 1928, but has 
heen exceeded in only three years in 
the entire period that coal mining has 
been in progress. No Alaska coal 
exported, but 762 tons was imported 


I 


is 


was 


is 
32,7 
from the States, chiefly from Washing- 
ton, and 24,172 tons from foreign coun- 
tries, chiefly British Columbia, so that 
the total domestic consumption in 1929 
amounted to approximately 157,500 tons. 

Among the mineral products that en- 
tered less largely into the Alaska min- 
eral industry im 1929 may be mentioned 
tin, petroleum, platinum metals, marble, 
limestone for cement and quicksilver. 
The tin showed a decrease of about 15 
per cent from 1928, The total value of 
the other products was $194,000, or 
ebout $30,000 more than they brought 
in 1928, 

The foregoing facts are taken from a 
report of the Geological Survey, entitled 
“Mineral Industry of Alaska in 1929,” 
which was prepared by Philip S. Smith 
and is now in course of publication and 
which will form one of the series of sim- 
iler reports that the Geological Survey 
has issued to describe the progress 


Senator | 


{alone knows what 


sym-} 


of | 
, Alaska mining in each year since 1904, | 


pertaining indirectly to the subject maat- 
ter under discussion, to point out the} 
fact that we are about to close the doors 
of this session of the Congress without 
scarcely a word having been spoken by 
the Administration leaders, without a 
law having been enacted, without any 
real expression of sympathy, or gesture 
of assistance in this situation by the Con- 
gress as such during all the months we 
have been in’ session. The Almighty 
the situation will be 
when we come back here in December. 


Sparks of Social Revolt 
Are Said to Exist 


“It may then be too late, but any man 
or woman in public office who does not 
know that there are the sparks of so- 
cial revolt in America today is blind to 
the real conditions. 

“L pray it may 


soon end; I pray that 
even the false 


prosperity which we en- 
joyed through = speculative stock-gam- 
bling methods may be in part restored 
by the revivication of industry and of 
business; but I say, Senators, without 
hesitancy that no problem in America 
today is so important, so necessary to 
think about, essential to find a solu- 
tion for as that of unemployment, and 
real need if we are not to have raised, 
even among conservative Americans, a 
spirit of discontent in this country which 
it may be difficult to check. We should 
at least attempt to forestall it by dis- 
cussion and cooperative effort to find a 
solution. 

“I received a letter the other day from 
a very conservative man in my State. I 
was shocked at the strong language 
used, What do you suppose my corre- 
spondent said, Mr. President? He said: 

“* You men down in Washington had 
better realize that the rich got their 
money from the workers and the poor, 
and we do not intend to starve.’ 

“How far-reaching and numerous are 
such sentiments in the body politic ? 

“Now, we, the representatives of these 
people, custodians of the institutions of 
America, are about to close the 
of the one avenue through which 
have a right to petition, through which 
they have a right to seek redress, 
through which they have a right at least 
to have it said by those in high places, 
‘we realize, we Know, we understand, we 
sympathize, though we are powerless to 
help.’ 

“Mr. President, the policy of ‘leave it 
alone,’ or ‘let time adjust conditions’ will 
not always settle political or economic 
unrest, 


“IT do not want to exaggerate, but I 
do want to say that in all my life | never 
believed | would) witness the actual strug 
gle for existence and work, I find in quar- 
ters that I never thought it possible to 
tind among people who heretofore have 
lived in vather comfortable cireum- 
stances; and I will close that phase of 
my observation by stating that I at least 
want to go on record as saying that it is 


so 


doors 
they 


no time to adjourn Congress without any 


apparent real concern of the extraordi- 
nary conditions of unrest about us.’’ 

“I do not want the Senator,” 
rupted Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, “to overlook the tremendous ef- 
forts made by my colleague, the junior 
Senator from New York (Mr. Wagner). 
He brought here and, after months of 
effort, succeeded in passing through the 
Senate three of these unemployment 
bills; but when the bills went to the 
House the least important of them was 
passed, one of them was emasculated, 
and the other pigeonholed; and no effort 
has been made by the Fresident of the 
United States or by the party in power 
to do anything to assist in the passage 
of these unemployment measures, which 
might have given some measure of help. 
I know the Senator will not overlook 
the efforts that have been made on this 
side of the Chamber to bring about the 
passage of that legislation.” 

“I appreciate the efforts,” replied Mr. 
Walsh, “and I think the bills presented 
by the Senator from New York would 
have been helpful, although I must 
frankly say, and I know he would say 
it, that they are chiefly the first steps 
in settling the problem, They were im- 
portant and helpful.” 


Regulations Are Adopted 
For Knit Underwear Trade 


The percentage of woob in knit under- 
wear must be stated in labeling and 
advertising, according to a rule of busi- 
ness practice adopted by the knit under- 
wear industry, and approved by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, according to an- 
nouncement by the Commission on July 
7. The rule as adopted by the industry 
was slightly modified by the Commission. 
The Commission’s statement follows in 
full text: 

A trade practice conference for knit 
underwear industry was held at the 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., May 26, 1930, 
under the direction of Commissioner 
Edgar A. McCulloch, assisted by M. 
Markham Flannery, director of trade 
practice conferences, 

Due to the fact that this was 
second conference for this industry, 
extended discussion of the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission in general 
and trade practice conference procedure 
specifically, Was deemed necessary. 

Roy A. Cheney, secretary of the As- 
sorted Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
of America, was elected secretary of the 
conference. 

On the basis of production of the knit 
underwgar industry, over 90 per cent of 
the industry Was present or represented 
at the conference, and over 50 per cent 
of the mills was present or represented. 

The Commission, after considering the 
aetion of the industry, modified resolu- 
tion 1 as adopted, and thereafter ap- 
proved the following rule as a group I 
rule, which now becomes the rule of 
business conduct for the industry on the 
subject covered. This rule is regarded 
by the Commission as condemning an un- 
fair method of competition in violation 
of law. 

In accordance with the desire of the 
industry, it was directed by the Commis- 
sion that the foregoing rule be effective 
Jan, 1, 1931. 

The Commissioner has heretofore di- 
rected that notice be given that in re- 
ferring to or quoting trade practice con- 
ference rules, the form in which they 
appear in the Commission’s official state~- 
ment be followed with reference to 
grouping, numbering or lettering. 

Group Resolved: That the word 
“wool” shall not be used in any Way in 
the labeling, advertising, merchandising, 
or selling of knit underwear unless the 
percentage by weight of wool contained 
in the garment is stated, 

That garments’ with percentage 
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wed Suggested by Senator Walsh For Considering 


Naval Compact 


Special Session of Senate 
Will Be Formally Opened 
On July 7 by Message 


From President 


A message from President Hoover will 
formally open the special session of the 
Senate which has been called for July 
7, for consideration of the London naval 
treaty, and which Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, majority leader, estimates 
will last for two weeks “at the outside.” 

While the session will convene at noon, 
Mr. Watson doubts whether a 
quorum will develop that day, because of 
absences over the Fourth. A committee 
will be named to notify the President 
that the Senate has answered his call, 
and the President will send his message 
the following day. 

Leaders concede that the first effort of 
the treaty opponents will be toward ad- 
journment of the session and postpone- 
ment of the naval treaty discussion until 
next Fall but believe there ate ample 
votes to keep the Senate there. 

“We have the votes for ratification 
and we will not adjourn until this is 
done,’ Mr. Watson said orally July 5. 

Mr. Swanson to Speak 

In view of Mr. Hoovers message and 
the expected delay tactics of the opposi- 
tion, there is some doubt whether debate 
on the treaty proper will get under way 
the first few days of the session. Sen- 
ator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, rank- 
ing minority member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, is scheduled to make 
the initial speech in behalf of the com- 
pact and has prepared an analysis of 
the agreement which will take fully two 
hours for delivery. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Fore- 
ign Relations chairman, does not expect 
to make an extended address on the 
treaiy, though he may later enter the 
debate. Mr. Borah says he is ready 
for a vote now. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, the minority leader, and Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, as the 
two representatives of the Senate on the 
London naval conference, will take lead- 
ing parts in the treaty debate. They 
will be called upon by proponents and 
opponents alike to supply most of the 
technical background and diplomatic his- 
tory surrounding the treaty. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
will lead the opposition to ratification. 
He had no comment to make July 5 on 
prospective Senate action beyond the 
statement. that he is prepared to fight 
ratification of what he considers a com- 
pact “detrimental” to the interests of 
the United States. 

Author of Report 

The California Senator is author of a 
minority report from the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, opposing ratification 
of the treaty, which also bears the sig- 
nature of Senators Robinson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, and Moses (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire. A second minority report 
was filed by Senator Shipstead (Farmer- 
Labor), of Minnesota. The Shipstead re- 
port, however, is founded on President 
refusal to supply the Senate 
| with all diplomatic papers and corre- 
spondence touching on' the treaty nego- 
tiations, rather than on the terms of 
the agreement reached. 

In addition to the Foreign Relations 
Committee opposition, Senator Hale 
(Rep.), of Maine, Chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, is listed among the 
leading treaty opponents. Under Mr. 
Hale’s direction, the Naval Committee 
conducted extended hearings simultane- 
ous with those of the foreign relations 
group, and adduced several volumes of 
testimony dealing almost exclusively 
with the naval defense attitude toward 
the treaty limitations. 

Despite Senator Watson’s prediction 
that the session will require only two 
weeks to complete its work, many other 
Senators consider this estimate optimis- 
tic, and believe that a skillfully conducted 
opposition could prolong debate nearly a 
month. * 


Air Transport in France 
Limited to French Planes 


Establishment and exploitation of in- 
ternational air routes over French terri- 
tory are to be subordinated to the au- 
thorization of the French government, 
according to a decree signed May 16, 
reports Trade Commissioner H. C, 
Schuette, Paris, to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The decree further 
commercial transport of persons and 
goods between two points of French 
territory, and between France and the 
French colonies, is reserved to French 
aircraft.” 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


states that “the 


New Jersey Seeks to Stop 
Road Violations by Buses 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, July 5. 

To check alleged violations of traffic 
and safety rules by buses operated on 
New Jersey highways, the State police 
and the motor vehicle department have 
joined forces, according to announcement 
by the heads of the two divisions. 

The campaign is aimed primarily at 
bus companies which require’ their 
drivers to maintain so rigid a schedule 
that speeding and recklessness often are 
necessary to make trips within the time 
allowed, said the motor vehicle com- 
missioner, Harold G. Hoffman. 


California Annuls Charters 
Of 2,600 Corporations 


State of California: 
Sacramento, July 5. 

The charters of 2,600 foreign and do- 
mestic corporations in California have 
been forfeited through their failure to 
pay the State franchise tax, it is an- 
nounced by the State comptroller, Ray 
L. Riley. 

Mr. Riley said he had started suits in 
local courts to collect the taxes due, 
amounting to slightly ‘2ss than $100,- 
000. The delinquent companies, he said, 
can revive their charters by paying the 
tax and filing applications with the sec- 
retary of state. 

ES ee 
wool content named shall contain not 
less than the stated percentage of wool 
by weight, with the siiveatn of a flat 
tolerance of 3 ver cent plus or minus on 
any labeled percentage. For example, a 
garment identified as having a 50 per 
cent wool content might range from 47 
per cent to 53 per cent wool content by 


oi } weight. 
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variety of reasons. One of those reasons 
is the factor of triangular commercial 
dealings—a very big and important sub- 
ject—but “that’s another story.” What 
we want to do here is look squarely at 
this argument that there should be a 
state of equality in the direct commodity 
exchanges between nations. 

To show you how preposterous such 
an argument really is, let us bring the 
question down from nations to individ- 
uals. We all consume goods. Every 
single person is compelled to buy quan- 
tities of solid, tangible merchandise to 
satisfy our needs—beefsteaks and bon- 
nets and bathtubs, and so on down the 
line. But do all of you have to get busy 
with muscles, machines, and artisans’ 
implements, and hammer out material 
articles that you may carry to the mar- 
kets and there exchange (through the 
medium of money) for the commodities 
you use? , 

If such a stringent requirement were 
actually in force, it would certainly be 
pretty rough on mere commercial diag- 
nosticians. We probably would not eat 
tomorrow, because we have not any mer- 
chandise, tangible goods of our produc- 
tion, to barter for other tangible goods. 
And the same would be true for doctors, 
lawyers, professors, brokers, analysts of 
current happenings, and many other 
persons, most of whom occupy distinc- 
tive niches in contemporary life. 


Invisible Item Contained 


In Flow of Commerce 


Here is the situation: To pay for those 
things that he eats, wears, and other- 
wise enjoys, everyone brings (or should 
bring) to the common store of goods or 
benefits, some worthy contribution of 
his own. So one man, let us say, comes 
bringing the handsome dining-room ta- 
bles that he has helped to turn out in 
some great furniture factory, while an- 
other brings his skill in treating indi- 
gestion or appendicitis. One man offers 


ehis ability in pleading to a jury, while an- | 


other offers, for example, the thousands 
of electric batteries that he has labored 
to create. The farmer proffers wheat— 
the rancher meat—the artist a lovely 
landscape or striking portrait—while 
others offer knowledge of the earnings 
of public-utility companies, or of the 
demand for sewing machines in eastern 
inner Mongolia. 

So, as you all realize, the things that 
are bought and sold in modern marts are 
not merely articles that can be touched 
and weighed and moved. We buy the 
abstract, intangible quality of skill—we 
sell knowledge, taste, judgment—we ex- 
change service, responsive courtesy, con- 
tributions to personal comfort familiarity 
with the appropriate ways of 
things. Those are the invisible items, as 
contrasted with the visible. 

And so it is, also, in international 
transactiens—in the dealings between 
peoples Any attempt to draw conclu- 


that pass through customhouses leads at | 
once to utter fallacy. Such a view is only | 


partial; it is distorted and deceptive to 
the degree that it is incomplete. 

Some foreign people may 
that the so-called “balance of trade” be- 
tween ourselves and them is all lopsided 
in our favor—that we sell a lot of goods 
to them and do not buy nearly enough 
(according to their view) of the distinc- 
tive kind of jewelry, or cheese, or What- 
ever it may be that they send out to 
world markets. 
plaint by citing import and export figures 
—and therefore concentrate their discus- 
sion of our trade relations 
almost wholly on the custom houses. 


Vast Outlays of Tourists 
Figure in Exchange 


But they ignore, too, the vast invisible 
payments. We Americans may not buy 
so much jewelry, perhaps—but we buy, 
in that country, in simply enormous 
quantities, the thrills and raptures of 
gazing at famous statues, historic cas- 
tles, gleaming glaciers, rock-bound lakes, 
cloud-piercing peaks! In buying those 
sensations of exhilaration and delight, 


we pay “coin of the realm” to the people | 


of that country precisely as though we 
had been buying clocks, diamonds, or 
dairy products. 

And a precisely comparable condition 
prevails with respect to many other coun- 
tries where, if we considered merchandise 
movements alone, it might seem that we 


are selling a good deal and buying not | 


so much. We buy knowledge of a guide 
as to the historical associations of some 
dark medieval dungeon or painted palace 
boudior. We buy the skill of a conti- 
nental chef in concocting a delicious 
local dish. We buy the privilege of be- 
ing wafted along the Rhine, the Thames. 
the, Tiber. We buy the sound waves 
emanating from a gypsy orchestra, or 
from an opera-singer’s larynx, some- 
where on the “Azure Coast.” 

These particular purchases of ours 
from foreigners are not tangible in any 
sense—you can not pack them into bales 


complain | 


| earth. 


doin | 


(islands of the sea, where his wife and| 
children are. They must not be allowed | 
to want. So he hurries out and buys an} 
international money order, slips it in an! 
envelope for them, and drops it in the 
mail box. Soon that envelope is on the) 
ocean. No foreign-trade officials have} 
taken account of it. The item is “invisi- 
ble,” so far as regular trade statistics | 
are concerned. But let us multiply Tony | 
by 1,000, by 10,000, by 100,000—and in} 
like measure multiply the money orders, | 
checks, or drafts that leave our shores | 
in token of affectionate family ties. We} 
see a total of many millions of “immi- 
grant remittances’—funds that are} 
American in origin but pass to other} 
countries in sizable and steady currents, 
adding to those other countries’ resources | 
and their ability to buy American goods. | 
Here we have another major element that | 
serves as an equivalent of imports, when | 
the parallel columns in the “balance of | 
payments” are drawn up. | 
Let us look at this whole situation in | 
some of its broadest aspects. Twenty} 
years ago the total turnover of our} 
American business dealings abroad— | 
coming and going—was scarcely $5,000,- | 
000,000, an insignificant figure when! 
compared with the total turnover of 
Great Britain, which at that time was 
without a rival as the world’s leading 
merchant and banker. A swift and al- 
together unprecedented transformation 
has taken place in the international eco- 
nomic status of the United States dur- | 
ing these past two decades; it has made 
this country not only the world’s chief | 
provider but the world’s chief banker | 
also. The total turnover of United | 
States business dealings abroad has 
doubled itself twice, reaching the vast 
total of more than $20,000,000,000 in 
1929. It is difficult to conceive how di- 
verse and far-reaching is this enormous | 
volume of international transactions. 
America, as we all know, is a major 
producing and manufacturing nation, and 
ow exports reach virtually every corner 
of the globe. As a consumer, our im- 
ports are drawn from the ends of the 
In addition to international deal- | 
ings in food and merchandise, our inter- | 
national financial transactions have made 
the New York money market the prin- 
cipal reservoir of the world’s supply of 
credit. Practically every country in the 
world has found it convenient to borrow 
money from American investors, by 
means of stocks and bonds, at one time 
or another. And almost every foreign 
country has been the scene of capital- 
investment by American enterprise. 
Foreign Investors Renew 
Interest in American Industry 
Nor is this all. Foreign investors be- | 
gan to participate in the growth of| 
American domestic enterprise while we | 


were still a colonial dependency of Great 
Britain. 


They steadily increased their | 


| holdings during the centufy and a half | 
clusiose about payments and balances | 
simg#y on the basis of the tons of goods | 


1 


before the World War, and in the past 
few years havé again renewed invest- | 
ment interest in America—sharing, | 
along with American investors, in the 
opportunities offered by the prodigious | 
development of American industry for | 
the profitable employment of their funds. | 
Not only is a growing share of our own! 
national income derived from _ invest- | 
ments made by Americans abroad, but | 
on the other side of the picture (and | 


Effort to Extend Service of Automobile Tires 


Pomme te 


Specimens of rubber are being tested at the Bu- 
reau of Standards to determine their relative wear- 
pply the information 


The aim is toa 


St. Louis. 


ing qualities. 


cilia iain 





Survey to Analyze 


Retail Problems of Druggists 


Representatives of Trade and Federal Specialists Select 


Site for Intensive Study of Merchandising 


Methods and Procedure 


« 
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damental phases of the survey include;as a national laboratory for a study of 
five major classes of information; namely| retail drug store problems. 


(1) retail costs; (2) retail proeesses and 
store arrangement; (3) wholesale and 
manufacturing costs; (4) study of credit 
conditions and causes of business fail- 
ures; and (5) market survey. 

In addition to the information which 


| will probably be gathered from about 10 
‘stores in St. Louis, including chain store 


units, it is planned to select one or more 
stores recognized as very high class and 


successful independent outlets which will | 


be studied as examples of good mer- 


| chandising. 


It was pointed ouf\at the meeting that | 


business men generally are much im- 
pressed with the results of the recent 
Louisville grocery survey undertaken by 
the commerce department last year in 
cooperation with national grocery inter- 
ests and the allied food committee of that 
city. It was the opinion of the meeting 


Four resolutions were adopted at the 
conference as follows: ‘ 

A. Resolved: It is the sense of this 
meeting of representatives of national 
associations of trades and_ industries 
doing business through drug _ retailers, | 
that a survey and study should be made 
of distribution through drug channels, | 
the purpose being to improve its meth- 
ods, practices and _ policies. 

B. Resolved: That permanent organ- 
ization of this committee be effected by 
the adoption of the following articles: 

1. The name of this committee shall 
be “The National Drug Store Survey 
Committee.” 

2. Its objects shall be to organize and 
carry out a survey and study of distri- 
bution through drug channels in coopera- | 
tion with other industrial organizations 
and particularly with the United States 


that a similar study among druggists | Department of Commerce, and to pro- 


in St. Louis would bring forth 


in the country as a whole, 


In the language of the conference “it | 
is proposed to find out a great many! 
things about a few stores in one city| 


rather than a few things about numerous 
stores scattered about the country.” In 
effect St. Louis is being selected to serve 


“® 


| portion of the interest and dividend re- them, we make up the difference in other 


| turns 
They support this com- | 


with them | 


from American enterprise goes 
abroad to swell the national income of 
other countries. Here we have another 
of those “invisible’ but potent forces | 
that tend to compensate for apparent | 


| discrepancies in the movement of com- 
| modities. 


| American 
;ously given) to relieve misery and dis- 


and boxes and unload them on custom- | 


house docks by means of swinging cranes. 
These tourist expenditures—these vast 


payments by American travelers abroad | 


aes 


—form an “invisible” item in our balance 
of international payments, but the fact 
of their “invisibility” does not decrease, 
by one iota, their magnitude and power. 
They cotspensate—and more than com- 
pensate—for many apparent discrepan- 
cies in the exchange of merchandise; they 
mean the casting of heavy bags of money 
into the international scales, to bear the 
palance down. 

And do not forget this point: Those 
are good fat retail profits that the for- 
eign peoples make on these things that 
they dispense to our travelers abroad. 
The profit that a determined, persuasive 
foreigner tan manage to exact from a 
linguistically-feeble American is often 
“just too bad.” Such profits are prob- 


ably double the profits on export ship- | 


ments—and then there are the 100 per 


rent profits of the gratuities that we| 


sall tips. 
Immigrant Remittances 


Abroad Total Millions 


A 


There are many other vital “invisible” | 


factors in the balance of payments, Let 


us take another of them—making it as| 


human as we can. Somewhere in a hum- 
ble American lodging house we see Tony 
or Ivan or Nils, a hard-working man 
from the old cguntry, who has courage- 
ously come to America alone to seek his 
fortune, leaving his family behind. It 
is pay-day now, and he has just received 
his wages. His thoughts turn, with deep 
affection, back to ‘some cottage in the 
Balkans, or the north country, or 


é 


the| find it necessary to buy as much mer- 


American charitable institutions spend 
dollars (freely and gener- 


tress abroad, to build schools and hos-| 
pitals, to endow foundations, to aid in| 
seientific research—and the record of 
this philanthropic activity (still another 
“invisible” means by which we augment 
foreign buying power) finds its way into 
the prosaic ledger account of interna- 
tional dealings. ) 

This list might be prolonged indefi- | 
nitely, but I think I have said enough 
to suggest to yo ow complex and va- 
ried are our international dealings. The 
record of them is virtually the story of 
America’s political and social, as well as 
economic, relations with the other na- 
tions of the world. 

Every year the United States Depart- | 
ment of Commerce compiles such a record | 
summarizing the international business 
transactions to which this Nation has 
been a party during the year. It is called | 
“The Balance of International Payments 
of the United States.” Year by year it 
furnishes a complete picture of the re- 
markable changes taking place in this 
country’s status among the nations of 
|the earth. It shows how foreigners set- 
tled their debts to Americans, and how 
Americans settled their debts to for- 
eigners, 


Maintenance of Foreign Power 
To Make Purchases Here 


Consider the volume of such settle- 
ments for the year 1929, Foreigners paid 
us almost $5,500,000,000 for merchandise | 
that we sold them—about $1,500,000,000 
for interest payments, financial commis- | 
sions, and the repayment of the principal | 
of loans that we had made to them be-; 
fore—approximately $150,000,000 for the 
use of our ships—$180,000,000 in ex-| 
penditures by foreign tourists in this 
country—and $280,000,000 for miscella- 
neous services. Moreover, foreigners ad- 
vanced about $400,000,000 of their capital 
funds to purchase securities on American 
exchanges and to buy other American 
properties. 

Now let us set, over against these, the | 
items on the American side of the inter- 
national account. We paid foreigners 
more than $4,700,000.000 for commodi- | 
|ties bought abroad—the truly enormous 
total of $878,000,000 covering expendi- 
|tures by our tourists abroad—more than 
!$500,000,000 for interest, commissions, | 
j}and the return of principal on foreign | 
investments in this country—$270,000,000 | 
|for freight services—$250,000,000 in im- 
|migrant remittances—and $370,000,000 | 
|for charities and miscellaneous services. | 
In addition, we sent abroad a colossal | 
volume of our capital funds for purchases 
of foreign securities in foreign markets, 
for sales of American securities by for- 
eigners, and for purchases of foreign | 
properties, 

I want to enpphasize again the one 
fact that stands out, in most bold and 
striking fashion, from the pages of this 
survey.’ It is this: Although we do not | 


i 


| 
| 
| 


| ices. 


| words, 


| by almost $180,000,000. 


1000 worth 


ways. 
that I have been telling you about, we 
maintain the foreign power to purchase 
American goods, 

Last year, it is true, we exported more 
merchandise than we imported—and the 
excess was more than $700,000,000. 
make no mistake about this: 
abled 


We en- 
the foreign peoples—fully and 


|amply enabled them—to pay us for this 


excess. 

We did so by sending abroad those 
flocks, swarms, and bevies of American 
tourists; by making possible those large 
remittances sent by-immigrants to rela- 
tives back home; and—to make it brief 
—by our purchases of a variety of serv- 
Our excess imports of foreign 
pleasures and qulture alone, through that 
medium of travel, gave other countries 
about $570,000,000 with which to make 
payments to us for merchandise or any 
other items that they owed us. In other 
the amount that our tourists 
spent abroad was that much bigger than 
the sum that foreign tourists spent in 
this country. 


Capital Exports Help 
Economic Growth Abroad 


corre-| Vide funds needed for purpose. 
sponding benefits to the drug store trade | 


3. The committee shall be made up| 
of members appointed by national organ- 
izations of trade and industry distribut- 
ing through drug channels, each such 
association to be represented by one 
member, 

4. The officers of the committee shall 
be: Chairman, Mr. Robert L. Lund, vice 


| president Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


; : ; ; -|St. Louis Mo.; vice chairman, Mr. R. E, 
| here is something .to bear in mind) a/|chandise from foreigners as we sell to| ’ ad , 


By mens of those invisible items | 


L. Williamson, managing director, U. 
R. E. Druggist, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; 
secretary, Mr. W. H. Lamont, secretary, | 
Retail Druggists Association of St. | 
Louis, Mo.; treasurer; Mr. Julius Rie- 


|menschneider, chairman, executive com- 


But | 


| their duties shall be: 


; Vide funds needed in carrying out 


mittee, Chicago; auditor to be appointed 
by the chairman. 

5. The permanent subcommittees and | 
An executive com- 
mittee of three members to act for the 
committee in the interim between its 
meetings; all actions of the executive 
committee shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Committee. A survey com- 
mittee of seven members which shall 
have charge of the work of making the 
survey and «study in cooperation with 
other interested agencies. A finance 
committee whose duty it shall be to pro- 
the 
ommittee. All subcom- 
appointed by the chair- 


objects of the C 
mittees shall be 
man. 

6. Such other officers and subcommit- 
tees as may he needed shall be elected 
or appointed from time to time by the 
direction or with the approval of the 
committee, ' \ 

7. The chairman shall be ex officio 


| member of all subcommittees. 


Stated very simply, the story is hia 


While our demand for foreign goods 
was less than the foreign demand for our 
goods, our desire for their services was 
mugh greater than their desire for ours. 

Our vast investigating and saving ca- 
pacity since the World War has played 
an enormous”) part in- maintaining 
world purchasing power and facilitating 
those difficult readjustments necessitated 
by the economic upsets of the war period, 
In recent years the capital exports from 
this country have provided the means by 
which world economic development has 
the upward path. Purchases of foreign 
bonds floated in this country—the di- 
rect investment of capital abroad by 
our large industrial enterprises—the buy- 


| been enabled to proceed once more along | 


ing of foreign securities abroad—the fi-| 


nancing of the trade of foreigners by our |} { . 
} | Agencies Represented 
5 ! 


New York banks—all have contributed 


to this most desirable end of stimulating | 


productive activity in other lands. 
the resultant increased production 


enjoyed. 

Last year our long-term investments 
abroad increased by almost $800,000,- 
000, while foreigners increased their 
stake in American prosperity by about 
$400,000,000, 
our short-term to foreigners 
The net result 
of those myriad capital transactions was 
that foreigners gained almost $400,000,- 
of purchasing power with 
which to buy American goods and sery- 


advances 


And} 

of! 
}our neighbors has in turn stimulated the 
| levels of activity that we ourselves have 


In addition, we increased | 


@. Resolved: That the United States 
Department of Commerce is hereby re- 
quested to take charge of the survey and | 
study of drug distribution in cooperation 
with the subcommittees of this Commit- 
tee, and that it proceed at once with the 
preparation of plans for the survey and, 
as promptly as possible after funds are 
available, with its execution. 

D. Resolved: That the members of the 
national drug store survey committee 
having unanimously approved the pro- 
posed survey ard study of distribution 
through drug channels, do hereby au- 
thorize the finance committee to quote 
this approval in asking the members of 
their respective national associations for 
subscriptions to the fund for financing 
the work, 


Various Pharmaceutical 


Among the national associations pe- 
titioning the Department to undertake | 
the work and those present at the meet- 
ing were: 

American Ass’n of Colleges of Phar-! 
macy-—Dr. Chas. E. Caspari, dean, St. 
Louis College of Pharmacy. 

American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages—Carl A. Jones, president, Bris- | 
tol, Va. 


b aay 
American Dru Ass'n 


Manufacturers’ 


|—M. S. Merrell @o0., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ices—that was our net export of capital. | 


So we all must see quite clearly that, 
even if there were to be any small de- 
creases in foreign sales of merchandise 
to us, there are tremendously powerful, 
salutary factors of many other 
that are entirely capable of counterbal- 
ancing and “making good” any normally 
conceivable margin of decrease. Both 
foreign and American commentators 
should bear that fact consistently in 
mind; if they fail to recognize it, and 
accord it its G@ue weight, their comment 
loses value. 


kinds | 


American Manufacturers of Toilet Ar- 
ticles—Wm. L. Crounse, Washington | 
rep., Washington, D. C. ee 

American Pharmaceutical Association 
—Dr. S. L. Hilton, chairman of council, | 
Washington, D. C. i 

American Pharmaceutical Mfrs. Ass'n 

-John:G. Searle, secretary, G. D. Searie 
& Co., Chicago. 

Clock Manufacturers’ Ass’n of Amer- 
icea—W. S. Hays, sec.-treas., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Coca Cola Bottlers’ Association—J. M. 
Drescher, director of research, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Druggists’ 
W. Pauley, 
Louis, Mo. : 

Eastern Soda Water Bottlers’ Ass— 


Research Bureau Alfred 
niember exec, committee, St. 


| Junior Owens, representative, Washing- 
i ton, D. C. 


‘and 


| Easton and Bethlehem, Pa. 
| unreported 


| typers; 


Harris and Ewing. 


so that the serviceable period of automobile tires 
may be extended. 
reau’s abrasive machine being used in the tests. 


The photograph shows the Bu- 


Oe 


Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Ass’n— 
Fk. L. Williamson,. man. dir., U. R. 
Druggists, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Glass Container Ass’n—W. L. Davis, 
member exec. staff, New York, N. Y. 
International Ice Cream Mfrs. Ass’n— 
Fred Rasmussen, exec. sec., Harris- 

burg, Pa. 

Master Photo Finishers’ Ass’n—Wal- 
ter W. Hicks, vice pres., Washing- 
ton, D. C,. 

National Association of Manufactur- 
ers—Robt. L. Lund, vice pres., Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Ass’n Boards of Pharmacy— 
A. C. Taylor, member exec. com., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists’—Julius H. Riemenscnneider, chrm. 
exec. com., Chicago, Ill. 

National Chain Stores Ass’n—M. G. 
Gibbs, vice pres., Peoples’ Drug Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

National Commercial Fixture Mfrs. 
Ass’n—C. F. E. Luce, sec., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

National Confectioners’ 

B. MclIlhenney, 

man Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Conference on Pharmaceu- 
tical Research—Dr. L. L. Walton, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

National Gift and Art Ass’n—W. S. 
Hays, sec., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Ass’n 
—Carl F. G. Meyer, pres., Meyer Bros. 
Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ohio Valley Druggists’ Ass’n—J. Otto 
Kohl, chrm, trades committee, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Proprietary Ass’n—James H. Howe, 
yice pres., President A. H. Lewis Medi- 
cine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
-Rubber Manufacturers’ Ass 
Kunze, secy., New York, N. Y 

Western Confectioners’ Ass’n—L. 
Blunt, treas., President W. C. 
Candy Co., Denver, Colo. 


R. 
E. 


’n—A. D. 


C. 
Nevin 


Commercial Stocks 


Of Grain Decrease 


Stores of Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
Rye and Barley All Decline 


Commercial stocks of wheat in store 
and afloat at United States markets June 
28 were smaller than on June 21, and 
stocks of corn, oats, rye, and barley also 
declined, the Department of Agriculture 
has just stated. 

Stocks on June 28 and June 21, respec- 
tively, were as follows, in bushels: 
Wheat, 109,325,000 and 112,003,000; corn, 
7,077,000 and 8,726,000; oats, 10,955,000 
12,069,000; rye, 12,481,000 and 12,- 
525,000; barley, 6,365,000 and 6,523,000: 
flax, 433,000 and 432,000. * 


| 
Stocks one year ago were as follows: | 


Wheat, 90,442,000; corn, 13,740,000; oats, 
8,592,000; rye, 6,632,000; barley, 6,861- 
000; flax, 434,000, 

There were 
nadian wheat in store in bond in Ameri- 
can markets June 28, against 
June 21 and 23,196,000 a year ago. 


Six Labor Disputes 
Settled During Week 


Eight New Cases Are Reported 
To Labor Department 


A threatened strike involving 2,835 
shoe workers in Brooklyn,’ N. Y., was 
among the eight labor disputes brought 
to the Department of Labor for settle- 
ment during the week ended July 3, ac- 
cording to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of 
the Conciliation Service. 

Two of the new and four old 
ones were adjusted during the week, 
at the close of which there were 25 
strikes and 17 controversies which had 
not reached the strike stage awaiting 
action by Department conciliators. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the new disputes: 

Septum Shoe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Threatened strike of 2,835 shoe workers; 
pending; asked union recognition. 

Plumbers and Steamfitters, Allentown, 

Strike of an 
plumbers and 
working  condi- 


cases 


number of 
steamfitte?s; pending; 
ticn::, 

Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, I!l_—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of 


mobders ; pending; working eonditions. 


American Sales Book Co., Ltd., Elmira, | 


N. Y.—Lockout of 287 stereotypers; pend- 
ing; company refused to make satisfac- 
tory agreement. 


American Sales Book Co., Ltd., Niagara | 


Falls, N. 


778 = stereo- 
refused to 


Y.—Lockout * of 
pending; company 
make satisfactory agreement, 

Glabman Bros., Chicago, IIl.- 
22 upholsterers; unclassified; 
for union affiliation. 

Plumbers, Newton, Mass.—Strike of 59 
plumbers; adjusted; asked five-day week 
with same pay of $12 per day; allowed 
as asked, 

Strawbridge and Clothier Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike of 150 brick 
and lath workers; adjusted; jurisdiction; 
agreed on jurisdiction, 


Strike of 
discharge 


Ass’n—Louis\g n 
pres., Stephen F. Whit- | { 


16,445,000 bushels of Ca- | 


14,902,000 | 


Commercial Standards Declared  * 


| To Be of Benefit to Industries 


Bureau of Standards Specialist Reveals How 


mum Quality Level 


Helps to Retain Good Will 


By Harry H. Steidle 


Division of Trade Standards, Bureau of Standards 


Setting Up of Mini 
| 


If there is any question as to the aver- 
age American’s belief in signs, it will 
|be quickly dissipated by turning to the 
millions of nomadically inclinded tour- 
lists who have implicit faith in the mark- 
ers at our cross roads. Slowing down 
to “30” they get a fleeting glimpse of 
the sign to Portland, Denver, or New 
| York, and on they go confident that they 
lare on the right road to their destina- 
| tion. 
| What, however, would be the attitude 
|of the tourist who found himself 40 or 
| 50 miles on the road to Detroit when 
|he wanted to go to Denver? The an- 
|swer is very obvious—his confidence in 
|road markers would be shaken and with 
|several repetitions of the experience I 
|fear, it would be utterly destroyed. 
However,. past experience has usually 
| proven the reliability of these signs, and 
{the motorist trusts the highway depart- 
|ment, chamber of commerce, or other 
| agency responsible for their erection and 
|proceeds without question, accepting 
|these markers as his guide. 
| Now confidence in signs is by no means 
| new, nor is it limited to those of our 
|yoadsides. In colonial days we found 
lthe hatter, bootmaker, and other ar- 
| tisans establishing themselves in busi- 
ness_after long apprenticeships in their 
trade. They made more than just hats 
or boots, they built a reputation on 
which their success depended and the 
sign of a clever workman became the 
beacon of quality for the people of the 
town and the surrounding countryside. 
In those early days, living conditions 
were quite simple and the housholder 
had but few decisions to make regarding 
the quality of his purchases which were 
limited to a few staple articles. If he 
decided to build a house, its walls would 
be made of local stone or wood, and the 
roof of hand-split shingles from nearby 
white, pine, cedar or cypress trees. 
The industrious housewife spun her 
down yarn and wove her own cloth with 
which to make the family clogping, she 
compounded her own soap frém fat and 
bleached hardwood ashes, made _ her 
brooms from alder branches or broom 
corn, and generally provided for most 
of the family needs. The garden and 
pasture field, supplemented with game 
and wild fruits, supplied the necessary 
food. 
Conditions gradually changed, however, 
d men realized that some could do 
ings better than others, and along 
came the butcher, and baker, and candle- 
stick maker, who sold their own prod- 
ucts and bought others to satisfy their 
needs. Specialization continued and _ in- 
stead of one man making a single prod- 
uct, he might make or only contribute 
to the making of one part of a product 
under our Wghly developed factory 
methods of today. 


Low Prices Often 
| Followed by Poor Quality 


Production increased—and with it com- 
petition became more keen. Competition 
led to lower prices and accompanying the 
lower prices there was too often a low- 
ering of quality to meet the price. Many 
new products have found their way on 
to the market causing a competition, not 
within industry but actually between in- 
:dustries, and while life today unques- 
| tionably contains more leisure, it is like- 
wise infinitely more complex. Heating 
of one’s house involves the choice be- 
tween five or six different methods; using 
wood, one of six or eight grades of coal, 
gas, electricity, and numerous grades of 
fuel oil. 

The inside walls of a home might be 
|made of any one of several hundred 
products ranging from ordinary plaster 
to lumber paneling, or complex synthe- 
tic building boards, while there is no end 
|to the variety of paints, plastic cover- 
ings, and wall papers with which the in- 
teriors may be decorated. The roof may 
be made with shingles of a half dozen 
or more kinds of wood, slate, sheet metal 
|of various sorts, and of a hundred com- 
; position roofings ranging from thin 
| rolled asphalt felts to stiff, hard pressed 
| asbestos shingles. 

@nnumerable brooms and _ brushes, 
soaps, textiles, and other household ne- 
cessities are offered in myriad variety 
in which the claims for them are in- 
| finitely more confusing than Villumi- 
nating. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


When the purchaser has decided upon 
a particular kind of wall covering or 
| roofing or other commodity, the question 
is only half settled. What particular 
brand will give the desired service? 
What is good enough to “swear by? 
Whose sign of quality can be depended 
upon? 

The buyer always willing to pay 
for articles of merit. but he wanfs some 
assurance that he will get that for which 
he paying. Honest merchants and 
manufacturers realize that they must 
keep faith with their customers, but the 
method of establishing this confidence 
becomes a serious problem. 


“ 
is 


is 


Unfortunately there is usually a.small 
but parasitic element in many fields that 
can survive only ona thriving industry 
as their host. They contribute nothing 
to the organized advertising campaigns, 
they refuse to subscribe to established 
ethical principles and their success— 
spare the term—is attained by quality 
reduction, price cutting, price discrimina- 
tion, rebates and other demoralizing busi- 
ness practices. Little attention is paid 
to the service which their products will 
render, they have no concern for the 
future of the industry, their products are 
unbranded and unidentified and their 
only similarity to articles of merit lies 
in their outward appearance. 


Averagé Buyer Cannot 
Test Commodities 


The average buyer has no means of 
testing or analyzing the commodities 
which he buys—that isn’t his business, 
but it is his business to see that he gets 
the best for his money, and in this re- 
spect he looks for some sign of quality. 

The progressive manufacturers and 
dealers in merchandise of honest value 
would unquestionably like to give this 
assurance to their customers, for they 
fully realize that satisfied customers are 
their biggest asset on the road to suc- 
cess, Many methods have been tried, 
but the unscrupulous manufacturer’s 
claim of a product “just as good” still 
perplexes the consumer when there is no 
well defined generally recognized basis 
for comparison, 

A housewife, doctor, or nurse, goes to 
; buy a clinical thermometer. One is of- 


|fered without name or other identifica- 
tion. Another is offered bearing a name, 
a trade mark and a serial number, to- 
“vether with a small certificate that reads - 
eas follows: 

“We, the undersigned manufacturers, 
hereby certify that our registering clinical 
thermometer marked No. will meet 
all the requirements and tests as speci- 
fied in the United States Department of 
Commerce, Commercial Standard CS1-28 
for Clinical Thermometers.” 

Is there any question as to which in- 
strument would be purchased? 

The certification is a guarantee x 
quality to the purchaser and a basis ‘oi 
honest competition for the manufac- 
'turers. There is no question of a “prod- 
uct just as good’-—the question be- 
| comes—“does the product meet with the 
specifications-—does it measure up to the 
standard of quality which the manufac- 
{turers themselves have established?” 


Use of Commercial 
Standards for Quality 


There are today many groups of man- 
ufactured artidles, the outward appear- 
ance of which is so similar as to baffle 
any ready comparison of quality by “’ 
large majority of buyers without resor 
to elaborate or expensive laboratory 
tests, and as a natural consequence these 
goods are purchased on a price basis 
with some regard for outward appear- 
ance but with little discrimination as to 
real quality, except when disclosed after 
repeated and costly experience. | It 
is a simple matter to compare prices. 
The great question in the mind of the 
buyer today is the question of quality. 
An answer to this vital question may be 
found, as it was in the case of clinical 
| thermometers, in the use of commercial 
standards for quality. 

The great competition today is between 
industries and it is natural therefore 
that members of a given industry are de- 
sirous of setting up minimum quality lev- 
els for their commodities in order that 
the public may buy with assurance and 
confidence and that their products as a 
whole shall retain the good will and re- 
spect of the purchaser. 

. Another very potent and oe 
reason for definité commercial standard$ 
lies in their providing a common base 
line of understanding for the industry. 

The annual expense incident to the ex- 
change of merchandise, if it could be ac- 
curately calculated, would be appalling. 
In addition to depreciation, shipping, 
packing, and handling costs much time 
and expense are involved in letter writing 
and telegrams and furthermore ill feeling 
is often engendered which may be erased 
only after long and tireless efforts by 
sales departments. 
| If we dig down into the real cause of 
|this stupendous item of distribution cost 
| it is quite safe to say that in the majority 
|}of cases exchanges and refusals to ac- 
cept materials are based on nothing more 
than misunderstandings—different con- 
ceptions possessed by the buyer and 
| seller, 

Going a step further we find that these 
misconceptions are the flower of a loosely 
woven hit or miss, series of quality 
designations upon which each manufag- 
turer puts his own interpretations me 
from which the consumer orders by the 
use of vague indefinite terms. 

With the establishment of a commer- 
cial standard of quality definite limita- 
tions may be set to classify accurately 
the various grades of any product, and 
uniform tests and terminology are de- 
cided upon, which. become the common 
language for producers, distributors and 
consumers. 


Procedure in Establishing 
Commercial Standards 


When a desire is expressed for the 
o lic . . 
establishment of commercial standards 
the division of trade standards calls a 
preliminary conference to ascertain the 
extent of interest and the probalilities 
of success in the event the project be 
undertaken. When no satisfactory speci- 
fications are available covering the com- 
modity in question the proponent group 
is charged with the responsibility of pre- 
paring a tentative draft which is used 
as a basis of discussion. 

These tentative specifications are cir- 

culated by the division of trade stand- 
ards as the proposed commercial stand- 
ard of the industry and with them is 
sent to all manufacturers, distributors 
and organized consumers an invitation to 
attend a general conference for the con- 
sideration and adoption of a quality 
standard. 
_ Here the proposed specifications are 
frankly discussed and if acceptable as 
presented or with adjustments they are 
approved for recommendation to the en- 
tire industry for formal acceptance. 

_In its revised form the standard is re- 
| circulated with a request that those in- 
terested indicate their approval by sign- 
ing an acceptance form and returning’ it 
to the Bureau of Standards. 

When a satisfactory majority of ac- 
ceptances are received the success of fe 
project is announced and the commercial 
standard beomes effective as the everv 
day basis of operations within the in- 
dustry, / 

With the establishment of definite 
quality standards manufaturers may af- 
fix to their products self-certifying labels 
guaranteeing conformity to the require- 
ments and tests prescribed. Such labels 
facilitate the purchashing of material on 
the specification basis without recourse 
to elaborate and expensive ‘ests and pro- 
vide the customerewith that assurance 
which accompanies the purchase of an 
article of guaranteed quality. 

Briefly stated the function of the Bu- 
reau of Standards in work of this na- 
ture is twofold, first, to see that all ele- 
ments affected by the recommendatio=, 
that is, producers, distributors, users, and 
general interests, are given a full op- 
portunity to be heard and satisfied, and 
second, to promote the standard by pub- 
lication and otherwise, if and when it is 
adopted and accepted by all elements di- 
rectly concerned. 

Through the cooperation of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
copies of standards may be translated 
into foreign language editions and dis- 
tributed abroad by our commercial at- 
taches as a basis for export trade. 

(Phe foregoing an authorized 
summary of an address delivered be- 


fore the International a 


is 


| Club on July 1.) 
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light Integrator 
For Blind Flying 


Proves Succes 


ew Instrument Termed of 

Great Value to Pilots Fol- 
lowing Flight From San 
Antonio to Buffalo 


A “flight integrator” designed by Capt. 
William C. Ocker of Duncan Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., and used recé@ntly in a 
‘blind flying” test trip from San An- 
tonio to Buffalo, N. Y., was described as 
a reliable instrument of great value to 
pirplane pilots in an oral statement July 
38 by Lieut. Roland Birnn of the Army 
Air Corps. 

Lieut. Birnn, press relations officer, 
gave a first-hand account of the method 
of operation of the device following his 
experience in attempting to fly the plane 
in which the instrument was installed. 
Capt. Ocker, accompanied by Lieut. Car! 
J. Crane of Brooks Field, San Antonio, 
stopped off at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C., on the trip to Buffalo, and several 
officers. of the Air Corps stationed in 
the @Washington area inspected the new 
instrument with interest. 

The instrument is installed in a Doug- 
las basic training plane, the sort of 
ship, according to Lt, Birnn, employed 
during the transition stage before stu- 
dent pilots are assigned to standard 
service-type craft. The front cockpit 
is hooded over, so that the aviator seated 
in that part of the plane is unable to 
obseige either the sky, other planes, or 
objects on the ground below. 

Stock Instruments Used 

_ “All stock instruments in use in stand- 
ard service ships as well as Capt. Ock- 
er’s invention, are installed in this cock- 
pit for the use of the pilot attempting 
the blind-flying stunt,” Lt. Birnn said. 

“As the plane has dual control an ex- 
perienced pilot is seated in the front 
cockpit for the experiment, and the reg- 
ular pilot of the ship is seated behind 
him. In this case, Lt. Crane flew the 
ship from the field and rose to about 
2,000 feet before turning it over to Capt. 
Ocker. Then Capt Ocker attempted to 
fly a previously-determined course, us- 
ing instruments entirely.” 

“Blind flying” or “instrument flying” 
is a comparatively simple task for an 
experienced pilot attempting to maintain 
a course in good weather, but when the 
air is “bumpy” standard instruments in- 
stalled in service craft are affected by 
weather conditions to such an extent that 
often the pilot is unable to determine 
his exact position, Lieut. Birnn declared. 

“Except in ‘bumpy weather,’ it is easy 
for an experienced pilot if the ship is 
rigged well; that is, if one wing isn't 
heavier than the other, and so on. There 
is no trick at all in flying straight and 
level, either, and mail plane pilots often 
fly indefinitely in a straight line. It is 
a common thing for an Army pilot to 
put his head down and attempt to keep 
the ship in position without looking at 
either the sky or the ground,” he ex- 
plained, 

Instruments Reliable 

The air speed indicator and pitch-and- 
climb indicator show a pilot whether he 
is’ “up or down,” Lieut. Birnn said, 
and the turn-and-bank indicator shows 
Whether the craft is turning right or 
left. These instruments are reliable and 
satisfactory for the purposes for which 
they were designed, he asserted. 

The principal difficulty even for ex- 
perienced aviators in blind flying, Lieut. 
Birnn disclosed, is in telling how much 
6f an intended turn has been completed 
at any time. This information is pro- 
vided by the new Ocker invention, he 
said. 

Continuing his description of the test 
flight, Lieut. Birnn said: 

“Then Lieut. Crane signals for a 180- 
degree turn. Most pilots have quite a 
time of it making this turn evenly and 
correctly. The present form of magnetic 
compass has some lag, due to the inertia 
caused by the moving of the dial or 
ford. There is no way of knowing when 
¥® has completed his turn. 

“The only thing to do is to rely on the 
time element for this information. A 
pilot knows a 180-degree turn requires 
11 seconds in an ordinary bank. Then 
he can straighten to normal according to 
the turn-and-bank indicator. He waits 
until the compass chord has ceased its 
periodic oscillations and ‘fudges’ around 
to complete his turn. 

Different Methods. 

“In going into a bank, some pilots 
keep the lateral position mercury ball in 
the turn-and-bank indicator in the cen- 
tral position and gradually use the rud- 
der until the needle of the indicator 
points either to the right or left. Others 
bank the machine at first, causing the 
needle to pvint and the ball to roll 
to the position of the bank, and then 
gradually kick on the rudder until the 
ball comes back to normal and there is 
neither skidding nor slipping. But there 
is no way, with present instruments, for 
a hooded pilot to tell whether he has 
banked mory or less than 45 degrees. 

At low altitudes and in thick weather, 
it is impossible for a pilot to experiment 
with his position until his instruments 
indicate exactly that he is back in normal 
position, Lt. Birnn explained, and avia- 
tors have experienced the need for some 
device which will show the position at 
all times. 

“The experienced pilot is used to see- 
ing sky ahead,” he said. “When he flies 
by insggsuments he flies against his 
s oc” 

Description of Instrument 

The instrument developed by Capt. 
Ocker consists of a “moving screen de- 
picting a sky dotted by clouds,” Lt. Birnn 
said, which is actuated by an electrically- 
driven gyroscope. In front of the hori- 
zon on the screen there is a miniature 
airplane, he said, which banks in exactly 
the same manner as the ship in which 
the instrument is installed. This gives 
the pilot some means of comparing his 
position. 5 

“When you skid, the screen moves 
the same as the sky seems to move,” 
Lt. Birnn related. ‘You know how far 
vou're ‘banked, for a cloud comes into 
sight for each 45 degrees of turn.” 

For instructing skeptical pilots dur- 
ing early training Lt. Birnn explained, 
the ‘whirling chair” will be used in con- 
junction with the Ocker invention, A 
blindfolded pilot seated in a chair is 
whirled six turns in 18 seconds and then 
the chair is stopped suddenly. Observa- 
tion has shown, he said, that the subject 
experiences a reflex sensation of being 
turned in the opposite direction when 
the chair stops, and this feeling lasts 
for 16 seconds. 


W) ~~ such an exper’ ~ ent is performed 


with the “flivht integrator,” according to | 


Lt. Birnn, tk subject is enclosed in a 
hood but, by being able to compare his 
position with 1.oving objects in the in- 
strument, is able to tell how the chair 
being whirled. The ‘reflex sensation” 
dee such conditions lasts only five 
conds, he said, showing that the instru- 
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System of Retail Accounts 
For Groceries Is Devised 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tions of the journal. Space is provided 
fo: all data relevant to the cost of the 
product, guch as soure of supply, 
amount elivucchane and various expense 
items. 

By footing the columns of the journal 
daily, an operation requiring a very few 
minutes, and carrying the totals to the 
corresponding columns of the ledger, 
highly valuable records are claimed to 
be kept with a minimum of effort, it was 
said. Expenses are broken down for the 

| merchant into several main groups: De- 
|livery, equipment, labor, stationery and 
supplies, water, heat and light, rent and 
repairs, advertising, taxes and general 
expense. A monthly record of accounts 
payable and accounts receivable is also 
provided. 

It was pointed out that printed sets of 
instructions accompanying each set of 
record sheets indicate fo. the grocer type 
of entries included uader each heading 
and also make for comparability of fig- 
ures as between different stores so that 
the results obtained may h judged on 
the basis of records of other merchants 
operating under like conditions. 

According to Mr. Dunn, many practical 
applications of the suryey findings, in 
addition to the system of accounts just 
developed, have been reyerted to the di- 
rectors of the survey. Outstanding 
among these, he said, have been those of 
local credit men’s associations, national 
wholesale grocery associations and hun- 
dreds of retail grocers who have remod- 
eled their stores or improved their mer- 
chandising methods. 


Reduction in Wheat 
Termed Beneficial 


Department of Agriculture 
Takes Into Account For- 
eign Increase 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
substitution of crops which would not 
result in an over-supply of other prod- 
ucts were advised in the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

With increasing foreign competition 
and a prospect that the average price of 
wheat in world markets during the next 
six to ten years will be lower than in the 
past seven, hard Winter wheat growers 
must seriously consider the suitability of 
their farms, organization, and practices 
for profitable wheat production in the 
fture. 

As long as hard Winter wheat is pro- 
duced in excess of domestic requirements, 
that class of wheat will be very sensitive 
to world-market conditions. In the past 
seven years the exports of hard red Win- 
ter wheat constituted nearly 20 per cent 
of our production of that type of wheat 
and 48 per cent of our total exports of 
unmilled wheat. Even at that, the ex- 
ports in the past two years have not 
been sufficient to clear the domestic mar- 
kets at the end of the season for the new 
crops. A material reduetion in the sup- 
ply of hard red Winter wheat would not 
only raise the level of world wheat prices 
by its effect upon the total world supply, 
but it would also narrow the spread in 
prices between Kansas City and Liver- 
pool, resulting in a substantial improve- 
ment in the relation between domestic 
and foreign market prices. Over a period 
of years, the initial increase in the world 
price of wheat resulting from a diminu- 
tion in our exports probably would be 
offset in some degree by expansion in 
production and exports of other countries, 
but a large part of the improvement in 
domestic prices in relation to world mar- 
ket prices probably would remain, 

Wheat Growers’ Problem 

Wheat growers in the hard Winter 
wheat belt have faced the problem of 
producing wheat profitably in a period 
of increasing world competition and de- 

wclining prices. Up to the present time, 

many growers have been able to meet 
this situation by substantial reductions 
in costs secured through improved farm 
organization and production methods. 
The more important factors that have 
contributed to make this possible are: 
Rapid adoption of improved tractors, de- 
velopment of small combines, increased 
use of better adapted wheat varieties, 
and better tillage methods which facili- 
tate early preparation of the seed bed 
and moisture conservation and an _ in- 
crease in the size of the usual wheat 
farm. Under the influence of those im- 
provements, the wheat acreage has been 
materially expanded in the western por- 
tions of the hard Winter wheat belt, dur- 
ing a period when agricultural prices 
have been settling to lower levels; and 
increased production there has been in 
turn a factor making for declines in 
wheat prices. 

Where the land is well suited to wheat, 
improvements in production practices 
might well be more generally adopted. 
In the hard Winter Wheat Belt, an in- 
crease in the size of many farms will 
facilitate the adoption of newer methods 
and equipment. In some parts of the 
hard Winter Wheat Belt material in- 
creases have already been made in the 
size of family farms, and further in- 
creases seem probable and desirable. By 
such means acre costs can be lowered, 
yields imereased, and _ bushel 
brought down, , 

Furthermore, in the western portions 
of the hard Winter Wheat Belt exper!- 
ence and research have demonstrated the 
desirability of fallowing lands used fo 
wheat—planting wheat on only a portion 
of the land each year. Under this 
method higher average yields and higher 

| protein content are ordinarily secured 
than where wheat !s grown continuously. 
Better distribution of the use of labor 
and equipment is secured where fallow- 
ing is practiced. A smaller acreage is 
harvested to secure a given number of 
bushels of wheat, thus reducing harvest- 
ing costs per bushel. Where part of the 
land is fallowed each year, a diversity 
of seed bed preparation methods is a 
necessary consequence. This gives 
greater stability to wheat production 
since no one method of preparing the 
,seed bed generally best vear after 
|year. This tends to reduce the risk of 
complete failure in any one year, thereby 
giving wheat production in the subhumid 
areas greater stability and lower costs. 
A material increase in the practice of 
fallowing is desirable. 
Substitutes for Wheat 
|! In view of the changes in wheat pro- 
duction that seem inevitable during the 
|}next few years, material adjustments in 
the older wheat-producing areas are 
highly desirable. On many farms where 
wheat production has long- been a more 
cr less important farm enterprise, the 
new conditions demand at least a partial 
withdrawal. Here, it is important to 
ment simulaies actual conditions and 
provides ~ focal point for the vision. 
Such an instrument will be of im- 
measurable valu- for flying through fog, 
| thick clouds, or darkness. Lt. Birnn be- 
|lieves, and will be adopted as standard 
| equipment in the future. 
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Making Clay Lining for Irrigation Canal 


Clay torn away from the 


«or - 
consider carefully the relation of the 
{wheat enterprise to tne other enterprises 
in the established systems of farming. 

The problem of these changes at once 
raises the question of substitutes for 
wheat. The general tendency in those 
older wheat areas is to substitute hay 
and pasture crops such as sweet clover, 
alfalfa, and other legumes for a large 
part of the grain crop acreage. These 
crops serve the double purpose of soil 
improvement and feed for livestock. Any 
considerable accelerattion of the rate at 
which this development is going on, how- 
ever, exposes the farmers of these areas 
io the danger of expanding unduly their 
livestock enterprises, particularly in 
terms of beef and dairy production, and 
thus contributing to the periodic over- 
expansion of these industries. 

There has been evidence of a tendency 
to increase land values in the newer 
wheat regions. In view of the outlook 
for wheat in the next few years, this 
tendency may result in distress if the 
land over-capitalized. The past ex- 
perience of regions in which farming has 
been relatively profitable is that the re- 
sultant higher incomes have been used 
too frequently in the higher capitaliza- 
tion of the land at the ultimate expense 
of the standards of living of the people 
on the land. Disaster has often followea 
declining prices when much of the in- 
creased income has been used to bid up 
land values. Excessive competition for 
the control of land has resulted in boom 
conditions in which land values rose to 
levels that could not be supported by its 
producing capacity. The consequences of 
such boom and their inevitable collapse 
are loss of farm homes, bank failures, 
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and financially demoralized communities. | was 


Those portions of theahard Winter wheat 
belt where incomes have been relatively 
high in recent years must guard against 
the development of such conditions. 

The use of part of the farm income in 

| fortunate years to retire indebtedness, 
make improvements, or accumulate re- 
serves that can be used to tide over ad- 
verse years is a wise policy. It 
tablished business practice to set up re- 
serves against emergencies. This princi- 
ple applies to wheat production in the 
Great Plains region in particular, because 
of the variability in weather and other 
production conditions. Under these con- 
ditions, the use of a portion of the income 
for investments that are readily saleable 
and of stable value is highly desirable. 
Such reserves are then available if 
needed in times of less favorable re- 
turns. 

In view of the increasing world produc- 
tion of wheat and the probable lower 
level of prices, special caution should be 
exercised in expanding wheat production 
in those areas where limited rainfall and 
other uncertain factors make wheat 
growing particularly precarious. Expan- 
sion within these areas, if at all advis- 
able, should be undertaken only by those 
thoroughly familiar with the conditions 
and the hazards involved, 
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New Record Is Attained 
In Aeronautical Exports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
per cent went to Latin America and 
per cent to the Far East. The division 
reports that European countries did not 
figure at all as purchasers of complete 
aircraft from the United States, although 
engines and parts shipments to Europe 
remained important. 

Some of the exports of complete craft 
were for operation on the international 
air lines in South and Central America 
which are owned by United States cap- 
ital. It is estimated that there are over 
100 American aircraft in operation over 
the Latin American lines, of which prob- 
ably 80 per cent show up in export sta- 
tistics, division records show. 

Sales of engines were made to six 
markets where no business was done in 
1929, but Germany remained the princi- 
pal market in point of value with pur- 
chase of 15 enginees worth more than 
$100,000. Java and Madura, China, 
Bolivia, Colombia and Australia were 
foreign markets added during 1930. 
Peru absorbed 21 engines at a valuation 
slightly lower than that for Germany. 

The division reported that although 
the first five months’ figures for both 
years do not show engine exports to 
Europe other than Germany, recent re- 
indicate that American engines 
are to be used on locally fabricated 
planes on several European air lines. 
| American engines, the reports reveal, 
were recently installed in “the world’s 
largest seaplane,” the “Dornier DO-X” 
which is to fly from Europe to this 
country during the present Summer, 

Nine countries which purchased en- 
|gines in 1929 are not found on the 1930 
list. An analysis of statistics shows 
that sales in new markets totaled $148,- 
943, while sales in 1929 to markets not 
listed for 1930 totaled $168,227. 

“Shipments of aircraft parts and ac- 
cessories from the United States during 
the period under review not only in- 
creased $93,449 over the $846,510 worth 
exported during the same period of last 
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bank by 
hydraulic action is carried by the water into chan- 
nels which lead to an irrigation canal. 
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powerful 
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United States Reclamation Service 


the canal, the clay falls to the bottom, and forms 
a lining through which little water can seep, ac- 
cording to the United States Reclamation Service. 
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Extension Planned of Office 


For Placing of Farm Labor 


Director to Tour Western Agricultural Areas With View to 
Expanding Activities and to Study Conditions 
In Harvest Employment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion of the wheat crop was below normal! ing labor is equal to that 


on account of dry soil at seeding time, 
severe Winter and an unfavorable Spring. 

The western two-thirds Kansas, 
which is the largest Winter wheat grow- 
ing State, expected to harvest 
nearly 11,000,000 acres in June and the 
early part of this month. The increased 
use of the combine in the past two years 
the 


of 


was 


has decreased number of outside 
laborers required, yet there is still a de- 
mand for several thousand hands, it was 
pointed out. Wages in Kansas, accord- 
ing to information reaching the Depart- 
of Labor, 
board. Pay in 
the same. 


Northeastern 


ment 


other States is about 
usually needs 
from 2,000 to 3,000 men to take care 
of the wheat crop, about 30 countie: 
in southeastern Nebraska require around 
8,000 workers, and South Dakota in a 
normal year will use about 10,000 out- 
side workers. North Dakota, which, ié 
stated at the Department, the 
leading Spring wheat State, normally re- 
quires 20,000 men from outside the State. 
The cutting usually starts in the south- 
eastern counties about Aug. 1 and in the 
northern sections around Aug. 10 or 15. 
In North Dakota, the demand for thresh- 


State Laws Vary 
On Highway Signs 


Coiorado 


Is 


lowa Regulations Probably 
Clearest, Federal Bureau 
Of Public Roads Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and prohibit the erection by unauthor- 
ized agencies of any warning or direc- 
tion signs, markers, signals, or lights in 
imitation of any railroad crossing or 
other official sign. 
Various Regulations 

In a few States, it was said, signs are 
prohibited on the publie domain, near 
parks, cemeteries, State forests, and 


| other local sites, and advertising matter 


traffic direction 


is prohibited on and 
signs. 

In the majority of States, various 
State, county and local officials are au- 
thori: d to remove unlawful signs; a few 
States nermit anyone to remove signs 
erected in violation of the law. 

About half the States prohibit the 
painting of advertising notices on or af- 
fixing them to rocks, stones, fences, cul- 
verts, bridges, trees or other private 
property, in some cases anywhere in the 
State, in others within the limits of th 
highway, without 
or of proper officials. 

The laws of four States— Connecticut, 
Nevada, New Mexico and Utah—require 


are from $38 to $4 plus | 


the consent of owners | 


| advertising sign without 


that all advertising signs be placed cer- | 


tain distances from public 
Thirteen States either require that ad- 
vertising agencies be licensed and collect 
an annual fee for each sign, or impose 
a tax for each sign. In most cases they 
i-quire permits, to the applications for 
which must be attached the written con- 
sents of owners of property on which 
signs are to be erected. Applications, 


as a rule, must state the sizes of signs ' 


and proposed locations. 

Connecticut levies a license fee of $100 
a year, and an annual permit fee vary- 
from $3 for each panel of every sign 
of 300 square feet or less to $9 for those 
between 600 and 900 square feet. Ver- 
mont collects an annual fee of $25 and 
levies an annual tax ranging from 50 
cents for each panel or separate display 
of 6 to 15 square feet to $9.25 for 550 
to 600 square feet, increasing the rate 
75 cents for every additional 50 square 
feet. 

A license fee of $10 collected in 
North Carolina from agencies for signs 
outside incorporated towns and cities. 
In cities the fees are based on popula- 
tion and vary from $10 for less than 
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and Madura, Yugoslavia and the Union 
of South Africa.” 


Canada remained the best market for 
new and replacement parts, while Soviet 
Russia supplanted China as second in 
importance. China held a _ prominent 
place in exports, it was stated, with 
shipments valued at more than $40,000. 
Thirteen European countries figured in 


| year,” the division reports declare, “but {this trade as compared with nine coun- 


j went to such countries as Surinam, Java tries the same period last year. 
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highways. | 
| hibit 


| Way 


| constructed 


for 
hands. thousand men 
be needed the harvest into 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. 
Heaviest demands 
pected by the farm in 
August when the harvest reaches the 
Spring wheat States of the North. Often’ 
the harvest 


will 
moves 


Several 


as 


for labor are 


division 


ex- 
labor 


will be finished in one State 
in time for laborers to move with it into 
The 
them against 


the fields of an adjoining State. 


division, however, warns 


arriving in advance of the harvest and 
in starting for the fields until they know 
where and when they can get work, Bui- 
letins issued periodically by the division 
impart such information. 

As the grain nears maturity the actual 
harvest are greatly affected by 
the weather and cutting may be advanced 
or retarded by climagic conditions. Thus 
the division advocates that the workman 
should, if possible, provide himself with 
sufficient funds to tide him over in case 
of unavoidable temporary delay in ob- 
taining employment. 

Inquiries for truck and tractor jobs 
during the harvest greatly exceed orders 
received for this sort of labor, and men 
leaving for the wheat fields should ex- 
pect to do regular harvesting, although 
some tractor men will doubtless find 
work after they become acquainted or 
demonstrate their qualifications and de 
pendability, it was stated at the Depart- 
ment. Generally, any able-bodied man, 
used to outdoor work, can make good in 
the harvest fields, which do not offer light 
work during the hot wether. 
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Many men have come in the past to 
the central office of the farm 
vision in Kansas City under the impres 
sion that they were at the threshold 
of the great harvest fields, it was said. 
Actually the city is fully 200 miles from 
the center of harvest activities, and men 
passing through it should get in touch 
with the central office for further direc- 
tion but should travel directly to the 
localities in the wheat districts where 
men are needed, planning their arrival 
as nearly as possible at cutting time. 

CS<a< ‘ LL I TTF 
5,000 inhabitants to $100 for more than 
35,000. 

After Jan. 1, 1931, every outdoor ad- 
vertising agency in New Jersey will be 
required to secure an annual license from 
commissioner of motor vehicles and pay 
an annual fee of $100, and an additional 
fee of cents for each square foot of 
display. Nebraska requires 2 State per- 
mit for advertising signs and 
a fee of 25 cents to $5 for each sign. No 
sign may have a surface area of more 
than 10 square feet. Similar fees are 
assessed by other States, 

Seventeen States forbid the erection 
or maintenance by advertising agencies 
upon private property of any commercial 
i consent of the 
owner and impose a fine of $5 to $200 
or imprisonment of five days to one year 
for violation. The laws of 19 States pro- 
signs on public highways under 
State control and most of them stipulate 
fines from $5 to $500 or imprisonment of 
of from 10 to 90 days or both. 

In 20 States, advertising signs are not 
permitted upon any highway without 
consent of proper officials, and in some 
States a fine of from $10 to $500 is im 
posed for violation. The laws of 11 
States prohibit the erection on any high- 
of any Caneger or direction en 
bearing commercial advertising. 
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Jowa Law Favored 
It was explained that of the 13 States, 
the laws of which specifically state that 


{no sign shall be erected to obscure the 


view of highways at certain points, Iowa 
probably has the best defined. In that 
State, “billboards, signboards, and ad- 
vertising signs, whether erected and 
on public or private prop- 
erty, which so obstruct and impaiy the 
view of any portion or part of public 
street, avenue, highway, boulevard, alley 
or of a railroad or street railway track 
as to render dangerous the use thereof,” 
are public nuisances and may be removed; 
and whoever is convicted of erecting or 
continuing such nuisance is subject to a 


| fine of not more than $1,000 or impris- 


onmeht not exceeding one year. 


The laws of a number of States make 
mention of the fact that certain adver- 
tising by manufacturers or landowners 
located along highways will be permitted, 
and some designate a prescribed area 
for such advertising. Such signs, how- 
ever, it was pointed out, must not ob- 
struct views along highways. 
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Supreme Court Review 


On Oil Suit Is Opposed 


The Department of Justice has filed 
a brief opposing a review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States of the 
case of the Texas Company v. Wilbur, 
No. 156, involving the right of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to prevent the 
performance of sales contracts for oil 
produced on land leased from the Gov- 
ernment. | 

The land in question, it is pointed out, 
was leased to Fred W. Klindt, was later 
subleased through various subleases to 
the Cody Petroleum Company. The Cody 
company contracted to sell oil produced 
on the land to the Texas Company at a 
rate of 53 cents per barrel. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior disapproved the con- | 
tract or any other sales agreement for 
less than 85 cents a barrel and threat- 
ened to seal up the wells if this re- 
quirement were violated. 

It is contended in the brief in opposi- 
tion that the payment of royalties under 
the leases involved has been made and 
accepted in money from the time produc- 
tion began under them. This, it is urged, 
was an election by the Government “to 
take its royalties in money” within the 
provisions for election in the leases. 
“Accordingly,” it stated, “the right 
of the Secretary to approve or disap- 
prove the sales contract between the pe- 
titioner and the Cody Petroleum Com- 
pany was one expressly given to the Sec- 
retary by the leases under which the pe- 
titioner claims.” 
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Visual Broadcasting 
Called Experimental 


Radio Commission Defends 
License Procedure 


Brief Filed With Court 


in 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
application was not granted are presented 
by the Commission in its statement of 
facts, 

It is brought out by the Commission 
that the experimental visual broadcast- 
ing stations operate in the short-wave 
spectrum on five channels 100 kilocycles 
in width, and are entirely divorced from 
the broadcast band, in which broadcast- 
ing stations operate. Stations in the 
broadcast band use channels only 10 kilo- 
cycles in width. 

Not only is the transmission of tele- 
vision experimental, but the manufacture 
of radio visual receiving sets is naturally 
in the same engineering status, accord- 
ing to the Commission. Because there 
are “only a limited number of such re 
ceiving sets on the market, and few, if 
any, of them are of any practical worth 
other than a curiosity or novelty, pubiic 
interest at this time does not require 
the adoption of regulations providing for 
sound accompaniment for visual broad- 
casting,” says the Commission. 

“Television not yet ready to offer 
to the public as a whole. It not yet 
possible to foresee exactly or with any 
degree of certainty just what engineer- 
ing developments will take place in this 
highly technical field of radio activity.” 

None of the frequencies in the broad- 
cast spectrum, covering the territory 
from 550 to 1,500 kilocycles, has ever 
been designated by law or international 
treaty or by regulation of the Commis- 
sion for use as a sound track for pro- 
grams to be synchronized with visual 
broadcasts, the court is informed. “Fur- 
thermore, appellant’s visual broadcasting 
Station W&XAV is operated under an ex- 
perimental license.” 

One of the primary reasons for the 
application of the Short Wave and Tele- 
vision Laboratory ‘twas admitted by ap- 
pellant to be an effort to secure a medium 
for the direct promotion of the sale of 
television receivers manufactured by ap- 
pellant,” the Commission states. ‘The 
Commission did not regard this as a 
ground for denial of the application, yet 
the Commission felt that this fact alone, 
or taken in connection with the other 
facts herein involved, did not constitute 
a sufficient showing that public interest, 
convenience or necessity would be served 
by the granting of appellant’s applica- 
tion.” 
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Farmers Trained » 
In 3,700 Centers 


In more than 3,700 centers in the 
United States, the Federal Board for Vo- 
«tional Education now training the 
farmvr and the jtuture farmer in more 
efficient production and marketing of his 
produce, the chief of agricultural edu 
cation service, Dr. C. H. Lane, siated 
orally July 1. 

These centers are the vocational agri- 
cultural departments of high scheols, Dr. 
Lane said. The chief aim of agricul- 
tural edueation service is to bring about 
ywieater cooperation among farmers, he 
nointed out. 

Dr. Lane stated that the Federal 
Board does not advise the farmer in 
reference to decreasing or increasing his 
crops, and the like, but does continually 
urge him to look to experts on agricul- 
tural matters for advice. One of the 
most important aids to agricultural im- 
provement is the development in the 
farmet of a habit of looking towards 
agencies of research, such as the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, for information about 
planting crops, increasing and decreas- 
ing acreage, and about similar problems 
connected with quantity output, Dr. 
Lane said. 

Cooperative marketing, 
is generally resognized for 
benefits. It ts but another 
operative association. Those cooperative 
which are sful are 
those which are efficiently managed, Dr. | 
Lane declared. 

The suecessful association must be 
directed by a man of ability and quali- 
tied for his position, assisted by other} 
directors who are equally capable and 
active, and it must be soundly financed, 
Dr. Lane said. 

Through cooperative marketing, Dr. ! 
Lane further stated, farmers are able to 
meet on common ground and get an intel- 
ligent view of their mutual interests. | 
Obedience of the members to the com- 
mon principles underlying any coopera- 
tive association, such as cooperative mar- 
keting, the very root of the whole, 
relationship, he pointed out. The great- 
est weaknesses in enterprises of this 
character undertaken by groups of farm- 
ers is the tendency of the farmers not 
to cooperate when cooperation is most 
necessary, Dr. Lane said. 
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Corn Pack for Iowa 


Valued at $6,000,000, 


State of Iowa: | 
Des Moines, July 5. 

The Iowa corn pack in 1929 was valued | 

at more than $6,000,000, according to | 

\3 report on the State’s canning industry | 
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New Diving Bell 


To Be Tested by 
Navy Department 


Modified Apparatus  De- 
signed for Submarine 
Rescues to Be Operated at 
New London Naval Base 


A modified diving bell, incorporating 
all desirable features about which knowl- 
edge has been gained during months <* 
extensive experimentation, will be tested 
next month under actual sea conditions 
further to determine the practicability 
of rescuing men from submarines, ac- 
cording to an announcement July 5 by 
the Department of the Navy. 

Now being built at the New 
Navy Yard, the modified bell 
used experimentally off the submarine 
base at New London, Conn., with the 
hulk of the submarine “S-4,” as the op- 
erating base. The tests will start 
August and will be conducted in 
water at a depth of 200 feet. 

Rigorous Tests 

Should the preliminary tests be satis- 
factory, the bell will be subjected to 
more vigorous experiments, to ascertain 
its capabilities and limitations, as well 
as the precautions which must be taken 
in its use, the statement said. Then it 
is planned to construct a new and 
stronger bell capable of withstanding 
pressure at a depth of 400 feet, which 


York 
will be 


in 
still 


‘represents the maximum depth for which 


submarines are designed to operate. 

The experiments are in furtherance 
of the submarine safety and salvage 
program of the Navy, begun following 
the “S-4” disaster in December, 1927, 
in which five officers, 34 enlisted men and 
one civilian lost their lives. The full 
text of the Department’s statement fol- 
lows: 

Tests of a modified diving bell at the 
submarine base, New London, Conn., 
will be undertaken the first part of 
August by naval personnel attached to 
the experimental “U.S. S. S. 1,” in order 
to further determine the practicability of 
rescuing men from a sunken submarine. 

The modified diving bell is being com- 
pleted at the New York Navy Yard, and 
its new features are the result of tests 
during the past winter off Key West, 
Fla., in which three types of diving bells 
were used in a series of tests with the 
“S-4.” 

To Begin in August 

The tests to start in August will be 
conducted in still water at a depth of 
about 200 feet. After the preliminary 
tests, the new diving bell will be sub- 
jected, if satisfactory, to further tests 
under less favorable weather conditions 
to determine definitely its capabilities 
and limitations, as well as the precau- 
tions which must be taken in its use. 

Should the. modified diving bell prove 
successful in the tests, it is planned to 
construct a new and stronger bell capa- 
ble of withstanding pressures at a depth 
of 400 feet, which represents the maxi- 
mum depth for which submarines are 
designed to operate. 

For the tests last Winter which led to 
the development of the modified diving 
bell, three hatches on the “S-4” were pro- 
vided with special coamings to which a 
diving bell could be attached in such a 
manner as to exclude the water and to 
permit: passage between the submarine 
and diving bell. Three diving bells were 
provided for the Key West experiments. 

One of the three diving bells was in- 
tended to be lowered from a surface ves- 
sel and centered over a submarine’s 
hatch by means of hauling wires led to 
anchors planted around the submarine, 
the hauling wires being operated by a 
crew of three men in the diving bell. 
The second diving bell was intended to 
be hauled down to the submarine hatch 
with positive buoyancy by means of 
winches from which cables were led to 
rings on the sides of the submarine 
hatch. The third type was a_ closed 
caisson which was intended to be hauled 
down by a winch on board the subma- 
rine and operated by her crew after a 
line from the winch had been attached 
to the caisson. 

Difficulties Encountered 

The comparative tests showed that the 
first type was the least satisfactory of 
all, since it was subjected to all ‘the mo- 
tion of the surface vessel from the ac- 
tion of the sea. The crew of the bell 
also had some difficulty in placing the 
bell accurately over the submarine hatch 
and in making the watertight connec- 
tion. The second type proved to have 
the moSt satisfactory means of lowering 
and attaching the bell for the reason 
that since it floated up from its wires, 
which were attached to the submarine, 
it was free of any considerable motion 
once it was well submerged. The third 
type was a closed caisson and its occu- 
pants were, therefore, not subjected to 
sea pressure as were the occupants of 
the other two types. No time, as a re- 
sult, was required for decompression of 
the men rescued. The effort required by 
the crew of the submarine in hauling 
this third type down to the hatch was 
considerable, and in view of the prob- 
ability that the submarine would be un- 
der greater than atmospheric pressure 
and that the crew might be in poor 
physical condition, this method of haul- 
ing down was discarded. 

The tests at Key West, however, indi- 
cated that such a method of rescue offers 
some promise of success even under mod- 
erately adverse weather conditions, and 
so, the second of these three diving beils 
was sent to the New York Navy Yard 
where a bulkhead is being placed in its 
bottom so as to avoid the necessity of 
placing the bell and its occupants under 
sea pressure while it In use. This 
change requires other modifications® in 


is 


{the arrangement of the winches and the 


method of attachment to the submarine, 
but its principle of operation will be 
unchanged. 

The tests of the modified diving bell 


| to be undertaken at New London will be 


supervised by Lieut, Comdr, Palmer H. 
Dunbar, U. S. Navy, Lieut. Charles B. 
Momsen, U. S. Navy, and Lieut. Noro- 
Ives, U. S. Navy, commanding 
officer of the “U. S. S, S-4.” Most of 
the personnel who will conduct the tests 
have had long experience in submarines 
and are therefore the most concerned in 
determining the true value of any res- 
cue apparatus. Some assisted in the sal- 
vaging of the “S-4” and the “S-51;” and 
are thoroughly experienced in the per- 
formance of work under water and under 
the most adverse conditions. All have 
been engaged in experimental work of 


| this nature for nearly two years, 


made by the chief of the dairy and food 
division, R. G, Clark. 

Corn comprised about 8( per cent of 
the output of the 60 canning plants in 
the State, the report said, and the out- 
put in 1929, amounting to 3,054,510 cases 
of 24 cans each, was samewhat larger 
than in 1928. 
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~~ Petroleum Output Diversified Foreign Markets 
Open for American Exports 


. 


Shows Decrease 


From Last Year 


Average Daily Production in 
May Exceeded April Fig-| 
ures, However, Commerce, 
Survey Shows 


‘Department of Commerce 


The demand for American-made prod- 
ucts in foreign countries ranging from 
fly swatters to automobiles, offer a diver- 
sified market to exporters for the sale 
lof their goods, according to the Depart- 

The daily average production of pe-| ment of Commerce. 
troleum was higher in May than in| Inquiries for such products.“as floor 
‘April, but below the average for May,! polishes, taxicab equipment, under- 
1929, according to the monthly petro-| ground cables, billiard cues, phonograph 


ort just issued by the Bureau, motors, ink bottles, asbestos gloves, rub- 
ae > artment 2 Commerce. | ber boots and numerous other articles 
ee ee as |of American manufacture have been re- 


Total production for the month was 80,-| ceived by the Department. 


176,000 barrels. | The world wide opportunities available 
Stocks of crude petroleum declined | are indicated by the requests from South 
about 2,300,000 barrels, but those of | Africa, Venezuela, Germany, | China, 
gas oil and fuel oil increased slightly | Netherlands, “Haiti, Egypt, Uruguay, 
more than 3,000,000 barrels, it was|Turkey and many other countries. 
stated. Production ef motor fuel de-| Detailed information on the foreign 
clined slightly from the April daily|trade opportunities included in the list 
average, while the indicated domestic | js available to firms and individuals upon 





demand was 6 per cent larger than in| application to any district or coopera- | 


May of. last year. Gasoline stocks | tive office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
dropped by about 400,000 barrels, it was| Domestic Commerce centrally located 
stated. The statement follows in full! throughout the United States. 
text: . , | The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
According to reports received by the) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- (a or p) means either, and s a) means 
merce, the production in the United| cole agency, in the Department's list, 
States during May, 1930, amounted to| which follows in full text: : 
80,176,000 barrels, a daily average of : 
2,586,000 barrels.. This compares with) Agricultural Implements: 
a daily average of 2,573,000 barrels in| Engines, heavy oil, small horsepower, 
April, 1930, and with a daily average of | 46299, Milan, Italy (a); lawn mowers, 
2,723,000 barrels for May, 1929. | ball bearing and nonball bearing, 46320, 
Texas Decline Reported | Johannesburg, South Africa (a); trac- 
Texas, the leading producing State, ee en tee en (s a). 
recorded a slight decline in daily aver- | 46330, Guayaquil, Ecuador (s a). 
age production in May. California, the | Automotive Products: 
third ranking State, also recorded a de-| Automobilé accessories, 46270, Dune- 
crease in daily output in May; this was | qin, New Zealand (a); automobile acces- 
due primarily to declines in the Santa | sories, 46°31, Vienna, Austria (a); auto- 
Fe Springs and Long Beach fields. Okla-| mobile accessories and parts, such as 
homa, the second State in importance, | yniversal joints, springs, pistons, piston 
recorded the largest gain in daily aver- | rings and carburetors, 46269, Berlin, 
age production in May of any of the| Germany (a); automobile door handles, 
States. .The increase in production in | 46272, Oslo, Norway (a); automobile 
Oklahonfa was due largely to new flush | door handles locks and ‘keys 46370 
i in the Konawa pool of the} nN, : By is an 
production in t pee -- |Hamburg, Germany (p); automobile 
Seminole district and to an increase in| electrical appliances, 46358, Budapest, 
the allowable production in the Okla-| a : ’ Jeti are 
h . > t.,|Hungary (a); automobile hardware, 
oma City field. Both Kansas and New} i6384. Caracas. V Hela (a); automo- 
Mexico showed material gains in crude | #0?°% \aracas, Venezuela ; 


petroleum production in May; the re- 
sults of new developments in the Voshell 
and Hobbs fields, respectively. 

Stocks of crude pet-vleum, both in 
California and east of California, de- 
clined in May. The decrease east of Cal- 
ifornia amounted to nearly 1,000,000 bar- 
rels, that in California to over 1,300,000 
barrels. 

Stocks of gas oil and fuel oil increased 
slightly over 3,000,000 barrels in May, 
whereas gasoline stocks declined only 


about 400,000 barrels, m-:ch less than the | 


corresponding decline in 1929. “Accord- 


ingly, total stocks of wannonueey showed | 


a much higher increase in May than in 
April, hence total stocks of all 


in May as compared with a decrease of 
1,894,000 barrels in April. 


Runs to stills of crude petroleum to- 


taled 83,647,000 barrels, a daily average | 


of 2,698,000 barrels. This represents an 
increase of 17,000 barrels over the daily 
average of April, 1930, but is 25,000 bar- 
vels below the daily average runs of 
May, 1929. 

The daily average production of mo- 
tor fuel amounted to 1,267,000 barrels, 
a slight decline from the April average. 
Stocks of motor fuel, as of May 31, to- 
taled 54,046,000 barrels, which compares 
with 54,435,000 barrels on hand May 1 
and with 44,672,000 barrels on hand May 
81, 1929. Daily average exports of gas- 
oline declined 16 per cent from April. 
The indicated domestic demand for mo- 
tor fuel aisounted to 36,497,000 barrels, 
a daily :verage of 1,177,000 barrels¢ 
This represents an increase over May, 
1929, of 6 per cent. At the current rate 


of totai d:mand, the r-otor fuel stocks | 


of May 31 (54,046,000 barrels) repre- 

:2..ts 40 days’ supply as compared with 

41 days’ supply on hand a month ago 

and 35 days’ supply on hand a year ago. 
Source of Data 

The refinery data of iuis report were 


compiled from schedules of 352 refiner- | 


ies, with an aggregate daily recorded 
crude-oil capacity of 3,683,350 barrels, 
covering, as far as the Bureau is able 
to determine, all operations during May, 
1930. These refineries operated at 73 
per cent of their recorded capacity, given 


above, as compared with 355 refineries | 
operating at 73 per cent of their capac- | 


ity in April. 


The production of natural gasoline | 


during May, 1930, amounted to 189,300,- 
000 gallons, a daily average of 6,110,000 
gallons. This compares with the daily 
average of tl previous month of 6,200,- 
009 gallons but is 4 per cent above the 
daily average of May, 1929. The pro- 
d-ction of natural gasoline in the Okla- 
homa Citv field increased but the output 
of the remainder of Oklahoma showed a 
material decline. The daily average 
productici in the other two major pro- 
ducing States, California and Texas, was 
practically stationary as compared with 
April. Stocks of natural garoline held 
at the plants increased materially and 
amounted to 38,657,000 gallons on May 
81 as compared with 29,791,000 gallons 
on hand at the beginning of the month. 
The majc- portion of this increase in 
stocks was recorded in Oklahoma and in 
the Texas Panhandlé. 


Notice Said to Be Needed 


To Enforce Tree Statute 


& 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, July 5. 


Notice to property owners of disease- 
infected trees has been declared to be 


necessary in proceedings to enforce the| 


Missouri plant law by the assistant attor- 
ney general of that State, Ray Weight- 
man. 

After stating that enforcement of the 
act should begin with notice, Mr. Weight- 
man stated, “that notice should be com- 
plete enough to fully inform the owner 
or other person in possession. The 


notice should be served in person and! 


preferably by some one connected with 
your department 
commissioner). 

notice, if within reasonable time the 
person 


quests of the department, then, he should 
be proceeded“Against.” 
The plant act, Mr. Wightman explained, 
has not yet been passed on by the su- 
reme court of the State, but it is a 
egislative act and authorizes procedure 


oils | 
showed an increase of 1,266,000 barrels | 


fi. e., that of the plant’ 
fter receipt of the| 


so receiving said notice has} 
failed or refused to comply with the re-| 


bile windshield wipers, electric, 46302, 
London, England (s a); garage equip- 
|ment, 46363, Courbevoie, France (a); 
| garage equipment, $20,000, 46332, Colon, 
|Panama (p); motors, outboard, 46311, 
| Johannesburg, South Africa (a); taxicab 
equipment, such gs imitation glass, spare 
parts, and fixtures, 
{South Africa (p). 


Chemicals: 


| Adhesives, 46357, Melbourne, Australia | 
(a); ammonia anhydrous, 46277, Mon- | 
treal, Canada (a and p); amyl acetate, | 


formic acid, oxalic acid, lactic acid, tannic 
acid, chrome alum, liquid ammonia, bi- 
|carbonate of soda, soda 
potassium, bichromate, soda bisulphate, 
borax, barium chloride, potassium car- 
| bonate, sodium hyposulphite, sulphate of 
|magnesia, aluminum sulphate, sodium 
sulphide, and formaldehyde, 46335, 
Turin, Italy (a); benzol, 90 per cent 
pure, 46277, Montreal, Canada (a and p); 
| chemical specialties, 46333, Cairo, Egypt 
(a); ether, commercial, 46277, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); fertilizer (phosphate, 
lime, and tankage), 46274, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); paints and nitrocellulose 


pigments, 46277, Montreal, Canada (a 


soda, and sodium bicarbonate, 46373, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, (a); turpentine, 
46336, Hamburg, Germany (a or p). 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


Cosmetics (raw materials), 46275, 
Paris, France (a); drugs and pharmaceu- 
ticals, 46333, Cario, Egypt (a); medi- 


hannesburg, South Africa (a); 
preparations and tooth paste, 46334, Co- 
lombo, Ceylon (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 

Cables, armored, tinderground, and tel- 
;ephone wires, cables, and accessories, 
| 46385, Montevideo, Uruguay (p); con- 
duits, rigid, 48837, Bombay, India (a); 
floor polishers, terrazzo, 46386, Caracas, 


hot plates, curling irons, and ranges, 
| 46282, Cork, Ireland (a); heating appli- 
ances, electric, including stoves, 46289, 
Turin, Italy (a); household electrical ap- 
pliances; 46278, Montreal, Canada (a); 
household electrical appliances, 46291, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); household 
electrical appliances, insulated electric 
| wires and cables, and other insulating 
materials, 46358, Budapest, Hungary (a); 
household electrical appliances, and labor 
saving appliances, 46303, London, Eng- 
land (a); lamps, table, electric, novelty, 
46382, Bogota, Colombia (a); motors, 
electric, 46282, Cork, Ireland (a); motors, 
phonograph turntable, electric, 46312, The 
Hague, Netherlands (a or p);_ paint 
sprayers, electric, 46373, Lille, France 
(a and p); radio sets, 46282, Cork, Ire- 
land (a); radio sets, electric, short wave 
46281, Maracaibo, Venezuela (a); radios 
and phonographs combines, and electric 
amplifiers, 46280, Turin, Italy (p); re- 
frigerators, electric, 46282, Cork, Ire- 
land (a); refrigerators, electric, 46299, 
Milan, Italy (a); refrigerators, electric, 
and commercial refrigerating units, 
| 46279, Toronto, Canada (a). 

Foodstuffs: 

Canned fish, 46344, Rome, Italy (a); 
}canned fruit, especially peaches, pears 
j}and cheri:_s, 46346, Kingston, Jamaica 
| (a); canned fruit, ete., 46333, Cairo, 








fish, such as salmon, cardines in to- 
mato sauce, and shrimps, 46350, Guay- 
|aquil, Ecuador (a); e:nned fruit and 
asparagus, 46285, Auckland, New .Zea- 
land (a); canned fruit and vegetables, 
especially pineapples, pears, peacnes, 
apricots, asparagus, peas, tomatoes, and 
carrots, 46342, Breslau, Germany (a); 
canned meats, especially corned beef, and 
asparagus and fruit, 46371, Hamburg, 
Germany (a and p); canned sardines and 
salmon, 46334, Colombo, Ceylon (a); 
casings, 46339, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
flour, hard winter wheat and Pacific, 
46350, Guayaquil, Ecuador (a); _ flour, 
special, for bread and pastry baking, 
46343, Genoa, Italy (a); fruit, 46348, 
Rangoon, India (a); fruit (apples, pears, 
oranges, etc.), 46345, Rotterdam, Neth- 
erlands (a); fruit, dried, 46285, Auckland, 
New Zealand (a); fru:*, dried, 46338, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); fruit, dried, 
46340, Haniburg, Germany (a); fruit, 
dried (seedless raisins), 46347, Cork, Ire- 
|land (a); glucose, 46373, Buenos Aires, 
| Argentina (a); groceries, 46333, Cairo, 
Egypt (a); honey, 46371, 
Germany (a and p); lard, hams, bacon, 
and L, -products, 46350, Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor (a); lard and bacon, 46344, Rome, 
|Italy (a); rice, 46349, Medellin, Colom- 





46271, Johannesburg, | 


bichromate, | 


lacquers, 46278, Lille, France“(a and p); | 


and p); rosin, sodium, silicate, caustic | 


cines, prepared, and drugs, 46276, Jo- | 
toilet | 


Venezuela (p); health ray lamps, irons, | 


Egypt (a); canned fruit, vegetables, and | 


Hamburg, | 
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/ 
Says Demands From Many) 
Countries Include Products Ranging From 
Fly Swatters to Autos 


tallow and fats, inedible, 46373, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a). 

Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Aluminum and enamel ware, 46351, 
San Juan, P. R. (a); bolts and nuts, 
46288, Alexandria, Egypt (a); cutlery, 
|table, plated, low priced, 46382, Bogota, 
| Colombia (a); cuters, metat, 46380, Jo- | 
|hannesburg, South Africa (a); fly swat- 
| ters, 46366, Istanbul, Turkey 
|ware, builders’ and mechanics’ tools, 
| 46290, Colonia, « Uruguay (p);_ hard- 
|ware, household, and kitchen utensils, 
| 46291 Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); 
| housé¢hold, especially kitchen, appli- 
lances, 46363, Milan, Italy (a and p); 
| kitchen ware and cutlery, 46290, Colonia, 
Uruguay (p); lamps, gasoline, kerosene 
stoves, and blow torches, 46289, Turin, 
|Italy (a); stoves and ovens, kerosene, 
| 46313, London, England (p). 


| Leather: g 
Box calf, Slack and colored, kid and 
| patent leather, and suede, 46353, Milan, 
\Italy (a); box calf, glazed kid, willow 
jealf, fancy leathers, and upper leather 
'for boots and shoes, 46369, Calcuita, 
|India (a); cabretta, buckskin, napa, and 
similar types’ of leather for making 
| dress gloves, 46314, Santiago, Chile (p); 
patent lg@ather, glazed kid, fancy leathers, 
| and reptiles, 46315, Paris, France (a); 
upholstery leather, automobile, 46367, 
| Turin, Italy (p). > 

Lumber and Products: 


| Doors and windows, 46310, Lourenco 
| Marques, Portuguese E. Africa (p); 
| handles, wooden, 46293, Deuil, France 
| (a); hemlock lumber in carload lots, 
46321, Quebeg, Canada (p);_ houses, | 
| knock-down, 46322, Caracas, Venezuela 
| (a); staves, claret, oval dressed, 46292, 
| Marseille, France (a). 
| Machinery: 

Candy making machinery, 46373, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); candy mak- 
ling machinery, 46374, Istanbul, Turkey 


| (a); can making machinery, 46375, Alex- | 


landria, Egypt (p); caustic soda making 
|machinery and equipment, 46296, Tam- 
|pico, Mexico (p); cocoa-preparing ma- 
chinery, 46295, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala (p); compressors for refrigerating 
plant, 46352, Milan, Italy (p); construc- 
tion machinery for earth dam, 46364, 
Windhoek, South Africa (a and p); ma- 
chine tools, 46365, Courbevoie, France 
(a); paint sprayers, 46273, Lille, France 
(a and p); sewage ejectors and acces- 
sories pneumatic, 46294, Cairo, Egypt 
(p); textile waterproofing machinery and | 


(p) :“hard-} 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Banks—Insolvency—Preference—County funds— 


On insolvency of a bank in which a county had deposited the proceeds of the 
sale of bonds and revenue from general sources, the county was not entitled to 
preference. 

The People of the State of Illinois et al. v. The Bank of Chebanese et 


al.; Ill. 
Sup. Ct., No. 20182, June 20, 1930. 


* 
Banks—Insolvency—Preference—Undistributed tax money— 


The preference of the State as to tax proceeds collected by bank and deposited 
to the credit of the county treasurer as tax collector, on the insolvency of the 
bank, extended to all of the tax money net yet distributed to the various corporate 
authorities and was not limited to such sum as the State would be entitled to 
receive as State taxes. 

The People of the State of Illinois et al. v. The Bank of Chebanese et al.; Ill. 
Sup. Ct., No. 20182, June 20, 1930. 


Bankruptcy—lInsolvency—Determination—Right to contribution as affecting in- 
solvency of one of several makers or endorsers of negotiable paper— 

In passing upon the solvency of one of a number of/makers or endorsers of 
negotiable paper, on involuntary petition in bankruptcy alleging insolvency, the 
full amount ‘of the paper is not to be counted as a liabilfty without counting as 
an asset the right of contribution against comakers or coendorsers, and where 
comakers or coendorsers are not solvent the right to contribution should not be 
either entirely ignored or estimated at its full value. 


Wingert v. Hagerstown Bank et al.; C.C. A. 4, Nos. 2942-7, June 10, 1930. 


Cooperative marketing—Contracts—Specific performance of contract for sale 
of crop—Buyer’s default in not providing cash for payment on delivery— 


ing association, providing for delivery to association’s warehouse and for pay- 
ment on delivery with money furnished association by buyer, will not be specifi- 
cally enforced, in an action by the buyer following rescission by growers for 
buyers’ default in not providing association with money for payment on delivery 
during the first part of the season, where buyer had been consistently in default 
during preceding season and growers had agreed to sell to such buyer under such 
contract during the new season on buyer’s assurance that cash would be paid on 
delivery as required by the contract. 


Wolverine Packing Co. v. Hawley et al.; Mich Sup. Ct., No. 58, June 27, 1930. 


Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Sufficiency of notice— 

Where pedestrian struck by automobile did not appear to have been injured, 
insisted that she was not hurt, declined assistance, and refused to give her name, 
and the driver did not learn that she had been injured until three months later, 
notice to the insurance company at that time was sufficient under provision of 
liability policy requiring immediate notice to the company “of any occurrence 
which might result in a claim” against the driver. 


Southern Sure Co. of N. Y. v. Heyburn; Ky. Ct. Appls., June 10, 1930. 


ascertaining loss— 

An instrument called a “nonwaiver agreement” reciting that it was mutually 
agreed between a hail insurance company and the assured “that any action taken 
in ascertaining the percentage of loss should not waive any of the conditions of 
the policy or the application, nor invalidate any rights of either party” precluded 
waiver only as to matters relating to the ascertainment of the percentage of loss, 
and did not prevent the company from waiving the furnishing of formal proof of 
loss by agreement with the insured to allow a 90 per cent loss if insured would 
surrender his policy. 

‘ —— v. The Westchester Fire Ins. Co.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29350, June 
’ a0. 


Judges—Disqualification—Objections—Election of judge pro tem—Right of de- 
fendant in criminal case to attack validity— 

A defendant in a criminal case tried before a judge pro tem can not, during 
the trial or on appeal, question the legality of the election of such judge, his 
title to the office, his right to proceed with the trial, or the validity of his acts, 
since as to such deferdant the judge is a de facto judge and only the State itself 





equipment, 46376, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
|tina (p); tools, pneumatic, 46299, Milan, | 
Italy, (a). 


Minerals: 

Aluminum, sheet, 46384, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela (a); asbestos gloves and mittens, 
| 46300, Montreal, Canada (a and p); as- 
bestos goods, technical, 46368, Turin, | 
Italy (a and p); cement, 46360, Barran- 
'quilla, Colombia (a); chrome and molyb- 
demun ores, 46286, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); copper, zine, lead, antimony, alum- 
inum, tin, gold, silver, and platinum 


strips for terrazzo floors, 46386, Caracas, 
| Venezuela (p); Zinc, slab, of 10 to 12 
pounds each, 46372, Bombay, India (p). 


Motion Pictures: 

Motion picture projector and acces- 
| sories, 46362, Port-au-Prince, Haiti (p). 
Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bon bon cups, candy wraps, and waxed | 
paper, 46357, Melbourne, Australia (a); 
;paper (stationery), for offices, 46378, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador (a); check paper, 
safety type, 46359, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
rotary printing press, 46297, Turin, Italy 
(p); stationery supplies, 46361, Vienna, 
Austria (a or p); wallboard, insulating 
fiber, 46323, London, England (s a); 
|waste paper, 46327, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a). 

Petroleum Products: 

Gasoline, kerosene, and motor lubri- 
eating oils, 46287, Valetta, Malta (a); 
|oils for textile trade, 46317, Manchester, | 
England (p). 


Rubber Goods: 


Beltings for textile industry, 46317, 
46324, Hamburg, Germany (a or 
gloves, rubber, 46300, Montreal, Canada 
(a and p); mechanical rubber goods, 
46368, Turin, Italy (a and p); shoes; 
rubber, and mechanical rubber goods, 


shoes and balls, and foot, basket, and 


and p). 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 
Beltings, leather, 46317, Manchester, 


46382, Bogota, Colombia (a); boots, 
and steel grip chrome gloves, 
Montreal, Canada (a and p); football 
and tennis shoes, 46298, Mukden, China 
(a and p); “shoe pattern tag” paper or 
fiber, 46316, Quebec, Canada (p); shoes, 


canvas, 46360, Barranquilla, Colombia 


and children’s, 46382, Bogota, Colombia 
(a); shoes, women’s, 46309, Wellington, | 
New Zealand (a). 


Soaps: . 
Tanners’ soaps, 46335, Turin, Italy (a). | 
Specialties: | 
Advertising novelties, 46325, Liverpool, | 
England (a); advertising novelties, 
46382, Bogota, Colombia (a); advertising | 
novelties, such as calendars, art metal 
goods, and metal enameled or embossed | 
| signs or placcards, 46326, Caracas, Vene- | 
zuela (a); advertising signs, display, and 
labor saving devices, 46303, London, Eng- | 
land (a); billiard supplies, includin 
chalk, cues, cue tips, racks, tallies and | 
repairing equipment, 46304, Manchester, | 
England (p); bottles, ink, and cork, 60,- | 
000, 46319, Winnipeg, Canada (p); buck-.| 
les and clasps, in all kinds of plated) 
metal, for men’s belts, 46301, Nice, | 
France (p); Coalers for cooling bottled | 
soft drinks, 46377, Charlottetown, Canada 
(p); fire extinguishers, for automobiles 
and trucks, 46302, London, England (s 
a); furniture, 46355, Ponce, Porto Rico 
(a); furniture, steel, and other general 
office equipment, 46378, Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor (a); glass fruit jars, 46379, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa (a); Magazines, 
trade and technical especially periodicals, 
46318, Melbourne, Australia (a); novel- 
ties and cheap labor saving devices, 
46387, Shetfield, England (a and p); 
office supplies, 46361, Vienna, Austria 
(a or p); office supplies, such ag lead 
pencils, 46378, Guayaquil, Ecuador (a); 





radios and phonographs combined, and | 


!amplifiers for phonographs, 46280, Turin, 
Italy (p); ~ refrigerators, household, 


46299, Milan, Italy (a); safety ‘articles, | 


under it. If it is unconstitutional, that is| bia (a); sizing for cotton yarns and tex- expecially welders’ goggles and helmets, 


a matter that will be raised by the per-| tiles, 46383, Milan, Italy (a) / tallow, beef,| respirators for cust and paint spraying, | hosiery, silk, women’s and, knit goods, 
linedible, 46341, Hamburg, Germany (a);| safety ladders, gas fume, smoke, and | 46381, Vienna, Austria (a); leather, imi- 


stituted, he said. 


ingots, 46373, Buenos Aires, Argentina | 
(a); granite, copper, brass, or other small | 


Manchester, England (p); boots, rubber, | 
p);| 


volley balls, 46298, Mukden, China (a) 


England (p); belts, medium priced, men’s, | 


safety and foundry, and chrome leggings, | 
46300, | 


(a); shoes, low prited, men’s, women’s | 


or one on whom the State has conferred the office may institute proceedings, at- 
tacking the validity of the election. e ™ 


State of Kansas v. Roberts; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29337, June 7, 1930. 


Municipal corporations—Officers—Liability of surety on official bond—Neglect 
of duty by commissioner of finance and revenue— 

_ Where a commissioner of finance and revenue of a city who had general super- 
intendence and control of the financial affairs of the city was informed that a 
bank in which city funds were deposited was in poor financial condition and did 
nothing except to instruct the city treasurer to check the current pay roll, in 
amount one-third of deposits, against the account, and where the treasurer sub- 
sequently deposited $15,200 and checked out merely $5,200, the commissioner 


City of Topeka v. The Independent Indemnity Co. of Pu.; K 
jee ae ee z y Co. of Pu.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 
Workmen’s compensation—De 
— after birth— 

here the father of an illegitimate baby provided a physjcian for the mother 
an@ the baby, and sent the baby some clothes about a week after her birth and 
ep oa 4 promise of his sister to take care of her, 
0 e father, under the Kentucky workmen’s compensation act on his death 
two months after the birth of the child, although the mother was not a dooskat 
and the father never saw the baby because afraid to visit the mother and the 
baby due to threats which had been made by the mother’s husband. 


Helen Lockhart’s Guardian v. Bailey Pond reck = 
an eee os y Po Creck Coal Co. et - Ky. Ct. 


Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings—Limitation—Tollin 
miner a g of statute as to 
e limitation of time for giving notice of the accident and filing clai 
\ aim for 

compensation, under the Kentucky compensation act, did not run canteen a minor 
illegitimate child of the employe, where neither-the mother with whom the child 
first lived nor the aunt who later adopted the child were dependents of the em- 
ploye, neither being the child’s “next friend” within a-section of the act provid- 
oY the limitation shall not run against a minor dependent who has no “next 

riend. 

Helen Lockhart’s Guardian v. 
Appls., June 20, 1930. 


pendency—Illegitimate child—Death of father two 


Bailey Pond Creek Coal Co. et al.; Ky. Ct. 


Summary of opinions published in full t i is 7 
? y ‘ ‘ , ext in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 


published in full text in subsequent issues should wri i ivisi 
The United States Daily. . uld write to the Inquiry Division, 





46360, Baranquilla, Colombia (a); tennis | 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Insurance—Regulation—Foreign corporations—Right to transact accident and 
health business without qualifying for transaction of life insurance business— 
Nonpar stock— 

_ A nonpar stock foreign insurance corporation, authorized to do both a life 
insurance and an accident and health insurance business in the State in which 
it was incorporated, was entitled to transact an accident and health insurance 
business in the State of Illinois, on compliance with statutory requirements for 
the transaction of such business in such State, without qualifying for the trans- 
action of a life insurance business, and notwithstanding Illinois statutes requir- 
ing the stock of domestic corporations to have a par value—Mountain States 


Life Ins. Co., people ex rel. v. Lowe, Director, ete. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)— i 
1449, July 7, 1930. c. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S.,Daily 


Patents—Patentability— 


_ Patent 1104589 to Ward and Taylor for gear grinding’ machine held vali 
infringed; Patent 1115532 to Ward for inher aasineiids for aa whe 
of shaft grinding machine held valid and infringed; Patent 1271495 to Ward for 
method of grinding splined shafts, etc., held valid and infringed; Patent 1273416 
to Ward for splined shaft, suit dismissed without prejudice—Reo Motor Car Co. 
v. Gear. Grinding Machine Co. (C. C, A. 6)—V U. S. Daily 1449, July 7, 1930. 


ammonia masks, and safety car movers, 
46300, Montreal, Canada (a and p); 
silver and German plated cutlery, 46382, 
Bogota, Colombia (a); sporting goods, 
46270, Dunedin, New Zealand (a); sport- 
ings goods, 46283, Caracas, Venezuela | 
(a); sporting goods, 46298, Mukden, | 
China (a and p); toys, especially boys’ 
automobiles and aeroplanes, 46354, Wind- 
sor, Canada (p); toys and games, wooden, 
46293, Dueil, France (a). 


Textiles: 


Cotton cambrics, bleached and white} 
| goods, 46378, Guayaquil, Ecuador (a); 
| cotton drills, culled blue drills, and gray 
|stouts, 46308, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
} cotton piece goods, 46356, Bulawayo, 
South Africa (a and p); cotton piece 
goods, 46382, Bogota, Colombia (a); 
haberdashery (neckties, garters and! 
handkerchiefs) 46382, Bogota, Colombia | 
(a); hosiery, 46378, Guayaquil, Ecuador | cheap, 0 
(a); hosiery, cotton, cotton and silk| goods, 46356, Bulawayo, South Africa 
mixed, rayon, and silk, men’s, women’s|(a and p); yarn, mercerized cotton and 
| and children{s, 46307, Bombay, India (a);| rayon, 46373, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
| (a); yarns, cotton, and raw cotton! yarn 
|waste, 46383, Milan, Italy (a). 


tation, 46384, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
leather, imitation, biege and gray, 46308, 
| Hamburg, Germany (p); linoleum, 46306, 
Ponce, Porto Rico (a); linoleum, 46355, 
Ponce, Porto Rico (a); linoleum, imita- 
tion, or felt base and genuine, and sim- 
ilar floor coverings, 46305, Manchester, 
England (p); oilcloth, table, 46328, Wel- 


and hemps and jute waste, 46327, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); ribbons and cords 
for confectionery trade, 46357, Mel- 
bourne, Australia (a); rugs and carpets, 
household and office, 46329, Oslo, Norway 
(a); underwear, cotton, rayon, silk, and 
wool, men’s and women, 46382, Bogota, 
Colombia (a); shirts, white, and solid 
colors, men’s with or 
and soft and stiff collars, 46284, Athens, 
Greece (a); underwear, knit and woven, 
46284, Athens, Greece (a); wool 





‘ 


A contract entered into by growers, buyer of crop, and a cooperative market- | 


Insurance—Proof of loss—Waiver—Effect of nonwaiver—Agreement relative to | 


was guilty of neglect of duty for which the surety on his official bond was liable. | 


tite baby was a “dependent” | 


lington, New Zealand (p); rags, ropes, | 


without collars, | 


AuTHoRIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES Dally 


Methods Used in Acquisition | 
Of Utilities Stock Described 


‘Transcript of Testimony at Hearing Before 
Federal Trade Commission Covers Pur- 
chase of Securities in South 


(Publication of excerpts from | 
transcript of testimony June 24 by | 
Asel R. Colbert, an employe of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in the Commission’s 
investigation of financial phases of 
power and gas utility activities was 
begun in the issue of July 8, con- 
tinued July 5, and proceeds as fol- | 
lows:) ; | 
Q. What did Hatch do with the $8,- 

000,000 of bonds which he acquired from 
the Birmingham Electric Company? A. 
Hatch sold the bonds through Electric 
Bond & Share Company to Harris-Forbes 
| & Company at a price of 92% per cent of 
their face value, or a total of $7,400,000, 
plus accrued interest of $48,000. Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company was paid a 
commission of 1% per cent, or $120,000 
on this sale. ; 

Q. What were the net proceeds derived 
from these bonds and who received the 
|net proceeds A. The net proceeds from 
the sale of the bonds was $7,280,000, plus 
accrued interest of $48,000. National 
Company received the net proceeds of the 
bonds and credited the same against the 
cost of the securities transferred to 
Hatch. 

Q. What amount did Birmingham Elec- 
| tric Company report that it received for 
this $8,000,000 of bonds? A. Birming- 
|ham Electric Company reported that it | 
| received the face amount of the bonds as 
|net proceeds with no discount or com- 
| mission recorded thereon. There was, 
however, a discount and commission of 
| $720,000 on the issue of $8,000,000 of 
bonds, and this bond discount and com- 
mission is reflected in the book value of 
| fixed capital of the Birmingham Electric 
Company. 

Q. What stocks of the Birmingham 
| Electric Company did National Company 
|receive? A. National Company acquired 
| 20,000 shares of preferred stock and 799,- 
|995 shares of common stock of the Bir- 
|mingham Electric Company. 
| Q. What was the cost of these shares 
|of stock? A. The cost of these shares 
was $4,490,937, This amount was com- | 
puted upon the total cost of all securi- | 
heey turned over to Hatch, which was | 
| $11,818,937, less the net proceeds, includ- | 
ing interest, received on the $8,000,000 of | 
bonds amounting to $7,328,000. | 
| Q. What disposition was made of the 
| 20,000 shares of preferred stock? A. 
111,000 shares were sold to Old Colony 

Trust Company through Electric Bond & 
Share Company at a price of $934 per 
| share, less a commission of $2 per share 
| paid to Electric Bond & Share Company. 
| This left net proceeds on the 11,000 
| shares of $1,066,500. The remaining 9,- 
000 shares were sold in a customers and 
|employes campaign conducted at Bir- 
|mingham for net proceeds of $814,036. 
|The total proceeds derived on the 20,- ! 
|000 shares of preferred stock amounted 
| to $1,820,536, 

| Effect of Transaction 


On Fixed Capital Value 


Q. What was the eost of the common 
| stock after giving effect to the sale of 
| the preferred? | 

A. The cost of the 799,995 shares of 
; common stock was $2,669,928. The Na- 
| tional Company showed no segregated 
| cost applicable specifically to common 
| stock of Birmingham Electric Company, 
but I have computed this cost as a re- 





| sult of the examination of the investment 
account of the National Company. 

Q. How did the cost of the’ common 
stock to National Company compare with 
its stated value on the books of the Bir- 
mingham Electric Company? A. The 
common stock of Birmingham Electric 
Company had a stated value‘of $18,- 
300,573, or about $22.87 a share. The 
| same stock cost National Power & Light 
Company $2,669,928, or about $3.34 a 
share. 

Q. What was the effect on the book 
'value of fixed capital brought about by 
‘the organization of Birmingham Electric 
| Company? A. The book value of fixed 
| Capital on the books of the predecessor 
|companies which entered into the or- 
ganization of Birmingham Electric Com- 
| pany was $27,594,307 or Mar. 31, 1924. 
|On Apr. 1, 1924, this same fixed capital 
| Was set up in the accounts of Birming- 
ham Electric Company with a book value 
|of $37,977,879, or an increase overnight 
of $10,383,572. 

;_ Q. ‘What was the total amount paid by 
| Birmingham Electric Cempany to Na- 
| tional Power & Light Company for prop- 
erties and other assets which it acquired ? 
A. Birmingham ‘Electric Company re- 
corded the issuance of 20,000 shares pre- 
|ferred stock, 800,000 shares common 
stock, and $8,000,000 of bonds, having an 
aggregate stated value of $28,300;574. 
The cost to National Power & Light Com- 
pany of these stocks and the proceeds of 
|the bonds was $11,818,937. Thus Bir- 
| mingham Electric Company paid $28,- 
| 300,574 in securities for properties and 
| other assets, while the cost to National 
| Power & Light Company was $11,818,937. 
| This was a payment by Birmingham of 
| $16,481,637 in excess of the cost to Na- 
~—" Company. 
| - ts there any relation between the 
| $16,481,637, the amount paid by Birming- 
Roms in Lage ghd sone to National, and the 
| Write up in fixe i i 
| $10,388 672? capital amounting to 

A. There is a definite relation between 
the seri ooniga National had invested 
| predecessor Birmingham companies 
$11,818,937, The securities and ocueman 
in which this investment was made had a 
| Stated value of approximately $17,160,000 
| Which was abount $5,300,000 in excess of 
| the cost to National. Thus, although Na- 
tional paid abount $5,300,000 less for the 
securities of the predecessor companies 
| than the amount at which they were car- 
ried by these companies, when the or- 
ganization of the Birmingham Electric 
Company was effected by National the 
new operating utility wrote up the prop- 
erties acquired from the constituent com- 
| panies to the extent of $10,383,572 more 
'than the previous book value, 
| Q. When did National Company ac- 
;q@uire common stock of Carolina Power 
. Light Company? A. At the organiza- 
t-~ of the new National Company on 

ec. 8, 1925, the company acquired sub- 
stantially all the common stock of the 
old Carolina Power & Light em 
| the predecessor company of the present 
| Carolina Power & Light Company. 


| Method of Acquiring 
Stock in Company 


alan, wan the comnrton stock of the 
arolina Power & i y 
ait & Light Company 
_A. A New Jersey corporation called 
| United Investors Securities Company 
was organized and this company issued 
| its common stock share for share for 
common stock of Carolina Power & 
| Light Company. On 
° 


' by 


| 27 


jan 


Dec. 8, 1925, the | 
Id National Power & Light Company ‘ 


and the United Investors Securities! 
Company were merged into the Nationa! 
Power & Light Company. As the suc) 


| cessor to the assets of the old companies) 
|the new National 


Company- acquirec 
47,521 shares of common Stock of Caro 


| lina Power & Light Company from th 
| United Ifvestors Securities Company. 


Q. What did National Company pa 
for these shares of stock? A. Nationa 
Company issued 713,815 shares of it 
own common stock to the stockholder 
of United Investors Securities Company, 
wich was on the basis of 15 shares 
National common for each share com- 
mon of United Investors Securities Com- 
pany. In so far as regards the effect 
of the transaction, it might be said Na- 
tional paid 15 shares of its owm com- 
mon stock for each share common of old 
Carolina Power & Light Company. 

Q. What ledger value did National 
Company assign to the shares of com- 
mon stock of Old Carolina Power & Light 
Company thus acquired? A. A *alue 
of $500 per share or a total of $23,760,- 
500 was assigned to the 47,521 shares 
of common stock of Old Carolina Power 
& Light Co. This value was balanced 
the stated walue of 712,815 shares 
of National’s common stock issued 
therefor. 

Q. Did National Company acquire any 
additional shares of Carolina common? 
A. Yes. 115 shares were acquired later 
through issuing 1,725 shares of National 
common directly therefor. This made 
total holdings of 47,636 shares with a 
ledger value of $500 per share, or $23,- 
818,000. 

A. What was the market value of 
Carolina common? _ A. National Com- 
pany acquired the stock on Dec. 8, 1925, 
During the week of Dec. 5 to Dec. 11, 
the market price was -$439 (both high 
and low). The range during 1925 was 
from a low of $300 per share in Feb- 
ruary toa high of $4561; in November. 
Several quotations in 1924 were: Dec. 

7, 1924, asked $325; Nov, 8, 1924, asked 
$233, and June 14, 1924, asked $148. 


Other Properties 
In State Acquired 


Q. Did National acquire any other in 
vestment in companies or properties il 
North Carolina? A. Yes, National Com 


| purchased from Electric Bond & Shar 


Company at the cost to that company 
all the common stock and certain othe> 
securities of the North Carolina Elec- 
trical Power Company; all the common 
stock of Canton Electric Company; to- 
gether with certain physical properties 
and advances to or for the account of 
the Carolina situation, The aggregate 
cost of these companies and properties, 
et cetera, agquired by National Company 
was $4,284,360.14, which together with 
47,621 shares of common stock of old 
Carolina Power & Light Company made 
aggregate investment of $28,094,- 
860.14. 

Q. What disposition was made by Na- 
tional Company of its investment in the 
Carolina situation? A, On Dec. 5, 1925, 
National Power & Light Company en- 
tered into an agreement with The United 
States Company (signed by L. B. Hatch 
as president of The United States Com- 
pany) whereby National transferred all 
of the investment to The United States 
Company; whereupon The United States 
Company entered into an agreement with 
Pigeon River Power Company tor the 
transfer to the Pigeon River Company 
of 47,621 shares of common stock of 
Carolina Power & Light Company and ~- 
the physical properties of the North Car- 
olina Electrical Power Company, Canton 
Electric Company and other property in 
Worth Carolina back of National’s invest- 
ments in the situation. 

In consideration therefor Pigeon River 
Power Company issued $3,000,000 prin- 
cipal amount 6 per cent notes, 15, 
shares of preferred stock and 2,499,965 
shares of common stock to, the National 
Power & Light Company. 

Q. What was the ledger value of the 
securities of Pigeon River Power Com- 
pany thus acquired by National? A. 
The ledger value was $28,094,860.14, 
which amount was based upon the ledger 
value of the things turned over to The 
United States Company. The $3,000,- 
000 note of Pigeon River Power Com- 
pany was subsequently transferred to 
notes and loans receivable account, 
leaving 15,000 shares of preferred stock 
and 2,500,000 shares of common stock 
of Pigeon River Power Company car- 
ried in investments at a ledger value of 

25,094,860.14. 

Q. What was the effect of the transfer 
of common stock of Carolina Power & 
Light Company and other properties to 
the Pigeon River Power Company? A, 
It interposed a holding company between 
National and the Carolina companies. 
The relationship of the companies was as 
follows: National Power & Light, a hold- 
ing company for Pigeon River Power 
Company, which in turn, was an operat- 
Ing company and holding company for 
Carolina Power & Light Company, which 
was an operating company and also a 
holding company for Asheville Power & 
Light Company, Yadkin River Power 
Company and Carolina Power Company. 


Concerns Amalgamated 


Into New Company 


Q. What value did the PigeMP River 
Power Company place on the 47,621 
shares of common stock which it ac- 
quired from National Company through 
the United States Company? A. Pigeon 
River Company carried the stock at $500 
a share or $23,810,500, 

Q. What was the next step taken with 
regard to the Carolina Companies? A, 
The companies were all merged and con- 
solidated into mew Carolina Power & 
Light Company. 

Q. Will you state the names of the 
companies entering into this merger and 
consolidation? A. The companies merged 
were Pigeon River Power Company, old 
Carolina Power & Light Company, Ashe- 
ville Power & Light Company, Yadkin 
River Power Company and Carolina 
Power Company. The Pigeon River 
Power Company owned substantially all 
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Method Used 


In Automotive Industry Upheld in Suit 


Defenses to Infringement Based on Previous Uses and Lack of In- 
vention Said to Be Refuted; Action on One Patent Dis- 
missed Without Prejudice 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reo Motor CAR CoMPANY Vv. GEAR 
GRINDING MACHINE Co.; Circuit CourRT 
OF APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH CIRCUIT, 
Nos. 5130-81. 


Appeals from the District Court for-the 

Eastern Distrjct of Michigan. 

Before DENISON, MOORMAN and HICKEN- 

LOOPER, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered June 13, follows: 

DENISON, Circuit Judge.—Infrifge- 
ment suit by Gear Grinding Company v. 
Reo Company, based on four patents: 
Nos. 1104589, issued July 21, 1914, to 
Ward and Taylor, for a gear grinding 

achine, application filed Oct. 15, 1909; 

15532, issued Oct. 5, 1915, to Ward, 
upon application filed Aug. 13, 1912, for 
trimming mechanism for grinder wheels 
of shaft grinding machine; 1271495, is- 
sued to Ward July 2, 1918, upon applica- 
tion filed Aug. 13, 1912, for method of 
grinding splined shafts, ete.; and 
1273416, issued to Ward July 16, 1918, 
upon application filed May 7, 1918, as a 
division of the method application, for a 
splined shaft. The first two patents 
named were involved in a suit by the 
same plaintiff against the Studebaker 
Company, in which case the opinion of 
this court is reported in 270 Fed. 935. 


Wa the present case, the district court 








. 


sustained the first two patents and 
found that they were infringed by some 
and not by others of the defendant’s prac- 
tices and held the method and product 
patents invalid. Both parties appeal. 


Adaptation of Mechanism 
Said to Be New in Art 


The practical and commercial history 
of the inventions, somewhat, recounted 
in the previous opinion, should be re- 
called. Early in 1910, the plaintiff, as 
the assignee of the Ward and Taylor 
patent in suit, was engaged in grinding 
gears. It had devised mechanism for 
grinding the intercontact surfaces of 
gear teeth, rather than merely cutting 
them and then perhaps finishing by hand; 
and the plaintiff had been probably the 
first to produce gears of precision and 
of large size cheaply enough for use in 
machines like automobiles. 

About then, Ward came to have a con- 
cept (generally his although vaguely 
suggested to him) of adapting this mech- 
anism to the grinding of the bottoms 
and sides of the grooves of a splined 
shaft. Whatever inventive character 
this suggestion had, it clearly was a 
new thing in the art, as no splined shaft, 
having these surfaces finished by grind- 
ing, had ever been produced commer- 
cially. (Note 1.) Looking back now it 
is apparent that even if this grinding 
could have been done by existing meth- 
ods and mechanism, it would have been 
of prohibitive cost, as applied to mass 
production,.and that the desideratum was 
a machine or method for doing it as 
rapidly and as nearly automatically, and 
therefore as cheaply, as possible. 

The particular problem was presented 
by the bottom of this groove. A splined 
shaft is (in the simplest form) a cyl- 
inder from the periphery of which spring 
radial ribs extending for part of the 
length of the shaft. Thus between each 
two ribs there is what may be called 

groove. The bottom of this is convex 

wroughout its length, a cross section 
eing an are of a circle struck from the 
shaft center. A gear centrally pierced 
for the shaft and having, around this 
shaft opening, ribs and grooves comple- 
mentary to those of the splined shaft, 
slides longitudinally thereon. When their 
respective ribs and grooves are in en- 
gazgement, rotary motion is imparted 
from one to the other; when the gear 
slides along the shaft past the splines, 
one lies idle. 


Maintaining Form of 
Grinding Wheel Was Problem 


The practical difficulty presented to 
Ward grows from the convex or cylin- 
drical form o: this gr@®ved bottom, and 
from the presence of the obstructions 
formed by the splines. The customary 
way of grinding a true surface upon a 
cylinder, “cylindrical grinding,” had been 
to revolve the cylinder slowly, while 
held upon its fixed axis, against 
the flat periphery of a_ grinding 
wheel whose axis was parallel to the 
cylinder axis and which could be ad- 
justed radially to the cylinder. Then the 
cylinder was slowly fed longitudinally and 
a perfect cylindrical face was developed. 
Another method of grinding any regular 
or irregular convex surface was to use 
a flat edged or sharp edged grinding 
wheel and guide the work by the hand 
of the operator under the effect of the 
wheel as necessary, and thus gradually 
develop the desired form. : 

To some extent this could be done 
automatically, but it was essentially a 
very skilled operation. Ward’s primary 
thought was that he could grind the bot- 
tom of this groove to the desired shape 
by using a grinding wheel with its 
axis at right angles to the shaft axis 
ad with its edge concaved precisely to 
fit the desired convexity of the groove 
bottom and with its width sufficient to 
cover the entire bottom bearing surface, 

pile the wheel thus formed and operated 
on the shaft to be ground, was moved 
longitudinally of the shaft, and if nec- 
essary reciprocated longitudinally for the 
necessary number of passes. This was 
primarily a thought of general method 
rather than of specific mechanism. 

To grind such a surface between ob- 
structions by rotary motion of one part 
and a longitudinal motion as to the 
other, did not involve nor depend upon 
the means by which either part shoyld 
be operated nor upon any other details 
of construction. A>practical difficulty, the 
solution of which must be embodied in 
any successful method or machine, came 
from the tendency of the grinding wheel 
to wear out of true shape, and the neces- 
sity that it must be reformed or trued 
as frequently as need be, and with pre- 
cision. If also it was desired to.grind 
the bottom of the groove and sides of 
the splines during the same pass (as 
Ward evidently thought would be im- 
portant to commercial success), there 
was additional difficulty in maintaining 
the form of the grinding wheel, partic- 
ularly at the corners. 


Former Decision Binding 
On Present Defendant 


Having a general conception of method 
and mechanism, and having devised what 
he thought the necessary details, Ward 
began, in the Summer of 1910, to make 





(Note 1.) In this statement we ignore 


dt": contrary claims to be later discussed 


Band denied, 








Ss . 
some splined shafts to fill an order from 


the Hudson Company. It is his theory 
that this work, prior to Aug. 13, 1910 
(two years before application filed), was 
experimental. At any rate, successful 
commercial production was in progress 
in October, 1910. 

As appears from the record in the 
previous case (incorporated into this 
record by consent), and from this record, 
the ground splined shaft, the product 
of this mechanism and method, was 
very well received, and has gone into 
almost universal use in the automobile 
industry. Many, of the leading manu- 
facturers have taken licenses from the 
plaintiff under this group of patents, 
or sent their shafts to plaintiff's shops 
to be ground; many, if not most, of 
the others are infringing (if the patents 
are valid as claimed), and have been 
and are associated in defense of the for- 
mer case and of this one. 

The first question presented is as to 
the effect of the former decision. It 
was there held that certain claims of 


the first two patents were valid against ' 


the defenses there presented, and that 
certain machines and organizations con- 
stituted an infringement of these claims, 
and that certain other organizations did 
not. It appearedvin the record in that 
case and was full} known to plaintiff, 
that the defense had been assumed and 
Was carried on in the name of the de- 
fendant and for its pro rata benefit by 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce; that this was a voluntary as- 
sociation *f automobile manufacturers, 
one of the purposes of which was to 
defend, if thought proper, any patent 
suit brought by an outsider against any 
member of the association; that in case 
it was decided to make such defenses 
by the association in the name of a 
member,—as it had been decided in the 
Studebaker case,—the association 
lected counsel and paid all the expenses 
of the litigation on behalf of the member 
who was sued; and that to these ex- 
penses all members contributed accord- 
ing to an agreed system. 

It further appears by that reeord, sup- 
plemented by this, that the present de- 
fendant, the Reo Company, was then, and 


se 


is now, a member of the association; 
that as such, through its authorized 
agents, it joined in the selection of 


counsel and the maintenance of the de- 


fense of the Studebaker case, and that 
it paid its share of all the expenses 
of that association, including this liti- 


gation expense. The fact of this mem- 
bership and participation by the pres- 
ent defendant in the former case was 
also then known to plaintiff. Under 
these facts we have no doubt that the 
former decree is an adjudication, for 
and against the present defendant 
well as for and against the plaintiff, of 


as 


every issue there decided, expressly or 
by necessary implication. Beyer v. 
Fleischman— C. C. A. 6—15 Fed. (2d) 
165, 466; Vapor Co. v. Gold Co.— C. C, A. 


2—7 Fed. (2d) 284, 287. 
Method Patent No Factor 


In Previous Ruling 


It js now alleged that the present 
plea by its pract varying at 
different times, has infringed the patents 
of 1909 and 1915, involved in the former 
litigation. So far as the questions in- 
volved are the same as those then actu- 
ally decided or necessarily in@olved, that 
result controls here; so far as the ques- 
tions are variant and open, we are not 
satisfied that the district judge made 
any error in his treatment or conclu- 
sions; and these conclusions are affirmed. 

This brings us to the method patent. 
We think it usually will be true, and 
here is true, that where there are coin- 
cident method, machine and _ product 
inventions, the underlying meritorious 
inventive thought will be found in one 
of the three, and the other two will be 


ices 


relatively collateral. As is apparent 
from our consideration in the former 
case, the perhaps apparently natural 


thought of grinding to precision and for 
mass production such irregular shapes 


as gears and the like, had never been 
accepted by the art—probably because 
of the supposed impossibility of main- 


taining perfectly enough the complemen- 
tary grinding surface. The improver 
must first conceive, in a general way, 
the method or plan for such grinding, 
and must then devise means for effec- 
tively and sufficiently maintaining the 
grinding shape. Until this can be done, 
the conception is not an invention— be- 
cause it is useless. When, however, the 
method is reduced to practice so that its 
utility is demonstrated, the method he- 
comes a patentable invention—as the 
means also may be; but the merit of 
the method dominates both means and 
result, 

Such, we think, the case here. In 
Ward’s trimming means_ application 
(patent 1115532) he persistently en- 
deavored to secure a patent which should 
cover the successive use of appropriate 
grinding and trimming mechanism; but 
he was constantly met by the objection 
that these mechanisms were not patent- 
able unless they were united in one or- 
ganized machine. To this he was com- 
pelled to yield—probably rightly; the 
reason was that the invention, in its 
broader aspect, was not a machine but 
a method. In the previous litigation, 
the district judge inquired very prop- 
erly why it was, if Ward had made the 
invention claimed, that he had not 
cured a method patent; and the reply 
was that he thought himself entitled to 
such a patent but had not yet convinced 
the Patent Office. When the case reached 
this court, the method patent had been 
issued, but was not in the record; and 
we were therefore compelled to dispose 
of the controversy as it existed upon 
that record, 


Prior Use Most Forceful 
Defense to Infringement 


Claims 3 and 5 of the method patent 
are in suit. As to matters of infringe- 
ment there is clearly no difference be- 
tween them; as to the matter of validity, 
we see none, Claim 3 is: “The method 
of producing a shaft, which consists in 
forming the same of hardened steel, with 
projecting splines and _ intermediate 
grooves between the splines, leaving 
stock for grinding throughout the splined 
portion, and grinding with a formed 
wheel bearing faces on the bottoms of 
said grooves throughout their length and 
width, and symmetrically with reference 
to the axis of the shaft.” 

The defenses are anticipation and lack 
of invention. As to anticipation, the 
reliance is chiefly on three things—the 
Driggs-Seabury use, the American Com- 
panw use, and (equivalent in effect to 
anticipation) the preapplication public 
use by the patentee. 

; the first and third of these uses were 


is 


se- 


In the former suit, | 


e ° 
set up as defenses against the machine 
patent. There is in many, if not all, 


respects identity of effect between the | 


defenses there and here. 


There, as here, | 


it is replied that these uses were merely | 


experimental and 
third) abandoned. 


This reply fits as well the method as 


(except as 


to the) 


the machine, and the former .adjudica- | 


tion that these uses were experimental 
seems to be a complete reply now. As 
to the Driggs-Seabury use, we are satis- 
tied to leave it in that way without 
further discussion. 
pany use of the complete method, at a 
time before August, 1910, is not in this 
record sufficiently proved. The exhibit 
shafts which were surely made by the 
method were not early enough; those 
clearly proved to be earlier were not 
certainly made by this method. In our 
judgment, the prior use by the patentee 
is clearly the most forceful of the three, 
and if that defense is not sustained, the 
others cannot be, 


Public Use as Bar Not 
Available Until Completion 


Assuming that the question were open, 
we see that whether this third defense 
is good depends wholly on the applica- 
tion of the familiar rule that so long 
as the use by the inventor, or even sales 
to the public, can fairly be considered 
experimental and collateral to-the devel- 
opment of the invention in its complete 
form, the bar does not begin to run. We 
considered this question in Austin v. 
Buckeye, 13 Fed. (2nd) 697, 698, and 
in Kerner v. Townsend, 27 Fed. (2nd) 


~/ 
599, 604, 606, and will not repeat. 


The American Com- | 


We think that it, like other invalidat- | 


ing defenses, should be made out clearly 
and to the point of conviction; and we 
see no principle, in the precedents or in 
the policy of the statute, which would 
require a valuable invention to be lost 
by permitting the bar to begin to run 
while the invention, whether of machine 
or process, is being gradually improved 
and developed up to the point of ascer- 
taining whether it has real utility. 

Nor can it rightly be said that a pub- 
lic use of the developing and incomplete 
invention—incomplete as finally claimed 

can operate as the public use bar 
because adding the final element of per- 
fection did not involve invention as 
compared with the earlier form to which 
it was added. Whether a claim has pat- 
entable invention is not to be tested by 
comparing with the patentee’s earlier, 
unpublished, progressive steps (Sandy 
McGregor v. Vaco—C. C. A. 6—2 Fed. 
[2nd] 655, 656). 

The record shows that the broad con- 
ception, as finally perfected and as for- 
mulated in (e. g.) claim 3, occurred to 
Ward early in 1910; that about April, 
1910, attempts were begun to manufac- 
ture the shafts accordingly; that these 
early efforts were not successful; that 
the development of manufacturing proc- 
ess and mechanism continued during the 
Summer; and that in October—possibly 
in September—the development was sub- 
stantially complete. The critical date 
was Aug. 13. Whatever use there was 
during all this period was public enough, 
and it was in connection with current 
sales of the product; but, its embodiment 
of all the steps of the combination of 
claim 3 was incomplete, until near the 
end of the period. 


Production of Finished 
Shaft Ws Objective 


The essential commercial novelty of 
the idea was that the method would pro- 
duce the finished shaft, ground to such 
precision as to be interchangeable with 
any other in association with any sim- 
ilarly ground gear. Unless it would do 
this, the method was useless, for the ex- 
pense of finishing up, by hand operations, 
imperfectly ground shafts would be com- 
mercially prohibitive, and the results 
would not be properly interchangeable. 
The outstanding practical difficulty, as 
ited in the former opinion, was to 
maintain the relatively sharp corners of 
the grinding wheel, whether it had the 
W face or only a concave are face. Until 
this could be done, the method was on 
trial. 

The evidence is clear that the imper- 
fection of the trimming mechanism, 
whether in theory or in construction, 
kept the method on trial until the latter 
part of the period, and that the product 
produced and sold earlier had to be fin- 
ished by hand operations. It was only 
in September or October that the inven- 
tor secured such perfection of adjust- 
ment and construction in the trimming 
mechanism as to demonstrate that his 
method was a success instead of a fail- 
ure. Unless he had succeeded in these 
details of application, the method would 
have gone into the stock raom of oblivion, 
and Ward’s critics, skilled in the art, 
who had prophesied its failure would 
have been justified. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we must conclude that it 
loes not clearly and satisfactorily appear 


ste 


a 
that the perfected and complete method 
of claim 3 was in publie use before Aug. 


15, 1910. 

The defense of noninvention, as dis- 
tinguished from anticipation, is also 
strongly urged. The old Brown ‘and 


Sharpe and Navy Yard gavges probably 
make the sharpest challenge. Plaintiff 
insists that a gauge, a mere testing shop 
instrument, which carries no strain and 
is not a shaft at all, is not in the same 
nor closely analogous art with a driving 
gear, intended for heavy work under 
hard conditions of service. However 
that may be, in considering these gauges 
as well as the claimed anticipations, the 
limitations fairly implicit in the claim 
must be given reasonable construction 
and force. The object of the invention 
is to make, by this method alone, a fin- 
ished and perfected shaft exactly like 
100 or 1,000 others. 


Invention Is Shown in 
Reasonably Reading Claim 


The contemplated grinding not a 
polishing or buffing operation, but is for 
shaping and forming. Distortion by the 
hardening process is expected, and stock 
is left for grinding off this distortion. 
This means a substantial amount of such 
stock, because the length of the shaft 
permits twists and bends. To get the 
perfect result by grinding alone requires 
that the grinding wheel be “formed” and 
kept formed. Lacking that, the inevitable 
wear will destroy the axial symmetry 
which the claim specifies. The gauges 
were short, subject to a minimum distor- 
tion in hardening, and there was no oc- 
casion to leave much stockto be ground 
off. 

It is not clear that there was any so 
left, on both bottom and sides of the 
parts analogous to the spline grooves; 


is 





Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and | 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- | 
cluding Appeal No. 2809 was publislted | 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequentiy follows: 

No. 2810. Williams Oi!-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation v. Edward P. Bliss Jr. Appeal 
from the Commissioner of Patents. Can- 
cellation No. 1936. Trade mark for auto- 
matically controlled coal combustion 
tems or parts thereof, including the blower 
controlling mechanism. 

No. 2811. Kenneth F. Cooper v. Jesse 
P. Hubbell. Appeal from the Board of 
Appeals. Interference No. 53275. Method 
of fumigation. 

Neo. 2812. 


sys- 


Albert H. Tager v. Garner 
L. Know. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Interference No. 55383. Improve- | 
ment in vehicle running gear. 


No. 2813. In re: application of Walker- 
Gordon Laboratory Company. Appeal from 
the Commissioner of Patents. Serial No. 
278448. Trade mark for milk. 





Executive Nominations 
Are Confirmed by Senate 


9 
oO 


The Senate on June 
following nominations: 

Oscar R. Luhring, of Indiana, to be 
associate justice, Supreme Court, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; John P. Nields, to be 
United States district judge, district of* 
Delaware; Henry E. Davis, to be district 
attorney, eastern district of South Caro- 
lirfa; Asa W. Butler, to be United States 
marshal, western district of Missouri; 
A. Lincoln Acker, to be collector of cus- 
toms, Philadelphia. 


confirmed the 





have been smoothing, not forming; nor | 
is it clear that the entire bearing sur- 
face, between the obstructions, was 
ground by a single wheel fitted and 
formed therefor, rather than by more 
gradual steps. The precise size and form 
were finally attained by filing, lapping 
and other hand operations. The work- 
man would cut and try perhaps a score 
of times. His finished gauge was unique. 
It is said that a factory often feared 
to have more than one gauge in use, 
because two would not be exactly alike. 

It is a far cry from such slow, expen- 
sive, hit and miss work to the process 
which Ward developed and was the first 
to use for mass production. Doubtless 
the words of the claim, read literally 
and broadly, might describe a method 
which had been somewhat used in con- 
nection with some old gauge manufac- 
ture; but this record does not require 
such a destructive literalness. In so far 
as these old methods might be thought 


to answer the general characteristics 
of the claim, it required vision to 
see, as Ward did, that he could 
adopt them to the modern need, and 
by properly forming his wheel and 
keeping it in proper radial rela- 
tion to the shaft axis, could make 


his grinding do the final shaping; and 
the claim should be read reasonably to 
preserve and ngf to destroy his advance 
step. 


Record in Patent Office 


Lends Weight to Invention 

It is urged, as it was before against 
the trimmer, that the Ward and Taylor 
patent in suit leaves no,room for the 
method patent. To tHe distinctions 
which we pointed out before, we may 
add that Ward and Taylor failed to 
show the use of a longitudinal recijpro- 
cating wheel to shape into cylindrical, 
or any other form, the shaft surface be- 
tween the teeth. They contemplated 
clearance and not grinding at this point. 
Gear teeth are not intended to have their 
ends ride upon the bottom of the grooves 


hetween the teeth in the intermeshing , 
gear, 
In determining the question of inven- 


tion in the method, the Patent Office his- 
tory has rather unusual force. Appli- 
cant’s claim of invention was denied by 
the examiner and upon appeal by the 
Board. Upon a further appeal to Com- 
missioner Newton in person, this action 
was reversed. A conclusion so reached 
ipon appeal and after thorough contro- 
versy, is entitled to very substantial re- 
spect, and makes the case more emphati- 
cally one where the courts are not justi- 
fied in holding a patent invalid unless 
the lack of invention made clear. 
Though the gauges were not specifi- 
cally referred to, the grinding art in 
general was of course familiar to the 
Patent Office experts, and the office in 
effect yielded to Ward’s claim that his 
successive trimming and grinding, ap- 
plied in this connection, constituted a 
new method properly expressed by the 
claim. 


is 


It is suggested “also that, since the 
trimmer patent of 1915 disclosed the 
method, there is an extension of mo- 


nopoly and in effect a double patenting 
by issuing the method patent in 1918. 
It will be remembered that the applica- 
tions were filed at the same time and 
the longer pendency of the method ap- 
plication was the result of the greater 
persistence shown by the Patent Office in 
opposition to the grant. This subject 
of copending applications, involving two 
aspects of the invention, has been fully 
and recently discussed by us in the Wire- 
bounds Patents opinion, filed Jan. 24, 
1930, and to that discussion we refer, 


No Evidence of 


Laches Shown 


It is also urged that a conclusion of 
laches or estoppel, by analogy to the 
rule of the Splitdorf Case, 264 U. S. 
<63, may be found in the Patent Office 
history of the method patent. We can- 
not agree. There was no laches. True, 
the method application was held in 
statu quo for two or three years with 
only the formal action necessary to keep 
it alive; but this was during the period 
while the interference was progressing 
concerning the machine patent, and an 
attempt to press the method application 
would have been improper. There was 
no estoppel arising (if it might ever 
so arise) from a failure to claim the 
broader monopoly until after some com- 
petitor has put out a device not reached 
by the earlier claims. 

From the beginning to the end of 
these applications, Ward was constantly 
seeking a claim which would clearly have 
covered every one of defendant’s dif- 
ferent practices. Sometimes his breadth 
of claim was found in the machine ap- 
plication, sometimes in the method case, 
sometimes in both; but if we—unneces- 
sarily—confine our attention to the 
method case, we find that its claims 
were not at first, or ever, confined to 
the grinding of the shaft and the trim- 
ming of the wheel by mechanism 
mounted in one organized unit. 

The Reo Company’s so-called thiftd 
practice was begun in August, 1916. It 
was believed to avoid the trimmér pat- 
tent, because the grinder and the trim- 
mer, while mounted in proper relation 
on one frame, were in a form not shown 
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'challenged on the ground that 
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_ In Claim for License in Illino 
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Company Having No Par Value Stock Said to Be Entitled 
To Permit for Accident and Health Business 
Without Qualifying for Life Insurance 





State of Illinois: Springfield. 


PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS EX REL. 
MOUNTAIN STATES LIFE 
CoMPANY Vv. Leo H. Lowe, Director 
OF DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND Com- 
MERCE OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS; 
ILLINOIS SUPREME Court, No. 20124. 

Original proceeding in mandamus. 

E. R. ELuiott for petitioner; Oscar E. 
CARLSTROM, Attorney General (DAVID 
J. Kapyk, Assistant Attorney General, 
of counsel) for respondent. 

The full text of the @ourt’s opinion, 
delivered June 20, follows: 

FARMER, J.—This court granted leave 
to the Mountain States Life Insurance 
Company to file a petition for mandamus 
against the director of the department 
of trade and commerce of this State to 
compel the latter to issue to the peti- 
tioner a certificate or license authorizing 
the company to transact the business of 
accident and health insurance in the 
State of Illinois. 

The petition avers the Mountain States 
Life Insurance Company is a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the 
State of Colorado for the purpose of 
transacting the business of life insur- 
ance and also accident and health insur- 
ance; that petitioner is authorized by the 
laws of Colorado to transact said busi- 
ness and is now engaged therein in Colo- 
rado and eight other States; that peti- 
tioner applied to the director of the de- 
partment of trade and commerce of the 
State of Illinois on Jan. 21, 1930, for a 
license to transact in this State its busi- 
ness of accident and health insurance, 
but not of life insurance; that accom- 
panying its application it tendered vari- 
ous documents showing its incorporation 
in the State of Colorado, the deposit of 
over $200,000 in securities with the in- 
surance commissioner of that State as 
required by law, a verified statement of 
its assets and liabilities on Dee. 31, 1929, 
a report of its financial condition by the 
examiners of four other States wherein 
petitioner was engaged in the insurance 
business, and a certificate showing its 
capital and surplus to be in excess of 
$250,000. 


Compliance With All 
Regulations Alleged 


The petition also averred that the 
company had complied with every statu- 
tory condition relative to the admission 
of a foreign corporation to transact the 
business of accident and health insurance 
in the State of INinois, and particularly 
the act of 1919 relating to the business 
of life, accident and health insurance, 
had tendered the necessary fees, and had 
compliedavith every regulation of the de- 
partment of trade and commerce. Re- 
spondent demurred to the petition and 
thereby admitted the tender of perform- 
ance of the conditions necessary for a 
license to be issued to a foreign corpora- 
tion to transact the business of health 
and accident insurance in this State, and 
his argument insists that petitioner 
cannot be licensed to carry on the busi- 
ness of health and accident insurance in 
this State without qualifying to do the 
business of life insurance. 

Our statute concerning the business of 
casualty insurance (Smith’s Stat, 1929, 
p. 1700) authorizes the creation of cor- 
porations in this State for the purpose 
of issuing policies of insurance against 
bodily injury, disablement or death re- 
sulting from accident, and providing 
benefits for disability caused by disease, 
and provides that a casualty insurance 


ee 
The district court has held, and we are 
approving, that this change did not avoid 
that patent; but the use of it certainly 
was within the original claims of the 
method patent. The defendant’s fourth 
practice, and the only one to be affected 
hy the injunction sought on the method 
patent, was adopted in 1921—three 
years after that patent. 

The record does not show any adoption 
by others until after the method patent 
is; aed; but this immaterial, because 
defcndant’s fourth practice, as well as 


is 


the third, was within the scope of the! 


aivchod claims which were continually 
sought during the whole progress of the 
e pplication. True, the language in 


claim 3 was later revised by adopting 
but 


a different descriptive viewpoint, 
the revision did not operate to bring 
within its scope any of defendant’s prac- 
tices which had not been within the 
scope of the former claims. 
Concessions by Patentee 
Made Under Compulsion 

The controversy with the Patent Of- 


fice in its earlier part was as to methods | 


of expression and as to the supposed im- 
propriety of including in one patent a 
method of trimming the wheel and a 
method of grinding the shaft. Later the 
controversy was as to the existence of 
invention in the method when compared 
with the earlier art. The fact clearly 
is that Ward from the beginning con 
stantly claimed that he was entitled to 
a patent covering the idea which is ex- 


pressed by claim 3 of the method pat- 


ent. He yielded to the limitations of the | 
trimmer patent under compulsion, but | 
at, the same time “he was, in the 


méthod patent, insisting upon his broader 
right.~ This subject of laches and estop- 
pel we have also discussed at length in 
the Wirebounds Case, and again make 
reference to that opinion. 

There remains for consideration the 
product patent. Its validity is forcefully 
if it is 
not confined to the product made by the 
patented method it is not patentably dis- 
tinguishable from the older guages, ner 
from other products familiar in the art. 
We see no object in deciding this perhaps 
difficult question. No suggestion has yet 
been made that any competitor desires 
to, or successfuily can, manufacture the 


| device of the product patent except by 


the patented method. 
Whether compztitors infringe one or 
both of these two patents does not seem 
to be of any practical importance. As 
to all infringement since the date of the 
method patent, the royalty thereon, 
whether upon the established or the rea- 
sonable basis, would necessarily cover 
the product patent as well, and as we 
said in the former accounting appeal 
(4 Fed. (2d) 510, 511) one royalty upon 
the use of machine or method seems ap- 
propriate compensation for breach of 
plaintiff’s monopoly, no matter upon how 
many bases that monopoly rests. 
Accor‘ingly, the decrees below are af- 
firmed as to patents 1104589 and 1155532 
As to patent 1273416 the bill 


will be 
dismissed without prejudice, As to patent 
1271495 there will be the usual inter- 
locutory decree for plaintiff. The plain- 
tiff will recover the costs of this court 
and such costs in the court below as 


, and what grinding there was seems to/in the drawings of the trimmer patent.|that court may direct. 


| corpori.tion organized under the laws of 
INSURANCE | 


any other State may be admitted to 
transact business in this State by com- 
plying with certain requirements. 

Section 1 of the act of 1869 to or- 
ganize and regulate the business of life 
insurance (Smith’s Stat. 1929, p. 1669) 
requires that before any life insurance 
compa:y goes into operation under the 
laws of this State a guarantee capital 
of at least $100,000 shall be paid in 
money and invested in certain stocks or 
securities which are to be approved by 
the State insurance superintendent. 
Provisions of State’s 
Laws Referred to 

Section 3 of the act provides that 
it shall not be lawful for any per- 
son to act as agent or otherwise in this 
State in receiving or procuring applica- 
tions for life insurance or in transacting 
such business for any company organized 
under the laws of any other State unless 
such foreign company has conformed in 
such State or in this State to the same 
requirements in regard to capital as are 
imposed by section 1 upon companies in 
this State. or in lieu thereof has actual 
assets to the amount of at least $100,000 
invested, as provided in section 1. 

Section 3a, which is an amendment 
made in 1923 to the original act, provides 
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| poration has on deposit with such State 


officer the amount of deposit required 
hereby of like companies of this State, and 
that the same is held for the benefit and 
security of the policy holders of such cor- 
poration in the United States, which certi- 


| ficate shall be renewed annually. 


Section 8 provides that any corpora- 
tion availing itself of the provisions of 
the act with respect to the business of 


| life insurance shall be subject to all the 
| requirements of existing or thereafter 


| Company, 153 Ill. 25: 


| enacted laws pertaining thereto, and witk 


respect to its business of health and acci- 
dent insurance shall be subject to all the 
present or future legal requirements per- 
taining thereto and not inconsistent 
therewith. 

The petitioner did not seek a license 
to transact the business of life insurance, 
but only health and accident insurance. 
Companies authorized to do that kind of 
insurance may be organized under the 
laws of Illinois, and this court said in 
People ex rel v. Fidelity & Casualty 
“The rule is, that 


|where there is no positive prohibitive 


statute, the presumption, under the law 
of comity that prevails between ,the 
States of the Union, is, that the State 
permits a corporation organized in @ 


| sister State to do any act authorized by 


| insurance company in Illinois. 


that any foreign life insurance company | 


may be admitted to transact business in 
this State by complying with certain ad- 
ditional requirements and provides that 
no such company shall be permitted to 
transact any kind of insurance business 
in this State which a domestic life insur- 
ance company i not permitted to 
transact. 

Section 1 of the act of 1919 relating 
to the business of life, accident and 
health insurance (Smith’s Stat. 1929, p. 
1705) provides that any corporation 
which possesses a capital stock fully paid 
in in cash of at least $200,000, and any 
mutual or stock and mutual corporation 
which possesses a capital stock fully paid 
in in cash, or a surplus or both together, 
amounting to not less than $200,090 and 
which is now or hereafter organized 
under the laws of Illinois for the 
purpose. of making insurance upon the 
lives of persons, may also, upon compli- 
ance with this act, engage in the busi- 
ness of insuring persons against bodily 
injury, disability or death resulting from 
accident, and providing benefits for dis- 
ability caused by disease; or if such cor- 
poration be now or hereafter organized 
under the laws of this State for the sole 
purpose of insuring persons against in- 
jury, disability or death resulting from 
accident and providing benefits for dis- 
ability caused by disease, such corpora- 
tions upon compliance with the require- 
ments of the act may also engage in the 
business of making insurance upon the 
lives of persons. 


Section Relating to 
Foreign Firms Quoted 


Section 4 of the same act requires 
that before any domestic corporation 
availing itself of the provisions of the 
act shall engage in the forms of insur- 
ance business permitted therein, such 
company shall deposit with the depart- 
ment of trade and commerce at least 
$200,000, such deposit to be in lieu of 
and for the same purposes as the deposits 
now required by law of life insurance 
companies and of accident and health in- 
surance companies, as a condition prece- 
dent to the commencement of such classes 
of business. 

Section 6 of the act is as follows: 

Any life casualty insurance corpora- 
tion, except as hereinafter stated, organ- 
ized under the laws of any other State or 
country, may be authorized to transact in 
this State the business of accident and 
health insurance, or either of them, and in 
addition thereto, the business of life insur- 
ance, if so authorized by its charter, pro- 
vided that it and maintains the 
minimum amount of capital stock, or sur- 
plus, or both together, as required of like 
companies of this State by this act; and 
provided, further, that it shall deposit with 
the department of trade and commerce se- 
of the amount and character re- 
hereby of like companies in this 
State, in lieu thereof, shall furnish a 
certificate of deposit from a State officer 
or one of the States of the United States, 
showing to the satisfaction of the depart- 
ment of trade and commerce that the cor- 


Is 


or 


possesses 


ecurities 
quired 


or, 





its charter or the law under which it is 
created, except when it is manifest that 
such act is obnoxious to the policy of the 
law of this State.” Respondent says the 
refusal to license petitioner was based 
upon the fact that it had not qualified 
and could not qualify as a foreign life 
Petitioner 
was not seeking a license to do a life in- 
surance business in this State, but ten- 
dered performance of all the require- 
ments for licensing petitioner to transact 
thé business of health and accident insur- 
ance, 


Type of Stock Issued 
No Bar to Right 


Respondent also contends that the 
statutes of Illinois, properly construed, 
do not authorize a foreign insurance cor- 
poration having a capital stock or no 
par value shares to do business of insur- 
ance in Illinois. By amendment of peti- 
tioner’s articles of incorporation in 
November, 1928, it was provided that 
a million shares of stock without any par 
value might be issued by the corpora- 
tion from time to time py the board of 
directors, and the certificate of petition- 
er’s incorporation and the amendments 
thereto as presented with its application 
for a license to do business in this State 
show that 420,000 shares have been is- 
sued, and that over 570,000 shares have 
not been issued or paid for. 

Respondent cites the statute (Smith’s 
Stat. 1929, p. 1637, Sec. 2, Par. d) that 
domestic corporations are required to 
have a par value of not less than $25 nor 
more than $100. 

The statute cited by respondent deals 
only with sales of stock by insurance 
companies in the process of organization, 
and has no bearing upon the question of 
insurance companies not seeking to sell 
stock. The Supreme Court of California 
held in Commonwealth Acceptance Cor- 
poration v. Jordan, 198 Calif., 619, (246 
Pac. 796), which involved the right to a 
license in California of a Delaware cor- 
poration having no par value shares, that 
the capital stock question or structure 
was one which concerned merely the in- 
ternal organism of the corporation and 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
transaction of the business of the cor- 


| poration as between itself and the outside 


world; and further held that to license 
such a corporation in California was not 
permitting a foreign corporation to 
transact business in that State on more 
favorable terms than a domestic corpo- 
ration merely because the foreign corpo- 
ration had no par value stock while a 
California corporation with no par value 
stock could not be authorized. Peti- 
tioner was as much a health and accident 
insurance company under its charter as it 
was a tife insurance company, and be- 
cause it was authorized by a charter to 
transact a life insurance business in Colo- 
rado did not make it incumbent upon 
that corporation, if it sought to do busi- 
ness in Illinois, to secure a license to 
conduct all kinds of insurance that its 
charter authorized. We are of opinion 
that having complied with the law au- 
thorizing it to be licensed to transact 
health and accident insurance in Illinois 
it was entitled to such license, and the 
writ of mandamus is awarded. 
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firm of patent lawyers 
has opening, with excellent oppor- 
tunities, for experienced assistant, 
preferably with engineering educa- 
tion, State age, education, experience 


“Chicago 


and general qualifications as fully as 


Replies will be treated as 
Address Box 75, United 


possible. 
confidential.” 
States Daily. 
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Of Mental IlIness Optional With Maine Employers 


Among Veterans 


Federal Specialist Estimates 
Probable Rate of Insanity 
Based on Study of Insan- 
ity Prevalence 








Of all former service men who are 
now 33 years old, one of every 22 prob- 
ably will become insane, it was stated 
orally July 5 by Dr. Philip B. Matz, of 
he Veterans’ Bureau. ( 
ber of veterans suffering with nervous 
and mental diseases will be more than 
dottble what it is now, he said. 

The chances of a veteran becoming in- 


sane during the remainder of his life; 


decrease as he grows older, Mr. Matz 
pointed out, and among those who are 
40 years of age, one out of 25 will be- 
come insane. é 
decreasing until among those who are 
97, only one out of every 200 will be 


affected, he said. These figures are the | 


result of a detailed survey that was made 
for the purpose of estimating the future 
rate of onset as well as the morbidity of 
nervous and mental disease among vet- 
erans of the several wars, It was ex- 
plained. 

Separate Computations . 

The number of patients affected with 
nervous and mental disease and under 
treatment as of Jan. 1, 1929, in Bureau 
and other Government hospitals as well 
as in State institutions constituted the 
base figures in the present estimate, Dr. 
Matz said. Separate computations were 
made for the veterans of the W orld War, 
Civil War, and wars other than these 
two. ; 

The number of World War veterans 
under hospitalization for nervous and | 
mental disease in the above mentioned 
hospitals on Jan. 1, 1929, was 18,393. In 
this number there will be an appreciable 
increase every year until 1947 when the 
number affected by this type of disease 
begins to decline, the doctor declared, and 
there will be a decreasing number of 
those who are affected each year until 
1950, when an increase will pe shown. . 

The number of veterans of the Civil} 
War affected with nervous and mental | 
disease on Jan. 1,°1929, was 515, it was 
said. There will be an accelerating de- 
crease in this number from year to year 
on account of the rapidly rising death 
rate of this type of veteran so that by 
the end of 1933, when the average age 
of Civil War veterans will be 90 years, 
none of the veterans affected with nerv- 
ous and mental disease will remain alive 
and insane a full year, it was stated. 

Predictions Made 

The number of veterans of wars other 
than these two, who were afllicted with 
such disorders on Jan. 1, 1929, amounted 
to 1,470, it was shown, and there will | 
be a gradual increase in this number 
until 1936, when the number reaches | 
1,764, after which there will be a well- 
defined disease. The number of veterans 
of all wars in this country affected with} 
nervous and mental diseases at the above | 
mentioned date was 20,378, it was said, 
and this number will increase until 1946 
when there will be 41,917 veterans who 
are expected to have some form of nerv- 
cus and mental disorder. 

The probability of any ex-service man 
incurring some form of insanity in-| 
creases up to approximately 40 years of 
age, it was said, after which there is aj 
minor decline which continues up to the | 
age of 50, but after this age the prob- 
ability of a veteran becoming affected | 
with such a disease again increases. The 
probability of a veteran becoming af- 
fected with nervous and mental disease, 
during his remaining lifetime, decreases 
in spite of the fact that the probability 
of the onset of the diseas in advanced 
ages increases, Dr. Matz said. This is 
due to the fact that the length of ex: | 
posure decreases from year to year, with | 
a diminishing likelihood of incurring this | 
type of disease, he explained. | 





Alabama Announces | 
Sale of Highway Bonds 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, July 5. | 

The State treasur’s office has just | 
registered $20,000 of the last issue of 
Alabama State highway bonds, purchased 
by the General Insurance Company of 
Stettin, Stettin, Germany, which has 
purchased these bonds as an investment. 
The purchase was made and the regis- 
tration carried out through the Inter- | 
national Acceptance Bank, Inc., of New 
York. | 


Total of Arson Cases 
Increases in Illinois 








Virginia Convicts 29 Persons 
On Charge in Year 





State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, July 5. 

A total of 113 fires have been inves- 
tigated by the arson division of the State 
fire marshal’s office during the first six 
months of 1930, according to an an- 
nouncement by the State first marshal, | 
Alfred Hogston. Ten confessions were 
secured and 15 arrests made, resulting 
in six convictions, three acqtittals and 
one jury disagreement. 

“There have been an unusual number 
of arson cases and fires of suspicious 
origin in the last six months,” Mr. Hog- 
ston said, “and evidence indicates that 
in at least 90 per cent of such cases 
the motive was to collect the insurance. 
And further, in practically every such| 
case the property was over-insured.” 

Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, July 5. 

There were 29 convictions for arson 
in Virginia during the year ended June 
$0, 1930, J. L. Taylor, deputy State fire 
marshall, has reported to George A. 
Bowles, deputy commissioner of Insur- 
ance and banking. z 

He said that 185 investigations were, 
made and 71 arrests procured, resulting 
in 29 convictions and 33 acquittals. 












Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


of Louisiana 
in Status) 






State 
(Change 

H. B, 402. ’ 
quiring those engaged in carrying pas- 
sengers for hire in airplanes to furnish 
indemnity bonds. Passed by house. — 

H. B. 42. To provide for the distribu- 
tien of surplus proceeds from the 1 per 
eent tax on fire insurance premiums. 
Passed by senate with amendments, 


, 


ge a era, 


pears) 


By 1950, the num- | 


This probability keeps on, 






jon time. 


| either 


To repeal act 52 of 1926 re-| 





State Insurance Commissioner Says Investigations Have 
Shown That Rates Charged Have Caused 
Loss to Companies 





By Wilbur D. Spencer 
Insurance Commissioner of Maine . 4 
There is no provision of such vital! erally, then the cost of compensation in 


importance to the industrial classes of 
this or any other State as 


dent, which lurks behind every human 
act. 

To safeguard its mass of employes 
against these unknown hazards, Maine 


adopted a compensation system 15 years | 
This form of protection includes | 


ago. 
life insurance, and remuneration is lim- 


ited to two-thirds of the actual produc- | 


tivity of the employe at the time of his 
injury or death. 

It is not debatable that the person 
who has no means to pay an insurance 
premium stands in the greatest need of 
such protection. If he has dependents 
they may also become destitute. No em- 
ployer in the State is compelled to adopt 
the compensation act, but if he does as- 
sent to it as an assured, he must ad- 
vance the premium as an item of over- 


head and pass it along to the consumer | 


of his product; his employes cannot be 
made to contribute. 


In order to administer the act equi-| 
universal | 
esteem, each industry with its distinct | 


tably and to maintain it in 


tendency to accident frequency and in- 


tensity, must be separately classified and | 


permitted to furnish its individual ex- 
perience as the basis for its prospective 
rate. 
makes his own rates,jfor he files his 
annual accident record with his insur- 
ance company, which in turn files it with 
the insurance department. 


Law Provides 
For Cost Adjustment 


While at the start the insurance com-| 


pany charges the employer with the av- 
erage cost per $100 of pay roll in his in- 
dustry during the immediately previous 
years, if his risk is a sizeable one and 
produces several hundred dollars 
premium during the period reported, his 
charge will be adjusted at the expira- 
tion of the policy, when he will be re- 
quired to pay additional or be entitled 
to a reduction, if his accident record has 
exceeded or lessened the average experi- 
ence ih that particular industry. 

Hence, it is possible for an employer 
to operate without accidents under ideal 
conditions and careful supervision, If 
all accidents could be eliminated, reduc- 
tion in rates would follow automatically. 


the last 10 years the disruption of the 
cotton, woolen and shoe 
the introduction of special types of im- 
proved machinery have resulted in 
changes, not only from one occupation 
to another, but in the hours and char- 
acter of the same employment. This 
revolution in industry, while natural and 
orderly, subjects the worker to continual 
uncertainty in the different classifica- 
tions where experience alone can _pre- 
vent accidents. To this reason mainly, 


insurance | 
against the hidden menace called acci-| ; 
| differential is transportation of the raw 
(and finished product} where the market 


| the 


| Surety Underwriters, that rates in Maine | 


In this sense every manufacturer | 


| viewed and approved or disapproved by 
| the ; 
| State department in which labor is rep- 


of | 
'for such delinquency on the part of a} 


industries and | 


| Maine is a favorable rather than an ad- 


verse factor in competitive zones. It is 
universal knowledge that the principal 


is remote. 
Business Has 


Resulted in Loss 


It has been also a common impression 
with employers, partly on account of 
the rising tendency in rates since 1915, 
that the cost of compensation insurance, 
when purchased from insurance com- 
panies was excessive. In the recent in- 
vestigation at Augusta it was shown by 


ing bodies, which include the National 


Council on Compensation Insurance and | 
National Bureau of Casualty and) 


to 1928 inclusive, had resulted in loss| 


to the companies involved. It was also | 


stated that such coverage for the whole | 
|country for 1929 showed an underwrit- | 


ing loss of $16,000,000 for all companies. | 
Since the law requires that the insurance | 
commissioner of Maine shall maintain) 
adequate rates, it would seem that former | 
commissioners had been remiss in this 
respect, instead of the reverse. | 

So far as the rights of the injured | 
employes are concerned, those familiar 
with the administration of the act should | 
be aware of the fact that all unsatis-! 
factory settlements are, or can be, re-| 


industrial accident commission, 


resented and which is devoted solely to} 
the settlement of such controversies. The 
interests of every injured workman are | 
thus fully safeguarded by law and can} 
only be jeopardized by failure of the! 
companies to collect adequate rates. So} 
far no employe has lost a single dollar 


licensed carrier. Those who insist that 
the employes do not receive enough of the | 
premiums collected, really have no rea- 
son to blame any of the insurance com- 
panies or departments which administer | 


|the act, but should convince some fu- 


ture legislature that the benefits should 
be increased to such proportions as they , 
consider justifiable. | 


| Work Is Termed 


It is however, well known that during | 


Humanitarian Service 


It was significant that throughout the 
recent legislative hearing at Augusta re- 
lating to the workmen’s compensation 
act, no complaints were lodged against 
any member of the industrial accident | 
commission for malfeasance or misfea- 


sance in connection with the performance | 
lof his statutory trust. : 

The work of the State commission is | 
/a humanitarian service which requires | association gymnasium 
a judicial temperament. 


Each member, 


but to increased benefits as well, have) to be fully efficient, should be interested 


been due the constantly rising tendency 


not only in the equitable administration 


in rates since the adoption of the system| of the present act, but also in the reten- 


by this State. 


| tion of public confidence in the principles 


The general claim by uninformed per-|involved in order to ensure their per- 
sons that workmen’s compensation ex-! petuation. Investigation, to the average 


penses are a charge upon industry is 
absolutely wrong. 
ply a tax upon the consumer. 
adverse effect it can have upon the em- 
ployer is in competition with manufac- 
turers of other States. If the Maine rates 


citizen, means adverse and_ destructive 


It is purely and sim-| criticism, and for that reason persons 
The only | unfamiliar with the spirit and practical | 
application of the act, should not pro- 


pose investigations by the legislature or 


; amendments thereto until they have be- 


are lower than the New York rates on}come fully convinced that such action 


the same classifications, as they are gen- 


The Comptrollex General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect. to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-31720. Subsistence—-Per diem—Depart- 
ment of Justice. Where an officer is di- 
rected to proceed hy the shortest prac- 
ticable and usually traveled route to reach 
a certain city on a certain date, and such 
officer on his own personal account makes 
the trip ahead of time, his travel expenses 
account is to he adjusted as though he had 
taken the most expeditious means of travel 
available to reach the point of destination 
(June 18, 1930.) 

A-31585. (S) Transportation—Storage 
of household effects—Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Provisions con- 
tained in annual appropriation acts 


employes of the Bureau 
Domestic Commerce in going to and 
turning from their posts or when traveling 
under the order of the Secretary of Com- 
merce do not authorize payment of the 
cost of storage of such effects at the old 
or new station prior to or subsequent to 
their transportation. (June 20, 1930.) 
A-31680. (S) Pay—Retired 
officers. In computing retirement pay un- 


der the act of May 24, 1928, 45 Stat. 735, | 


Militia or National Guard service may not 
be credited for longevity purposes, unless 
established by State records, or where such 


records have been destroyed, by secondary | 


evidence consisting of documents executed 
contemporaneously with the claimed -serv- 
ice, but affidavits filed with the Adjutant 
General for the State executed approxi- 


|mately 35 years after the event they pur- 


port to evidence, based on the memory of 
the affiant, and where no showing is made 
that a State record ever existed, may not 
be accepted as evidence of State service 
in computing longevity credits. (June 10, 
1930.) 

A-31878, (S) Traveling expenses—Air 
travel -Stopovers. An officer of the Navy 
traveling by air is not entitled to reim- 
bursement for expenses incurred during a 


stop en route in one locality exeeeding 72 | 


hours where such delay was for the purpose 
of marking time or for the per- 
formance of a specific duty. (June 21, 
1930.) 

A-31901. (S) Advertising--Bids—Auto- 
mobiles—Specifications--Nonessential fea- 
tures—Department of Commerce. For or- 


dinary uses all makes and grades of auto- | 


mobiles are for consideration in determin- 


ing which will best meet the needs of the 


service and bids should be requested on 


specifications drawn, not by designation of | 
show only 
per- 
satisfac- 
torily be shown to be necessary to meet 


a particular make, but should 
such details as to construction 
formance requirements as can 


in 


the requirements of the service. 


Nonessential features, such as shock ab- 


sorbers, instead of some other similar 
devices, and nonshatterable glass 
windshield, instead of some other 
reasonably be 


can performed 


ticular nonessential feature of an auto- 
mobile, such as shatterproof glass, 


absorbers, style of wheels, etc., therehy ex- 


Daily Decisions of the 
General Accounting Office 





| features, 


| Dropping from rolls 
| retention or 





for | 
the transportation of effects of officers and | 
of Foreign and} 
re- | 


Emergency | 


| contractor 


|}man, Navy, on extension of eacteemnette 





| volving the 


j at 
shock | 


|is either necessary or expedient. 








ticular feature or causing such bidders to 
change their models so as to embrace such 
thereby increasing the cost and 
preventing 
1930.) 

A-32181. (S) Officers and employes— 
Absent because of sickness or disability— 
Postal employes. The 
dropping from the rolls of 
employes who are absent because of sick- 
ness or disability not resulting from their 
employment is, generally, a question for 
administrative determination. 

Under the provisions of the act of July 
28, 1916, 39 Stat. 413, providing “the Post- 
master General shall not approve or con- 


tinue any rule or regulation which termi- | 


nates the employment of an employe by 
reason of absence on account of illness 
for a period of less than one year,” postal 
employes who are absent because of. sick- 
ness or disability not resulting from their 
employment may not, within the discretion 
of the Postmaster General, be dropped from 
the rolls within a period of one year. (June 


| 21, 1930.) 
A-31704, Contracts—Fabrication of scrap 
platinum-—-Extra material furnished—Pay- | 


ment. Where a contract provided for the 
manufacture of certain articles out of scrap 
platinum to be furnished therefor by the 
Government, in accordance with Govern- 
ment specifications for such articles, and 
there was required a small quantity of 
platinum material in excess of the amount 
furnished by the Government in order 
properly to complete the contract, as 
agreed, the contractor is entitled to be paid 
a fair and reasonable price for such excess 
platinum material so furnished for the 
Government in order to complete the con- 
tract. (June 23, 1930.) 

A-31804, Contracts—Radio telephone Ana 
telegraph transmitters—Delays in ship- 
ment—Liquidated damages 
partment of Commerce. Where there are 
delays in delivery and shipment of Gov- 
ernment supplies, and it is established that 
a portion of such delays were caused by 
the failure of the Government promptly 


=o, 


to inspect the articles when completed and | 
|to issue shipping instructions therefor, no | 


liquidated damages accrued to the Govern- 
ment for the days of delay for which it was 


responsible, and where the liquidated dam- | 


ages provided by the contract have been 
deducted from the contract moneys due the 
for all delays thereunder, re- 
thereof is authorized of the sum 
sufficient to cover the days of delay for 
which the Government was responsible. 
(June 23, 1930.) 

A-30957. (S) 


mission 


Travel allowance—Enlisted 
In 
the computation of travel allowances where 
sea travel or land and sea travel combined 
is involved there is for consideration the 
utilization of the facilities of the Navy 
Department, where available and prac- 
ticable, and where Government transporta- 
tion is not available and practicable, the 
use of cemmercial vessels over a route 
open, practicable, and available within a 
reasonable time and customarily traveled 


by the general public, the entire cost of|rent on property occupied by the Govern- | 





| his duties. 
| June 26 by Commissioner Jeffrey of the | 
| Nebraska labér department in the case | 


| 


}ond lumbar vertebrae. 


real competition. (June #4, 


janother 7,000 subscriber 


To Workers in Failure 


IIhinois Analyzed 





‘State Survey Shows Linemen More Than 23,000,0 


And Other Electric Work- 
ers Have Highest Death 
Rate 





By Dr. Andy Hall 
of the Department of 
Health, State of Illinois | 
Fatal accidents due to occupational | 
hazards are more frequent among yr 


Director Public 


'men and cable: splicers of power and 
jelectric light plants than among any | 


other class of workmen, and are least 
common among house painters. 
These facts were revealed in an anal- | 


| ysis of 1,300,000 records of 12 insurance 


companies by State health officials, The 
study included 70 classes of industrial 


j}employes and covered a period of 10 


leading representatives of the rate-mak- | 


years, beginning with 1915. | 
Fatality Rates | 

Out of each 200 employed there is one! 
fatal accident per year, due to occu-| 
pational hazards, among linemen and 
cable splicers in power and electric light | 
plants. The rate is slightly less for oil | 
and gas field rig builders, handlers of | 
explosives and for underground coal and | 
iron miners. 
Only one house painter in 8,000 suc- | 
cumbs annually to accidents of his trade. | 
Almost the same rate prevails among | 
machinists while out of each 7,000 auto- | 


mobile demonstrators one is_ killed | 
through accidents incidental to his em- | 
ployment. 1 


The fatal accident rate among 65 other | 
classes of the industrially employed falls 
between the two extremes cited about 
with the highest rate being about 1} 
death per year among each 400 struc- 
tural iron workers. More than one-half 
of all the 70 industrial groups studied 
experience a lost of less than 1° per 
1,000 annually and 22 of the groups 
lose less than 1 out of each 2,000 em- 
ployed. | 

Surpristngly enough the _ statistics | 
analyzed showed that policeman and un- 
dertakers were second only to under- | 
ground miners, foundry workers and 
cranemen in the death rate from causes | 
other than accidents. The lowest death | 
rates, excluding accidents, were for | 
builders, auto mechanics, delivery men, | 
electricians and farmers, in the order | 
named. The accident rate among police- | 
men was 1 out of each 1,150. | 

! 
| 





Including all fatal accidents from all 
causes the accidental death rate in the | 
population at large was 1,300 people in| 
Illinois last year. | 


Injury to Y. M. C. A. Official 


In Gymnasium Compensated 





State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, July 5. 
An injury sustained by a Y. M. C, A. 
secretary while playing handball in the 
is compensable 
be@ause it is necessary for the secretary 
to keep in physical condition to perform 
This decision was announced 


of Paul Lamb, assistant boys’ secretary 
of the Lincoln Y. M. C, A. 

Mr. Lamb fell while playing handball 
Jan. 20, 1930, breaking his first and sec- | 


at the time $50 weekly. The commis- 
sioner awarded compensation of $15 per | 
week from time of the accident until | 
disability ends, with medical and hospital 


pexpense., | 





Dial Telephone System 
Progressing in Russia 





Complete Elimination of Man- 
ual System by 1942 Forecast 





As a part of the five-year industrial 
plan, automatic telephone — exchanges | 
rapidly. are being installed in Moscow, 


/and it is reported that-by 1942 all manual 
|exchanges will be completely eliminated | 
/in that city, leaving even the central 


telephone exchange operated entirely by 
the dial system, it was stated orally 


| July 5 on behalf of the transportation 


and communications division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 
Quoting a Moscow publication of June 
17, the transportation division , states: | 
“Several automatic telephone’ ex- 
changes will be opened in Moscow this 
year. The first of these over 8,000 


| subscribers of the Zamoskvoretsky sec- 


tion. The exchange is to be opened in 
the later half of June and its install- 
ment will be followed by the opening of 
other exchanges; Baumanskaia, with 
7,000 subscribers, Torskaia, with 10,000 
subscribers, and Arbatskaia, with 10,000 
subscribers. 

“Another exchange with 10,000 sub- 
scribers, namely. Taganskaia, will be 
opened in 1931. Five additional automatic 
exchanges, with a total of 29,000 sub- 
scribers, will be opened in 1930; of these 
five, two are small suburban exchanges. 
Later on, in 1934, 22,000 more subscrib- | 
ers will be taken care of by three other | 
dial telephone exchanges, and in 1935, 
exchange will 
will be opened in the Stromynka section 


| ain - 
Remission—De- | of Moscow, 


Tourists in Parks Prefer 
Permanent Accommodations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


country. 

Passenger traffic representatives of | 
the railroads say these tours are “only 
the beginning,” i’ was explained at the 
Department. 
are many persons who have gone abroad 


in former years but who are spending | 


their vacations this year in America, 
Miss Story explained. ° 

Tours are conducted to nearly all the 
national parks, some trips including 
several of them she stated. Cities in 
various parts of the country are starting 
—_——_—_—___————— 
in other than the grade of second lieu- 
tenant legally held by him at the time of 











his discharge. (June 25, 1930.) 
A-32355. (S) Leases—Accruing rent— 
Claim of holder of deed of trust. Accruing 


the journey to be ascertained by adding| ment should not be paid to other than the 


the allowance for land travel to the cost 


travel, and where more than one route is 
open, practicable and available, the one in- 
least expense to the Govern- 
ment will be used. (June 24, 1930.) 
A-31957. (S) Pay—Retired—Emergency 
officers. Where an officer performed the du 
ties and drew the pay of first lieutenant 
date of discharge, when not regularly 
commissioned by the President, as provided 


. V |record landlord but u 
| qf transportation and subsistence for sea|of attorney 
in the 
glass, 
should not be made controlling if the work 
with auto- 
mobiles not having such features or equip- | 
ment, that is, the procedure should not be 
adopted of specifying as controlling a par- 


gen filing a power 
from such landlord, checks 
for the accruing rent may be drawn to the 
order of the record landlord and sent to 
sre holder of the deed of trust. Where a 
deed of trust contains a stipulation to 
which the United States is not privy that 
in event of default the holder of the deed 
of trust may collect the rents, the rent 
should not be paid to the record landlord 
while there is notice filed of default with 


} , by law, he is not entitled to retirement pay | claim of the holder of the deed of trust for 
‘cluding bidders that do not have the par-|under the act of May 24, 1928, 45 Stat. 735,/the rent. (June 25, 1930.) ; 


| 


He was earning | “ 





Railroad men declare there | 


| 








Topical Survey of Federal Government 


to Use Return Address 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Said to Cause Large Mail Loss 





+ coy ; ‘ : 
Topic IV—Communications: Postal Service 


In this series of articles presenting a 
shown the practidal contacts between 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


| 
topical survey of the Government are 
The present series deals with | 


By Frank C. Staley, 


Superintendent, Division of Dead 


Office of the First Assistant Postmaster General 


HY THE Dead Letter Office? Why 
the Dead Parcel Post Service? 
As a matter of fact there would 
be comparatively little reason for 


either to exist if patrons of the postal 
service would merely follow the in- 
structions of the Post Office Depart- 
ment when mailing letters or parcels. 
But they do not, and so the dead letter 
and dead parcel post service continues 
to thrive as an expensive commentary 
on the carelessness of the American 
people. 

If everyone who mails a letter would 
put his or her return address on the 
envelope, not one would go to the 
dead letter office, but those that could 
not be delivered would be returned to 
the mailers, except in the few in- 
stances wherein the writers had moved 
in the meantime and left no forward- 
ing addresses. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, not everyone heeds the advice 
of the Post Office Department in the 
matter of proper methods of mailing; 
in fact, millions upon millions fail ap- 
parently ‘to pay a particle of atten- 
tion to this simplest of suggestions to 
help reduce the risk of loss or delay 
in delivery of a letter, and as a re- 
sult over 23,000,000 letters went to the 
dead letter office last year for the lack 
of return addresses on the envelopes 
when found to be undeliverable to the 
addressees. 

Likewise in mailing parcels, regard- 
less of the value of the contents many 
persons neglect to write their own 
names and addresses on the covers 
and numberless others fail to respond 
to notices from post offices of address 
advising of nondelivery and request- 
ing return postage. Others fail to 
properly prepare their parcels for 
mailing, using insufficient and poor 
paper and twine, resulting in thousands 
upon thousands of articles breaking 
out of the wrappers. The failure of 
patrons of the service to heed the in- 
structions of the Department last 
year resulted in some 482,000 parcels 
reaching the dead letter office, of which 
more than one-third could be attrib- 
uted to improper wrapping. 

~ * * 


ND so year after year, in spite of 
“ the Post Office’ Department’s con- 
stant efforts to educate the public to 
better mailing, this enormous and en- 
tirely unnecessary waste goes on, The 
total pay roll of the dead letter and 


dead parcel post service last year was 
approximately $270,000, while the loss 


to the mailers represented by the con- | 


tents of lost letters and parcels, al- 
though it can only be estimated, prob- 
ably reached twice that amount. 

On the other! hand it is a pleasure 
to acknowledge the wonderful coop- 
eration which the postal service re- 
ceives from the great majority of its 
patrons, as illustrated in the following 
instance in which the dead letter of- 
fice is a direct beneficiary together 
with the mailer. For the past two 
years the Department has been carry- 
ing on an intensive campaign by cor- 
respondence and personal interviews 
to persuade direct-mail advertisers to 
use return addresses on all mailings. 
Thus far nearly 85 per cent of all ad- 
vertisers approached on the subject, 
among whom are some of the largest 
mailers in the country, have agreed to 
follow the Department’s suggestions, 
with the result that during each of the 
last two fiscal years, in spite of in- 
creases in general postal receipts indi- 
cating larger mailings, there has been 
a decrease in the number of dead let- 
ters. 

Reverting again to the subject of 
the carelessness of mailers, it may be 
surprising to know that the dead let- 


| 
ter service receives each year approx- | 


imately 100,000 letters in perfectly 
blank envelopes, some stamped and 
sqme unstamped. A very considera- 
ble portion of these are letters of busi- 
ness houses, indicating a large per- 
centage of error on the part of typists 
and mailing clerks. Often such let- 
ters are found to contain large. re- 
mittances in checks, drafts and secur- 
ities. Just now as I am writing, an 
envelope, entirely blank except for the 
stamp, was laid on my desk. It con- 
tained a cheek for $30,000 for credit 
on a bank loan. It was forwarded at 
once to the bank, but its trip to the 
dead letter office will entail a delay 
of at least 10 days, which will cost the 
mailer something like $50 in interest, 


figured at 6 per cent, as the price of | 


someone’s carelessness. 

Stripped of technicalities, the func- 
tion of the dead letter office is, in brief, 
to open and examine the contents of 
letters ,and parcels and to return 
them to the mailers if information en- 
abling that to be done is found, In- 
volved in this are various operations 
depending upon the nature of the piece 
of mail matter under treatment. 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Postal Service” to appear 
in the issue of July 8, the Superintendent, Division of Dead Letters and Dead 
Parcel Post, F. C. Staley, Office of the First Assistant Postmaster General, 


will continue discussion of activity of t 
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points and the tours last from 9 to 21! 
or 22 days. | 

These escorted tours, according to Miss | 
Story, cover all necessary expenses en | 
route—sleeping car accommodations, 
automobile fares, hotels, all meals, sight- | 
seeing trips and tours of the parks. | 
Some roads allow stopover privileges and | 
incomplete tours. | 

Reservations and payment in advance | 
are required, but fares are refunded if 
an individual has to cancel his trip, pro- | 
vided he gives sufficient notice, Miss 


| Story said. Purchase of railroad tickets 


for the tours at the home stations of 
persons making the journeys often re- 
sults in further saving because of low 
Summer excursion fares. Tours start! 
season, 


nearly every week during the 
she said. 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 








Corrections 
Following are last’ minute changes in 
status of bills in Congress which were not 
shown in the Calendar of Congress printed 


in The United States Daily of July 5: 


Title 7—Agriculture 

S. J. Res. 205. Relating to the sale of 
power generated by ,the Government at 
Dam No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala. Passed Sen- 
ate July 3. 


Tithe 28— Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 


H. R. 10198. To repeal obsolete statutes 


and to improve the United States Code. 
Passed diee Apr. 21. Reported to Senate 
July 3. 

H. R. 12056. Providing for the waiver 


of trial by jury in the district courts of 
the United States. Passed House June 3. 
Reported to Senate July 3. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 
S. J. Res. 201. Consenting that certain 
States may sue the United States, and pro-, 
viding for trial on the merits in any suit 
brought. hereunder by a State to recover 
direct taxes alleged to have been illegally 
collected by the United States during the 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1866, 1867, 1868, 
and vesting the right in each State to sue 


in its own name. Reported to Senate 
July 3. 
H. R. 12696. Authorizing $1,500,000 to 


| Nee i buy fr rr. O ‘ollbehr Berlin, Ger- 
j over conditions generally throughout the | buy from Dr. Otto Vollbehr of Berlin, Ger 


collection of 3,000 incunabula, 
Gutenberg Bible, for the Li- 
brary of Congress#® Passed House June 9. 
Passed Senate June 24. Approved July 4. 


Title 43—Publie Lands 

S. 2498. To promote the better protec- 
tion and highest public use of lands of the 
United States and adjacent lands and waters 
in northern Minnesota for the production 
of forest products. Passed Senate May 7. 
Passed House July 3. 


many, his 
including a 





Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 20—Education 


H. R. 13298. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. To pro- 
vide school funds for cooperation with the 
school board of Frazer, Mont., in construc- 
tion of a high school building to be avail- 
able to Indian children of the Fort Peck 


Indian reservation; Indian Affairs. 
Title 28—Judicial Code and | 
Judiciary 
H. J. Res. 396. Mr. Thatcher, Ky. To 


amend the Federal Constitution by provid- 
ing for the method of amending the Cony 
stitution; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res, 397. To change the name of | 
B Street, N. W., in Washington, in the} 
District of Columbia; District of Columbia. | 


' offender 


he division. 
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Post Office Rewards 
To Require $50,000 





| 





Department Fixes Amounts for | 


Arrest of Mail Thieves | 
| 

Rewards totaling nearly $50,000 prob- | 
ably will be paid by the Post Office De-| 
partment during the current fiscal year | 
for the arrest and conviction of persons 





committing crimes against postal laws 


00 Letters Went to Dead Leticr | 
Office in Year, Division Head Says 





| Sanford, Anne P. 


| 

| 

, | 

Letters and Dead Parcel Post, | 
| 


Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke company. 
| Smith, 


| Smith, Milton Myers. 
| Stallard, Harvey. 


| Steel, 


| Strassler, Margaret. 


| Tomlinson, 
| 


Williamson, George. 


Willison, 


| 


Woodring, Maxie Nave. 


Adell, James C. 
Adler, Alfred. 
Alberty, 


| Babson, Roger Ward. 


Benjamin, Lewis S. 





New — Received 
— by = 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Conzress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


. Graduation day; an 
anthology of verse and prose for the use 
of students and teachers in preparation 
for graduation exercises . .. consisting 
of the best addresses and orations, spe- 
cial articles, readings, baccalaureate ser- 


mons, plays, pageantry and graduation 

programs. Compiled and edited by ... 

and Robert Schauffler. (Our American 
holidays.) 287 p. N. Y., Dodd, 1930. 

30-26376 

Schwartz, Mrs. Esther L. Parents prefer 


babies, by ... illustrated by Mary Field 
Terrel. Poems. 103 p. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & co., ine., 1930. 30-12257 
Pine 
37 ~p., illus. 
Barta press, 1930. 

30-12756 
Frederick Richard. Bookbinding, 
by ... (Pitman’s craft for all series.) 
113 p. London, Sir I. Pitman & sons, 


1929. =iee 
The equipment 


the school theater, by ... (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—-Columbia_ university, 1930. (Pub- 
lished also as Teachers college, Columbia 
university. Contributions to education, 
no. 421.) 78 p., illus. 30-12252 
Secondary succession in 
the climax forest formations of northern 
Minnesota, by ... (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University.-of Minnesota, 1917. Reprinted 
from Ecology, vol. x, no. 4, October, 1929.) 
476-547 p., illus. Brooklyn, 1929. 30-11924 
Mrs. Flora Annie (Webster). The 
garden of fidelity, being the autobiog- 
raphy of Flora Annie Steel, 1847-1929. 293 
p. London, Macmillan, 1930. 30-12267 
A health revue; a pa- 
geant .of health activities and rele 
adapted for junior high schools, by . . 
introduction by T. M. Muir. 75 p., illus. 
N. Y., Barnes, 1930. 30-12758 
Henry Major. War books, 
lécture given at Manchester 
February 15, 1929. 36 p. 
The Rowfant club, 1930. 
30-12744 


hé@mes and pine interiors. 
Cambridge, Mass., The 


by oS 4 aw 
university, 
Cleveland, O., 


University prints, Boston. University prints. 


Series G M. Modern architecture, edited 

by Kenneth J. Conant. 265 plates. Bos- 

ton, Mass., The University prints, 1930. 
30-12745 


Ward, Winifred Louise. Creative dramatics, 


for the upper grades and 
school, by ... 304 p,, 
Appleton, 1930, 


junior high 
illus. N.Y. 
30-12261 
The Donne tradition; 
a study in English poetry from Donne 
to the death of Cowley, by ... 264 p. 
Cambridge, Harvard univ. press, 1930. 
30-12260 
Sir George 
278 p. Lon- 
30-12591 


Sir John Stephen. 
Parkin, a biography, by... 
don, Macmillan, 1929. 


Wood, George P. Vitalogy; an encyclopedia 


of health and home, adapted for the 
home, the layman, the family by ... illus- 
trated with manikins, (natural eaters 
colored and half-tone plates. 1010 pe 
Chicago, Ill., Vitalogy asso., 1930. 30-12759 
Enriched teaching 
of commercial subjects in the high 
school; a source book for teachers of 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, com- 
mercial geography, and other commercial 
subjects, listing chiefly free and low cost 
illustrative and supplementary materials, 
by .. . and Gilbert Harold. (Enriched 
teaching series, no. 4.) 339 p. N. Y,, 
Teachers college, Columbia univ., 1930. 
30-12742 


Woods, Nell Lewis. Over the back fence 
by... (|Poems.|; 163 p. Boston, Badger, 
1929. 30-12250 





A biology workbook, by 
Orra ve Dunham ... and Louis E. 
, 325 p., illus. Boston, Ginn and 
1929 30-12673 
The education of children, 
by ... translated by Eleanore and Fried- 
rich Jensen, M. D. 309 p. N. Y., Green- 
berg, 1930. 30-12683 
Mrs. Ada Myrtle (Gregg). The 
hour glass; what time does to us. 842 p., 
illus. Los Angeles, Calif., Adah Alberty,, 
1930. 30-123 
Easy street. 32 §. 
N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 
30-12354 
In the days of Queen 
Anne, by Lewis Melville (pseud.) with 16 


co 


illustrations. 284 p. London, Hutchinson 
& co., 1929. 30-12151 
Bourne, Eileen. Liberty’s new book of 
beauty. 64 p., illus. N. Y., Liberty, 1930. 
30-12363 

Buchanan, James Arthur. Nutriology. 149 
p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1930. 30-12358 


and regulations, it was stated orally at Burrell, Lancelot Stephen Topham. Recent 


the Department July 5. 

Each year Congress appropriates a 
sum to be paid out by the Department 
as rewards, it was pointed out, the 
amount appropriated being based upon 


estimates by the Chief Inspector’s di- | 
The appropriation for the fiscal 


vision. 
year was approved May 15, 1930. 


Under the system used, the Depart- | 


ment specifies a reward not exceeding 
$2,000 for arrest and conviction of any 
on the charge of assaulting 
“any person having lawful charge, con- 
trol or custody of any mail, money or 
other property of the United States, with 


| intent to rob, steal or purloin such mail, 


or money or other property of the United 
States, or any part thereof, or on the 
charge of robbing any such person of 
any such mail or money or other prop- 
erty of the United States, if in effecting 
or attempting such robbery, he shall 
wound the person having custody of the 
mail, or money or other property of the 
United States, or put his life in jeopardy 
by the use of a dangerous weapon.” 

A reward of $1,000 will be paid for 
arrest and conviction of an_ offender 
committing a like crime without wound- 
ing or placing life in jeopardy, the 
statement pointed out. 

For the arrest and conviction of any 
person breaking into a post office with 
intent to steal, or of any person stealing 
mail or any valuable thing contained 
therein, a reward not exceeding $200 
will be paid. 

When any mail carrier is arrested and 
convicted on the charge of embezzling 
or stealing mail or any valuable thing 
contained therein, a reward not to exceed 
$200 will be paid. 


State Books and 


Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained b: writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Ohio—The School Laws of the State of 
Ohio, including Blank Forms and Direc- 
tions to Serve as Guide for Officers and 
Teachers, John L. Clifton, Director of 

Education, Columbus, 1928 

Ohio—Annual Report of the Treasurer of 
the State of Ohio, H. Ross Ake, Treas- 
urer, Columbus, 1930. 

Ohio—Report of the Division of Insurance 
Concerning Insurance Companies Author- 
ized to Transact Business in Ohio, C. S. 
Younger, Superintendent of Insurance, 





Department of Commerce, Columbus, 1929, | 


Ohio — Roster of Licensed Real 
Brokers of the State of Ohio, by the State 
Board of Real Estate Examiners, Colum- 
bus, 1929. 

New York—Report of Commission on Re- 
vision of the Public Service Commissions 
Law of the State of New York, includ- 
ing Separate Reports of Commissioners 
and Counsel, Legislative Document (1930), 
No. 75, David C, Adie, secretary, Albany, 
1930, \ 


Coble, Arthur Byron. 


Cowan, Mrs. Edwina Eunice (Abbott). 


Estate Lowrie, Walter. 


advances in pulmonary tuberculosis, by 
. . +» with 32 plates and 17 text-figures. 
217 p., iNus. London, J. & A. Churchill. 
1929. 30-12366 


Catholic association for international: peace. 


Causes of war, and Security, old and 
new; preliminary studies presented to the 
Catholic association for international 
peace by the Committee on sources of in- 
ternational enmity and the Europe com- 
mittee. (Catholic association for inter- 
national peace. Pamphlet no. 3.) 40 p. 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic associa- 
tion for international peace, 1930. 
3830-12355 
... Algebraic geom- 
etry and theta functions. (American 
mathematical society. Colloquium publi- 
cations, vol. x.) 282 p. N. Y., American 
mathematical society, 1929. 30-12679 


Coleman, McAlister. Eugene V. Debs, a man 


N. Y., Greenberg, 1930, 

30-12348 
The 
and 


unafraid. 345 p. 


psychologist keeps house, by ... 
Laura Thornborough (pseud). Minneap- 
olis, The Midwest co., 1930. 30-12349 
Dawson, Warren Royal, Magician and leech; 


# study in the beginnings of medicine 
with special re® ence to ancient Egypt, 
by with illustrations. 159 p. 


London, Methuen & co., 1929. 
De Chaire, Somerset Struben. The impend- 
ing storm, by ... with three maps. 136 
p. N. Y., R. R. Smith,. 1930, 30-12126 
De Haas, Jacob Anton. Foreign trade.. (Mod- 
ern business; a series of texts prepared 
as part of the modern business cougee 
and service . . . Alexander Hamilton in- 
stitute. v. 10.) 392 p. 
Hamilton institute. 1930. 
Duncan, Richard. Stunt 
illus. Chicago, The 
co., 1930. 30-127642 
Elsner, Mrs. Eleanor. The airway to see 
Europe; a woman round the airways of 
Europe, by ... with a foreword by Lord 
Thomson. 150 p. London, A. E. Marriott, 
1930. 30-12763 
Ewing, Alfred Cyril. The morality of pun- 
ishment, with some suggestions for a gen- 
eral theory of ethics, by... with a fore- 


30-12265 


N. Y., Alexander 

30-12682 
flying. 183 " 
Goodheart-Wila@e 


word by Dr. W..D. Ross. 233 p. ‘Lone 
don, K. Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 
1929, 30-12350 
Fisher, Irving. The “noble experiment”, 
by... assisted by H. Bruce Brougham, 
492 p., illus. N. Y., Aleohol information 
committee, 1930, 30-12686 
Holmes, Harry Nicholls. General chem- 
istry. Rev. ed. 654 p., illus. N. Y., The 


Macmillan co., 1930, 30-12678 
International correspondence schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa. The civil engineer's handbook; 
a convenient reference book for chain- 
men,.rodmen, transitmen, levelers, sur- 
veyors, draftsmen, computers, and rail- 
road, sanitary, highway, And hydraulic 
engineers by International correspond- 
ence schools, Scranton, Pa., 2d ed., 65th 
thousand, 363 p., illus. Scranton, Pa., 
International textbook co., 1930. 30-12766 
LoBagola, Bata Kindai Amgoza ibn. Lo- 
Bagola; an African savage’s own story. 
402 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-12774 
Religion or faith. 178 p. 
Boston, Mass., Marshall Jones co., 1930. 
30-1276 
Major, Clare Tree. How to develop nip 
personality, by ... with a foreword by 
Sir Herbert Tree. (How to develop se- 


ties.y 142 p. N. Y., E. J. Clode, 1929, 
30-12769 

Miles, Egbert J. Calculus, by ... and Jam 
S. Mikesh. Ist ed. 638 p N. Y¥.. Ma 
Graw-Hill book co., 1930, 30-1269 
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Receipt of Check Reducing Cost Basis of Realty State Control 
Due to Depreciation Is Upheld Of Bud 


Held to Be Date. 
Of Tax Payment 


Court of Claims Upholds. 
Previous Ruling in Refus- 
ing to Make Presentation 


To Bank Decisive Act 


When the Federal income tax is paid 
by check, the date of payment is the 
date the collector receives the check and | 
not the date the check is cashed, the 
Court of Claims held in this case, re- 
fusing to change it8 previous ruling (V 
U. S. Daily, 462). 








SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF SAGINAW, 
TRUSTEE, V. UNITED STATES; COURT OF 
CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES, No. 
K-38. 

Supplemental opinion on motion for 
new trial, delivered June 16, follows in 
full gext: 

GEREN, Judge, delivered the opinion of 
the court: 

In the opinion originally filed we held 
that the Treasury regulation which fixes 
the day on which the collector receives 
the check-in payment of taxes as the date | 
of payment unless the check is returned | 
dishonored, is a reasonable and valid reg- 
ulation. In the motion for new trial 
plaintiff’s attorney calls attention to an- 
other regulation which recites— 

«“* * * A taxpayer who tenders a certi- 
fied check in payment for taxes is also 
not released from his obligation until 
the check has been paid,” 
and@also to a Treasury decision holding 
that a check tendered in payment of Fed- 
eral taxes does not discharge the liability 
of the taxpayer until the check is actually 
paid in money. 

No reference was made in the former 
opinion to the regulation and_decisioy 
above quoted, and counsel for plaintiff 
contends that under this regulation and 
decision it must be held that the day 
when the check is cashed is the day of 
the payment of the tax. As this ques- 
tion was not discussed in our former 
opinion, we think it advisable to indicate 
our views thereon. 


Liability After Receipt Contingent 

We do not think that the two regula- 
tions are inconsistent. They follow sec- 
tion 1325 of the revenue act of 1921, 
which, after providing that collectors 
may receive uncertified checks “in pay- 
ment of” income, war profits anf excess- 
profits taxes, also provided that if the 
check so received is not paid by the bank 
on yhich it is drawn the person tender- 
ing@the check “shall remain liable; for | 
the payment of the tax.” (Italics ours.) 


The plain meaning of the-statute isT 


that the check is regeived as payment of 
the tax on condition that it is afterwards 
paid by the bank on which it is drawn. 
The rule with reference to the date of 
conditional payments ordinarily is that 
when the condition is thereafter per- 
formed or fulfilled the payment relates 
back to the time when the medium of 
payment is received. (48 C, J., section 14, 
page 595.) 

The two regulations must be consid- | 
ered together as carrying out the intent 
and purpose of the statute. When we| 
consider the manifest intent and purpose 
of the statute, the consistency of the 
regulations with the statute and general 
Jaw will, we think, be clear. The Treas- 
ury decision upon which the plaintiff re- 
lies, we think, has reference to the con- 
tingent “liability” which still exists 
after receipt of the check. 

Obxiously, it would be to the greatest 
incoffenience of the taxpayer if checks 
were not accepted in payment of the tax. 
and the statute was enacted to avoid 
this inconvenience. At,the same time 
the statute made the matter of release 
from liability conditional in the manner 
stated above. It may well be doubted 
whether the regulation was necessary in 


order to fix the time of payment as when 
the check was received. But at all 
© 


g can reasonably be held to have 
authorized such a regulation. Often the 
check is drawn on a remote bank and 
will pass through several banks before 
reaching the banks on which it is drawn. 


nents the situation was such that Con- 


Penalties Avoided 


If the date of payment not when 
the check was received, but when paid 
by the bank, in a very great number of 
cases the taxpayer would be liable for 
the penalty imposed by the law for not 
making the payment when the tdX was 
due, although he had fully complied with 
the statute with reference to payments 
by sending the commissioner a check be- 
fore the due date of the tax. In other 
words, the taxpayer would be liable for 
a penalty for doing exactly what the 
statute authorized. This certainly was 
not intended by Congress and we think 
it would be an unreasonable construc- 
tion of the statute which nothing in its 
language or in the general law would 
justify. We might also note in this con- 
nection that such a construction would 
enable the Government to collect inter- 
est as well as penalties to which it was 
not entitled. 

The motion for a new trial must be 
overruled. It is so ordered. 

WILLIAMS, Judge; LITTLETON, Judge; | 
and BootH, Chief Justice, concur. 

Thig case came on for hearing before 
WHALEY, Judge, was appointed. He 
therefore took no part in this decision. 


1S 





Sowh Carolina Law Taxes 
Purchaser of Fur and Hides 


State of South Carolina: 

Columbia, July 5. 
Governor Richards has no power to 
stay the operation of the 1930 act im- 
posing a license tax on persons engaged 
in buying furs, hides and pelts, he has 
been advised by Assistan. Attorney Gen- 
eral Cordie Page. There is no law which 
authorizes or empowerg the governor to 
stay the operation of afly law,” the“opin- 
ion said. ~ | 
Several members of the legislature had 
informed the governor that they did not 
intend to vote against the free sale of 








Acquiescence Announced 
In Decisions on Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Robert H. Lucas, announces acqui- 
escence in decisions of the Board of Tax | 
Appeals, the titles, docket numbers and 
citations of which follow: 

Erie Silk Mills, 13718, 14-1124. 

Mallinson & Co., H. R., 13719, 14-1124, 


Parma Co., 14553, 18-429. 
Southern Tire & Rubber Co., 22717, 
18-210. 


The Commissioney does not acquiesce | 
in the following decision: 


4 


| the cost of improvements. 
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Express Provision in Revenue Act Said Not to Be Necessary 


For Deduction From Cost Valuation. in Computing 


Taxable Profit as Result of Sale 





San Francisco, Galif.—The taxpayer in 
this case acquired certain property in 


1905 and in 1907 put up a concrete build- | 


ing on the property, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit ex- 
plained. Dering the next two years 
other improvements were erected and the 
property was sold in 1922. 

The taxpayer’s contention was that the 
cost basis of the property for deter- 
mining the gain on its sale should be 
the Mar. 1, 1913, value of the land plus 
That conten- 
tion cannot be sustained and a deduc- 
tion should have been made from the 
cost basis due to depreciation of the 
improvement prior to Mar. 1, 1913, the 
court held. 


JOSEPH O. KOEPFLI ET AL. V. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS, NINTH CIRCUIT, 
No. 5955. 

Upon petition to review orders of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Before DieTRICH and WiLpur, Circuit 
Judges, and Norcross, District Judge. 
The opinion of the court, delivered 

June 20, follows in full text: 

Norcross, District Judge—This is a 
petition to review orders of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals, redeter- 
mining income taxes of petitioners for 
the year 1922. The controlling facts are 
conceded, and a question of law is pre- 
sented whether or no, in determining the 
gain in 1922 on the sale of property ac- 
quired prior to Mar. 1, 1913, when the 


basis is cost or Mar. 1, 1913, value, 
whichever is greater, it is required under | 
section 202(b) of the revenue act of 


1921 that the cost basis be reduced by 
depreciation accrued or sustained prior 
to Mar. 1, 1913. 


In 1905 petitioners purchased a tract! 


of 6.24 acres of land in the city of Los 
Angeles for a consideration of $94,610.74. 
In 1907 they put up a concrete building 
on the property at a cost of $94,134.19. 
During the following two years other im- 
provements were erected at a cost of 
$5,565.65. The property, inclusive of land 
and improvements, was sold in 1922 for 
$500,000, the net to petitioners being 
$476,179.90. The respondent  deter- 
mined the Mar. 1, 1913, value of the 
property to be $345,463.54, resulting in 
a net taxable gain of $152,901.39, or 
$50,967.13 to each of the appellant part- 


| ners, 


Depreciation Said to Be 
Factor in Calculation 


Petitioners appealed from the Commis- 
sioner’s determination to the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals. The Board 
determined that the Commissioner should 
have taken the value of the land as of 
Mar. 1, 1913, shown to have been $382,- 
707.80, and to that should have added the 
depreciated value of the improvements 


‘as of that date, and the total would be 


the value of the property for the pur- 
pose of a basis for determining the 
amount of taxable gain. The fair mar- 
ket value of the improvements as of 
Mar. 1, 1913, was found to be $88,401.91, 
representing a deduction from the cost 
price for depreciation of $11,297.93. 

The portion of the revenue act of 1921 
material to this case reads: 


Section 202 (a). That the basis for as- 
certaining the gain derived or loss sus- 
tained from a sale or other disposition 
;of property, real, personal, or mixed, ac- 
quired after Feb. 28, 1913, shall be the 
cost of such property; * * * 

(b) The basis for ascertaininggthe gain 


derived or loss sustained from the sale or 


other disposition of property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, acquired before Mar. 1, 
1913, shall be the same as that provided 
by subdivision (a); but 

(1) If its fair market price or value as of 
Mar. 1, 1913, is in excess of such basis, 
the gain to be included in the gross in- 
come shall be the excess of the amount 
realized therefor over such fair market 
price or value. 


Appellants Say Treasury 
Regulations Lack Force 


The fair market value 
erty in question on Mar. 1, 1913, was 
materially greater than the combined 
cost of the land and improvements. The 
effect of appellants’ contention that 
the “fair market * * * value as of Mar. 
1, 1913,” is to be determined by taking 
the increased value of the land and the 
cost of the improvements. The property 
sold was the land with the improvements, 
and the whole was realty. The statute 
is dealing with the question of “the gain 
derived or loss sustained from a sale or 
other disposition of property.” There is 
nothing in the statute itself requiring 
the value of the property as of Mar. 1, 
1913, to“be determined in accordance 
with the contention of appellants. 
Where the value of property consisting of 
land and improvements is to be deter- 
mined as of a certain date, manifestly 
any depreciation in the value of the im- 
provements occasioned by usage or 
otherwise is a matter to be considered. 
It is the value of the property as a whole 
which is to be determined. 

Appellants contend that because the act 
of 1921 was silent with respect to depre- 


of the prop- 


1S 


‘ciation of improvements, and the subse- 


the hides of domestic animals, but the 


{law as passed and approved by the govy- 


ernor makes no such distinction, it was 
explained. The license must be procured 
from the deputy game warden in the 
county in which the applicant resides or 
does business, according to the law. The 
tax is $25 for residents and $200 for 
non-residents, 


quent acts of Congress of 1924 and 1926 
(45 Stat. 253, 44 Stat. 9) expressly made 
prevision for taking into account such 
depreciation, Congress intended, when 
it adopted the 1921 statute, to exclude 
from consideration any deduction from 
the cost of improvements, constructed 
{prior to Mar, 1, 1913. 
act of 1924, Regulation 62 of the Treas- 


ury Department, among other matters, | 


contained the following provision: 

In any case proper adjustment must be 
made in computing gain or loss from the 
exchange or sale of property for any de- 
preciation or depletion sustained and allow- 
able as a deduction in computing net in- 
come, 


It is conceded by counsel for appel-| 


lants that the action taken by the Board 
of Tax Appeals finds support in 
Treasury Department Regulations, but it 
urged that Regulations are without 


Is 


force where they are in g@nflict with ex- | 


press statutory provision. Department 
Regulations, to have the force of law, 
must be within‘limits prescribed by Con- 
gress. United States v. Grimaud, 220 
U. S. 506; United States v. Morehead, 245 
U. S. 607; United States v. Johnson, 35 
Fed. (2d) 256. The Regulation in ques- 
tion does not appear to be in conflict 
with the provisions of the act of 1921. 
Counsel for appellants 
from reports of the Ways and Means 
Committee O¥ the House of Representa- 
tives, recommending passage of the said 
acts of 1924 and 1926, the reports of the 


Senate Finance Committee adopting the! 


same, or substantially the same lan- 
guage. It is claimed that these reports 
establish that Congress recognized that 
depreciation upon improvements prior to 
Mar. 1, 1913, was not provided for under 
the statute of 1921. 


Depreciation Element 
Recognized in Reports 


The report of the House Committee 
recommending adoption of the 1924 stat- 
ute contains this statement: 

There is no provision in the existing law 
which corresponds to this section (202) of 


the bill. The purpose in embodying in the 
law this section is to show clearly the 
method of determining the amount of gain 


or loss from the sale or other disposition 
of property * * * 

(2) There is ne 
ing law 
(b), but the rule laid down therein is 
substantially the same as the construction 
placed upon the existing law by the Treas- 
ury Department4* * * Under this provi- 
sion * * * items such as depreciation and 
obsolescence previously allowed with re- 
spect to the property are to be subtracted 


» provision in the exist- 


from the cost of the property in determin- | 
ing the gain or loss from its subsequent | 


sale. 

From this it would appear that it was 
the view of the congressional committee 
that the act of 1924 was specifically ex- 
pressing what was implied by the act of 
1921, and as so construed by the Treas- 
ury Department. 

The reports of the Senate and House 
committees recommending 
the act 
statement: 

When property is acquired prior to Mar. 
1, 1913, the present law provides that in 
the case of a sale of such preperty the 
basis for determining gain or loss shall 
be cost or Mar. 1, 1913, value, whichever 
is higher; and also provides that in mak- 
ing adjustments for depreciation, etc., 
proper adjustment shall be made for depre- 
ciation, ete., “previously allowed.” Owing 
to the fact that there was no income tax 
prior.to Mar. 1, 1913, in cases where prop- 


erty was acquired prior to that date no 
depreciation has been “allowed,” and the 
taxpayer may receive too large a_ basis 
for determining gain or loss. The amend- 
ment proposed provides that the deduc- 
tions for depreciation, etc., to be made in 
such cases shall be such deductions as 
were actually sustained with respect to 
such property, which would include such 


depreciation as had occurred prior to that 
date. 

The act of 1924 contains the following 
provision: 

th) 


loss under subdivision (a) proper adjust- 


ment shall be made for (1) any expenditure | 


properly chargeable to capital account and 
(2) any exhaustion, wear and 
tear, ohsolescence, or deple- 
tion, previously respect to 
such property. 

E ice Meiniiial 

xpress roviston tm 
Act Not Required 

It is clear, we think, from the Com- 
mittee reports recommending adoption 
of the 1926 act that it was found neces- 
sary or advisable to eliminate the ex- 
pression “previously allowed” as it was 
contained in the statute of 1924. As 
there had been no occasion for allowing 
depreciation prior to Mar, 1, 1913, be- 
cause there was no income tax prior to 
that date, the expression “previously al- 
lowed” in the 1924 statute had occasioned 
doubt or confusion as to whether oy no 
depreciation occurring prior to Mar. 1, 
1913, could be considered. 

However, it does not follow therefrom 
that the statute of 1921 properly con- 
strued did not authorize and require a 
deduction for depreciation in improve- 
ments occurring prior to Mar, 1, 1913, in 
determining the gain on 
real property acquired and improved 
prior to such date and _ subsequently 
sold. It is our opinion that the 
Act of 1921 should be so construed. 
While the question here involved was not 
directly presented in the case of United 
States v. Ludey, 274 U. S. 295, the opinion 
in that case is authority for the principle 
that the reduction of the cost basis by 
depreciation may be required without 


item of loss, 
amortization, 
allowed with 


express provision therefor in the revenue 
act. 
Orders affirmed, 
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Gain or loss—Mar. 1, 1913, value—Depreciation—1921 act— 
In determining the gain in 1922-on the sale of property acquired prior to 


Mar. 1, 1913, when the basis is cost 


or Mar. 1, 1913, value, whichever is 


greater, the cost basis must be reduced by depreciation accrued or sustained 
prior to Mar. 1, 1915.—Koepfli v. Commissioner, (C. C. A. 9.)—V U.S. Daily 


1451, July’7, 1930. 


Payment of tax—When payment is made—Payment*by check— 

The date on which the collector receives a check in payment of taxes is 
the date of payment unless the check is returned dishonored.—Second Na- 
tional Bank of Saginaw, Trustee v. United States (Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U. S. 


Daily 1451, July 7, 1930. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a preeedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Exrtract 
Internal Revenue. 






from regulations of Commissioner of 


Prior to the said} 


the | 


passage of} 
of 1926 contain the following | 


In computing the amount of gain or} 


improved | 


Upheld in Indian 


‘Supreme Court Decision In- 
volved Right of City of 
South Bend to Fix Taxa- 
tion Rate 





~ 





State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, July 5. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana has 

upheld the power of the State tax board, 
under section 200 of the statute of 1927, 
to control local budget levies. 
This decision was handed down on July 
in a case involving the right of the 
City of South Bend to make budget 
levies without dictation by the State 
tax board. The court, in an opinion by 
Justice Clarence R. Martin, held that 
the State board can approve or reduce 
local levies, but not increase them. 

The case decided was on appeal by 
tax board members from a decision of 
ithe St. Joseph Superior Court by which 
the board’s jurisdiction to reduce by one 
cent a 73-cent levy made by the city 
officials of South Bend was denied. The 





2 


- 


| supreme court reversed the lower court’s | 
cite excerpts | 


ruling 

The suit had been instituted by tax- 
payers of South Bend who demanded the 
right to pay the 73 cent levy fixed by 
city officials rather than the 72 cent 
levy determined by the State board. 
''The tax board made the one cent reduc- 
tion when it was disclosed that the 
higher levy was based on a $180,000,000 
valuation and should have been based on 
a valuation of $191,000,000. The board 
lruled that the 72 cent levy would be 
fufficient to cover all proposed budget 
expenditures.. 

The court upheld the provision of the 
statute permitting appeals to the ‘State 
tax board, rejecting the contention of 
taxpayers that the legislature had im- 
properly delegated arbitrary legislative 
authority to the tax board. Counsel for 


the taxpayers had contended that in per- 
mitting the board to pass on levies and 
reduce them, the legislature delegated 
the power to raise taxes to an executive 
board. 


which corresponds to subdivision | 





Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for July 9 was printed in the issue 
of June 30. Following is the calendar 
of those dates to July 19, inclusive: 

July 16, 1930 


48808, Athens Railway & Electric 
48410, Albert Emanuel Co. 
26039 and 33205, Amy Guest. 
9966, Hansen Cadillac Co., J. 
19167, George U. Hind. 
48748, Garret A. Hobart. 
19771, Jos. Milton Howe. 
16214, Iowa Bridge Co. 
92263-29547, Kanwila Land Trust. 
47333-47336, Low Volatile Coal Co. 
48441-48442-48440, 48443-48444, Metropol- 
itan Edison Co. 
31175-32357-22069, Midland Mutual 
Ins. Co. 
8153, Ox Fibre Brush Co. 
26040-33203, Henry C. Phipps. 
33204-26038, John S. Phipps. 
18403, Estate of Thomas Selden Reed. 
6522-20193, Sweets Co. of America, 
44295, United States Leather Co. 
43657, Anna G. Walters. Ss 
44294, Western Hide & Leather Co. 


July 18 
48378, Duncan G. Minor. 
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Tax Collections Gain 
In North Carolina 


7 . 
| State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, July 5. 

The total revenue collections of the 
State of North Carolina for the fiscal 
year ended June 30 were more than $4,- 
000,000 greater than for any year in 
the history of the State, according to a 
report by the commisioner of revenue, 
A. J. Maxwell. 

Collections for the year, the report 
said, were $35,263,174, of which $19,918,- 
932 was for the highway fund and $15,- 
344,242 for the general fund. 

The income tax division was the only 
one showing a decrease this year, ac- 
cording to the report. Collections to 
date total $7,291,000 and deferred pay- 
ments due Sept. 15 amofint to $211,000, 
making a total of $7,502,600, compared 
with $7,686,000 collected for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. J . 

Franchise taxes, the report said, in- 
creased from $5,610,000 in 1928-29 to 
$4,875,000 this year. 
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California Court Passes 
On Tax Levy on Street Cars 


State of California: 
Sacramento, July 5. 


Street-car and interurban railways 
owned by a steam railroad were subject 
to a tax of 5% per cent, and not 7 per 
cent, of the gross receipts for the years 
1920, 1921 and 1922, the California Su- 
preme Court has held in a case entitled 
People v. Southern Pacific Co. Under 
the law imposing the taxes in question, 
the rate on street and interurban rail- 
ways was 5% per cent; on steam rail- 
roads, 7 per cent, the opinion explained. 

The provisions of the 1910 constitution 
did not prevent the legislature from plac- 
ing steam railroads in one class and 
street and interurban railways in another 
class for purposes of taxation, the opin- 
ion held. 





Use of Proceeds From Gas 
Tax Passed on in Ohio 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, July 5. 
The municipality’s portion of the gas- 
oline tax receipts may be used for the 
purpose of employing an engineer en- 
gaged solely in the preparation of plans 
and supervision of construction of rail- 
road grade separation projects in so far 
as said funds are available for the pur- 
pose of constructing public streets, At- 
torney General Gilbert Bettman has ad- 


| vised the bureau of inspection and super- 
| vision of public offices, 


set Levies | 


( 


IN 


Answers to Suit by Government 
Deny Monopoly in Radio Field 


gq Anti-Trust Laws Said Not to Be Violated by Intercompany 





Ownership of Stock and Practice of Cross-licensing 


Of Patents as Admitted by Defendants 





Answers filed by the Radio Corpo- 
vation of America, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, 
General Electric Company, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, and other defendants, to 
| the suit instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the District Court 
| for the District of Delaware charg- 
| ing violations of the anti-trust laws, 
deny any conspiracy of monopoly 
in the field of radio by the forma- 
tion of a patent pool. 

The practice of cross-licensing of 
| patents was admitted in the answers, 
as was also certain intercompany 
stock ownership, but the defendants 
| deny that such acts have been un- 
lawful in their eftect. 
| Answers were filed by the defend- 
ants as noted above and by the RCA 
Photophone, Inc., RCA Radiotron 
and RCA Victor Company.  De- 
fendants filing separate answers 
adopted the answer of the radio 
| corporation. 

(Publication of the full text of the 
| answer filed by the Radio Corpora- 
| tion of America was begun in the 
issue of July 5.) 

The answer concludes as follows: 


| This defendant denies that it*has at- 
|tempted to maintain a monopoly in the 
|results of this development, and denies 
that it has been its purpose and intent, 
|or that the contracts, agreements and un- 
|derstandings have had the effect, of ex- 
| cluding actual or potential competition in 
jradio communication or apparatus; on 
the contrary, this defendant has granted 
|many licenses to others to manufacture 
and seil licensed apparatus, including 
tuned radio frequency receivers and re- 
ceiving tubes, who are thus enabled to 
sell in- competition with those of the 
defendants who‘ do sell, and it avers 
that such licenses were granted on rea- 
sonable terms and were granted under 
patents of the various primary defend- 
ants because the licensees were using 
and required rights to use the inventions 
of said patents, and were granted under 





| 


paragraph 21 of the petition, and prays 
leave to refer to the originals for a full 
| statement of their contents, and, except’ 
as herein admitted, denies the allega- 
tions contained in said paragraph. 

22. Radio Corporation admits that it 


| with an authorized capital stock of 200 
| shares of common stock without nominal 
par value and 200 shares of preferred 
stock of the par value of $5 a share, 
| which authorized capital stock, by May 
9, 1921, was increased to 7,500,000 
shares of common stock without nomi- 
/nal or par value and 5,000,000 shares of 
| preferred stock of the par value of $5 


'a share; that the General Electric Com- | 


pany was instrumental in such organiza- 
| tion, and in the acquisition on Nov. 20, 


1919, by the Radio Corporation of sub- | 


| stantially all of the assets of Marconi 
Company of America, including valuable 
radio patents and patent rights and ap- 
|paratus used and useful in radio com- 
| munication; that Marconi Company went 


out of business in interstate eommerce; | 
'that Radio Corporation, up to Dec. 31, | 


Electric Com- 
of its common 


General 
shares 


issued to 
2,000,000 


1920, 
| pany 


| stock and 205,174 shares of its preferred | 


stock (both classes of stock having vot- 
ing rights) for good and valuable con- 
sideration, and that prior to said date 
General Electric as a_ stockholder of 
Marconi Company had received 364,826 
additional shares of Radio Corporation 
common stock and 364,826 additional 
shares of its preferred stock; and that 
Radio Corporation entered into a con- 
tract with General Electric Company, 
|dated Nov. 20, 1919. Radio Corporation 
denies that the terms or legal effect of 
said contract are correctly stated in par- 
agraph 22 of the petition and prays 
leave to refer to the original for a full 
statement of its contents, and, except 


as herein admitted, Radio Corporation 
|denies the allegations contained in said 
paragraph. 

99 


=o. 


or about July 1, 1920, it entered into 


YEARLY 


was organized on or about Oct. 17, 1919, | 


Radio Corporation admits that on} 
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|reference to the allegations as to Tele- 
phone Company and Western Electrie 
contained in the last sentence of para- 
graphs 23 of the petition. Except as 
herein admitted, this defendant denies 
the allegations contained in paragraph 
23 of the petition. 

24. Upon information and belief, this 
defendant admits the allegations con- 
{tained in the first sentence of para- 
|graph 24 of the petition; admits that 
| Westinghouse sold to the United States 
| Government certain radio apparatus, but 
‘alleges that it infringed the patents and 
|patent rights of others of the primary 
| defendants and in respect of which in- 
\fringement the Government had agreed 
|to hold Westinghouse harmless; admits 
{that International Radio Telegraph Com- 
pany was engaged to a small extent in 
‘yadio communications, but alleges that, 
in so doing, it was jnfringing patent 
rights of the other primary defendants; 
admits that New International was or- 
|ganized, that its stock was held and 
that patents and physical assets were 
|transferred to it as alleged in the third, 
fourth and fifth sentences of paragraph 
24 of the petition; and that Westing- 
house and New International entered into 
certain contracts relating to the grant of 
certain patent rights in respect of radio 
apparatus. This defendant denies that 
ithe terms or legal effect of said con- 
tracts are correctly stated in paragraph 
24 and prays leave to refer to the origi- 
nal for a full statement of their con- 
tents. ‘ 

Radio Corporation, upon information 
and belief, denies that prior to June 30, 
1921, New International and its prede- 
cessors were engaged in interstate com- 
merce in radio communication or radio 
apparatus, and denies that from the 
organization of Radio Corporation to 
June 30, 1921, they were engaged in said 
commerce independently of, and in com- 
| petition wit Radio Corporation, except 
to an insignificant extent and in an ex- 
perimental way, in the case of Inter- 
national, and as a result of infringe- 
ment by it, on the one hand, of patents 
and patent rights of Radio Corporation 
|necessary to said commerce of New 
International and its predecessors, and- 
of infringement by Radio Corporation, 
on the other hand, of patents and patent 
right of New International and its prede- 
cessors necessary to said commerce of 
Radio Corporation. Except as herein 
admitted, this defendant denies the 
allegations contained in paragraph 24, 

To be continued in the issue of 
| July &. 
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all of the patents of the primary defend-| certain contracts with General Electric, | 


ants applicable to the subject matter of 
each license in order that each licensee 
should fairly be placed in the position, 


free to construct its own licensed 
paratus along any lines it might choose 
so far as concerns the patents of these 
defendants, and, in so doing, use as many 
of the inventions of the primgry de- 
fendants as it might desire, in full and 
unrestricted competition with the busi- 
ness of the defendants in such apparatus. 


Radio Corporation denies that the 


terms or legal effect of the contracis 
complained of are correctly 


stated in 


Telephone Company and Western Elec- 
tric (substantially all of the stock of 
vhich is, as this defendant is informed, 


has acted under said contracts, But de- 
nies that said contracts or the operations 
under ‘them constituted, or were a part 
of, any unlawful combination, conspiracy 
or monopoly. Radio Corporation denies 
that the terms or legal effect of said 
contracts are correctly stated in para- 
graph 23 of the petition, and prays 
leave to refer to the originals for a ful! 
statement of their contents. 


This defendant has no knowledge with! 


Rulings on Corporation Act 
| In Indiana Are Published 


in this rapidly changing art, of being|<wned by the Telephone Company) and | 
ap-: 


State of Indiana: 

\ Indianapolis, July 5. 
A pamphlet containing the written 
|opinions of the attorney general con- 
|struing the Indiana general corporation 
|act has been issued by the Secretary of 
| State, Otto G. Fifield. Part II of the 
pamphlet, which is revised to May 2, 
1930, is entitled, “Information as to 
| Practice in the Office of the Secretary 

of State.” 





























Reserve for 
Reserve for 


Deposits 


bart 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Gov’t Bonds and Treasury Certificates ~ « 
Loans: Demand 

Time 
Bonds and Other Securities 


Reserve for Taxes and Interest 
Deposits: Demand . $671,395,176.18 

Time . 
Liability under Letters of Credit 
Liability under Acceptances 
Liability on Bills Purchased and Sol 
Discount Collected but Not Earned 


Invested Capital . 


CONTINENTAL [LLINOES 
BANK AND TRUST 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business, June}30, 1930 


RESOURCES 


. $284,091,541.26 
415,731,221.83 





$1,174,272,944.77 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances « ¢ 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills 
Purchased and Sold . . . . . 
Interest Accrued but Not Collected . 
Bank Building . - - « « « 
Other Real Estate . .~. « «-« 
LIABILITIES® 
Capital i al ae age te ee ao! a 
Surplus . . 2 © «© © 2 « « 
Undivided Profits ...... 


Contingencies . 


Dividend Payable July 1 


236,635,297.18 
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« Over $1 





Continental Illinois Company 


Capital $20,000,000 


* The capital stock of the Continental Illinois Company is owned by the stockholders 


of the Continental Illinois Bank and Trust 


a - 
. $ 179,389,51840 
89,570,257.91 


699,822,763.09 
90,426,495.50 


28,127,166.86 
29,258,008.29 


34,138,135.29 


15,000,000.00 


$ 75,000,000.00 
65,000,000.00 


10,000,000.00 
10,498,750.74 
908,030,473.36 
29,639,342.19 


30,013,897.33 
34,138,135.29 


$1,174,272,944.77 


$908,030,473 





4,200,000.00 


4,069,479.90 


271,119.53 


7,470,616.41 


3,000,000.00 


1,481,729.45 


. 


70,000,000 
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Railroads 


\ , Allowance Denied Recommended Cut in Rates 


Power Customer 


For Own Lamps 


Illinois Commission Rules 
Furnishing of Incandes- 
cent Bulbs Is Integral Part 
Of Electric Service 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
erations, testified, the Commission said, 
that the lamps furnished by the re- 
spondent do not become the property of 
the customer but that ownership and 
control is retained by the utility com- 
pany; that the furnishing of lamps is in’ 
no way treated as a sale of merchandise; 
that the Commonwealth Edison Company 
is able to provide lamps for its retail 
customers at a materially lower cost than 
such customers could provide lamps for 
themselves; that no separate profit is 
made by the respondent from the fur- 
nishing of lamps but that the customers 
receive the full benefit of the low prices 
obtained by the respondent; that the 
lamps purchased by the Commonwealth 
Edison Company are subjected to thor- 
ough laboratory tests and by reason 
thereof the quality obtained and fur- 
nished to customers is uniformly good; 
that there are at all times inferior lamps 
offered on the retail market at attrac- 
tive low prices; that retail customers as 
a whole are not in position to judge of 
the quality of lamps and that discontinu- 
ance of the present lamp practice of the 
respondent would result undoubtedly in 
the use of numerous lamps of unsatis- 
factory quality, and impairment of the 
respondent’s service to its customers. 

The witness, however, admitted on 
cross examination that this particular 
complainant undoubtedly could and 
would obtain lamps of standard quality. 

The witness further testified that the 
retail customers of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company are now obtaining the 
lowest rate offered in any city of the 
United States (so far as the witness was 
aware) except the City of Niagara 
Falls; the practice in respect to furnish- 
ing lamps applies to approximately 925,- 
000 customers; and that so far as the 
witness knows, the present complaint is 
the first formal complaint that has ever 
been made against the practice. 

Essential Nature of Service 

“Upon the facts as disclosed by the 
evidence,” the commission said, “the out- 
standing question seems to be as to the 
essential nature of the service rendered 
by the respondent to its retail customers 
under rate A-2 and the nature of the 
charge being made by the utility com- 
pany for that service. 

“The complainant advances the propo- 
sition that the service rendered is dual in 
nature, that is, that the utility company 
furnishes electric energy and also furn-| 
ishes jlamps which the complainant re- 
fers to as ‘an article of merchandise’); 
also that the charge made for such service 
is dual in its nature although expressed in 
a single sum; in that the rate paid by 
the customer includes a charge for the 
energy and another charge for the furn- 
ishing of-lamps, the latter portion being 
undisclosed in amount but deemed by 
the complainant to be one-half cent per 
kilowatt hour. 

“The respondent on the other hand 
contends that its service to retail cus- 
tomers under rate A-2 is the furnishing 
of light and the furnishing of power for 
the operation of certain socket appliances 
;such as electric fans and the like; that 

‘the furnishing of lamps is not a separate 
and distinct service but is the furnishing 
of the equipment necessary to the pro- 
duction of light, and that its practice in 
‘ furnishing suckglamps is the same in prin- 
‘ciple as its practice in furnishing meters, 
transformers, wires, generating equip- 
ment and other facilities devoted in whole 
or in part to the service of each particu- 
lar customer. 

“It is emphasized by the respondent 
that the lamps furnished by it are not 
sold, nor do they become the property of 
the customer, nor is the furnishing of 
such lamps treated in any way by the 
utility company as a sale of merchandise; 
but on the contrary that the lamps are 
treated as a portion of the facilities) 
of the utility company, to be owned,! 
maintained and replaced at the end of 
their useful life by and at the expense 
of the company. | 

“The respondent further points out that 
in the matter of purchasing and supply- 
ing the lamps under consideration, the 
costs and expenses involved are treated | 
exactly the same as any other costs or 
expenses incident to the rendition of elec- | 
tric service to these customers and that, 
while the rate paid by the customer un- 
doubtedly covers such costs, it consti- 
tutes a factor in the rate only in the 
same manner as do such items as the} 
cost of coal, the cost of providing, oper- 
ating and maintaining electric generat- | 
- ing equipment or distribution equipment, | 
billing, supervision and other well rec- | 
ognized and accepted factors in the rates | 
for electric utility service.” | 

Complaint Is Dismissed 

In its findings the Commission, after | 
dealing with jurisdictional matters, etc, | 
said: | 

“That the said practice in respect to| 
the furnishing of incandescent lamps by | 
the utility company is and has been also} 
followed by various other utility com- | 
panies throughout the United States, in- | 

.cluding a number of the largest electric | 

utilities in the country and that, so far | 
as this record shows, no formal objection 
thereto (except the present complaint) | 
has been made on the part of the cus-! 
tomers or the public to any commission 
or court in this or any other State; 

“That the limits of ownership as be- | 
tween the utility company and the cus- | 
tomer in respect to facilities necessarily | 
used in the rendition of service is not 

‘established by any universal practice, but | 
vary in different localities and among} 
different utility companies; | 

“That in following the aforesaid prac- | 
tice in regard to the furnishing of in- 
candescent lamps, the said Common- 
wealth Edison Campany does not fur- | 
nish the said lamp as articles of mer- 
chandise sold to the customer; | 

“That the rate for .electric lighting 
and power service involved in this pro- 
ceeding, being the rate known as A-?2,| 
does not combine a charge for utility | 
service with a charge for the furnishing 
of merchandise but that the entire charge 
in the said rate is for lighting and power 
service, of which the furnishing of lamps 
may reasonably be considered an_ in- 

_tegral part; 

“That the said rate is not unreason- 
able, unjust, discriminatory or unlawful, 
or in violation of any statute of the 
State of Illinois or rule or regulation 
of this Commission; 

“That the evidence in this case does | 

‘not establish the propoistion that one- 
half cent or any other definitely estab- 


| lege 


From Coast to 


Summ 
Of Southern Pacific 
Upon Competitive 


- 

Drastic reductions in rates between 
the ports of New York and Baltimore 
and Southern Pacific terminal points in 
California, to place the Southern Pacific 
Company upon a competitive footing 
with, the conference steamship lines op- 
erating from coast to coast via the Pan- 
ama Canal, have just been recommended 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by Examiner William A, Disque. 
(A summary of the examiner’s proposed 
report in fourth section application Nos. 
13638 and 13639 was published in the 
issue of July 38. Publication of a more 
extensive and detailed authorized sum- 
mary began in the issue of July 5 and 
is continued as follows in full text:) 

The wide range of available ports of- 
fered by -he conference lines is of great 
value to interior eastern shippers. On 
the other hand, when the shipment orig- 
inates or terminates at some _ interio 
western point on the Southern Pacific, 
the Sunset-Gulf route offers some ad- 
vantage in time because the traffic does 
not have to be hauled to and from the 
California port as does the canal lines’ 
traffic, but goes directly to, or is re- 
ceived directly from, the East. 


Would Not Grant 


Certain Privileges 

The canal lines permit certain privi- 
leges that the applicants would refuse. 
They allow from 5 to 10 days’ free time 
in which to concentrate goods on their 
docks for carload shipment. They allow 
an unusually long period of free time 
for taking delivery. 

They deliver carload shipments to 
more than one consignee on the Pacific 
coast, without extra charge when all 
the consignees are at the same port and 
and at only 10 per cent above the carload 
rate when part of the delivery is made 
at another port. 

No single differential or differential 
basis could be exactly suitable to all 
shippers, all commodities, all origin and 
destination points, all occasions and a 
circumstances and conditions of ship- 
ment. In many instances a_ shipper 


would not be willing to pay any premium | 


at all to ship over the Sunset-Gulf route. 
A low-grade commogity sold on a nar- 
row margin of profit might not be able 
to bear a differential that would be 
suited to a commodity sold at a high 
profit. 


Traffic to and from an interior point | 


on the Southern Pacific, where the ap- 
plicants’ service in point of time is su- 
perior to that in connection with the 
canal lines, could bear a higher differen- 
tial than that to and from a port. 
differential that would move traffic from 
a point like Trenton, N. J., near New 
York, would not. be exactly suited to 
traffic from a point near some other port, 
where the combination of the rail rate 
and canal lines’ rate would be less than 
the combination over the applicants’ line 
via New York. 

A differential might be acceptable to 
a shipper who required expedition, but 
objectionable to one who desired several 
extra days or weeks consumed in transit 
in order to obtain the equivalent of free 
storage, or another who desired the privi- 
of split deliveries. A shipper so 
located that he could deliver his goods 
to, or receive them from, the cafial lines 
with greater economy and efficiency than 
he could deliver them to, or receive them 
from, the applicants would probably ship 
entirely via the canal. 

The proposed practice of multiple 
loading, would, if put into effect, deter 
some shippers from using the Sunset- 
lished figure is addéd to th® energy por- 
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Shipping 


Coast Explained 


Company to Place It 
Footing Continued 


|Gulf route. The applicants deemed it 
| advisable to estimate the average or ag- 
| gregate effect of all these things and 
accordingly settled upon the uniform dif- 
ferential. A canvass of a large number 


| 


ary of Examiner’s Proposed Report on Application | 


| Foreign Exchange | 


New York, July 5.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing: with | 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 0 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


| in the New York market at noon today for 


| Bulgaria (lev) 


of representative shippers made by the | 


applicants developed various views, but 
generally to the effect that the proposed 
rates, if established, would probably at- 
tract some traffic. 

It afforded no indication that the 
amount of the new traffic would be of 
substantial proportions. No shippers or 
receivers on the’ Atlantic or Pacific side 
have appeared in support of the appli- 
cations. They are apparently indifferent 
as to the outcome. An_ investigation | 
made by the Los Angeles Chamber of | 
Commerce indicated that more high- 
grade than low-grade traffic would be 
obtained. 


The applicants expect to effect great | 


| economies west of the Texas ports by 


carrying two or more carloads of this | 
traffic, particularly when the shipments | 


are of light weight, in one car wherever 
that would be practicable. 

They urge that this would be prac- 
| ticable with respect to much of the traffic 
land that the practice should not be un- 
| satisfactory to ghippers or consignees, 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below. 
Austria (schilling ) 


14.0992 
Belgium (belga ) : 


133.9676 
7219 
2.9663 
-T7RO 


Czechoslovakia (krone) .. 
Denmark (krone ) 

England (pound ) 

Finland (markka ) 

France (france) An ag 
Germany (reichsmark) .o..eseee.. 
Greece (drachma ) 

Holland (guilder ) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) . 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo ) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) wt 

Switzerland (france) .... 
Yugoslavia (dinar ) 
“hina (Chefoo tael) 
“hina (Hankow tael) 
‘hina (Shanghai tael) 
‘hina (Tientsin tael) . 
‘hina (Hong Kong dollar). 
“hina (Mexican dollar) . 
“hina (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 
‘hina (Yuan dollar) 


2955 

2141 

4939 
5.2378 

3.7846 | 
.2045 

5025 
.5952 
7497 
-8748 
2.4070 
.7669 
.4166 
-4375 
-3125 
-9166 
-8482 
>.0000 


eee eeeeeee 


¥ 
~ 


a 


Oe beennees 
eeeeneee 
© ec ceedererees 
tebeeee 
Peeeeee 


eb eneeees 


WwW mh 


seeeeneee 


| India (rupee) 


| Canada (dollar) 


for the westbound multiple loads from | 


shipside at Galveston or Houston would 


be split at the applicants’ expense and | 


risk upon arrival at the California ter- | 


minals, and shipments for each different 


consignee delivered in a_ separate car, 
while with respect to the eastbound 
traffic each individual shipper would be 


; Colombia (peso) 


furnished with a separate empty car | 
jand the loads later consolidated at the | 


applicants’ expense and risk at the Cati- 
fornia terminals for movement to ship- 
side. 

The applicants have facilities which 
they regard as adequate for the prompt 
and efficient handling of the traffic in 


this manner. Their loss and damage pay- | 
| be handled in ships and trains already 


ments, however, may well be expected 
to show some increase. Transfer of the 
lading would probably entail a day or | 
two’s delay. 


Low Cost Per Unit 


For Added Traffic 


| The additional traffic which the pro- | 
| posed rates are designed to attract could | 
|be handled at much less expense per | 
unit than that already moving. The 
Southern Pacific’s ships, on the average, | 
are loaded to only about 70 per cent 
|their carrying capacity. A_ considerably 
heavier traffic could be handled without | 
appreciable added expense, except that 
entailed in putting it into and taking 
it out of the ships. i 

Several ships are generally. lying idle, | 
|as already stated, and are available for 
| added traffic. So far as the rail service 
is concerned some items of cost would | 
| be materially affected, while others would 
ibe affected but little, and still others 
;not at all. Since there is practically 
|no movement at the present rates, the } 
reductions would not entail any appre- | 
|ciable collateral ‘revenue _ losses. | 
| Whatever revenue would be obtained | 
!from this new traffic in excess of the 
amount of the added ,costs would be 
almost totally adidtional net operating 
income, available for taxes, joint facility 
rents, interest, dividends, and surplus, | 
land thus relieve other traffic of some 
|of the burden that now rests upon it. 
| Under the circumstances the applicants 
|regard the proposed rates as reasonably 
| compensatory. | 

The applicants expect, in view of their 
|; multiple-loading plan, to carry, on the 
|}average, and perhaps in most all in- | 


| minals in the 


tion of said rate A-2 to cover so-called! stances, at least 70,000 pounds in each 
lamp service but that the cost of lamp car used for this traffic. In the previous 
service is merely one of the factors upon| case, where we authorized a rate of 70 | 
which this rate is based, being undeter-|cents for practically all the commodities 
mined so far as this record is concerned,| there involved, we found that the evi- 
and entering into the said rate only in|dence indicated that the out-of-pocket | 
the same manner as all other recognized cost per 100 pounds between New York | 
and proper elements of cost enter ifto ajand San Francisco were considerably 
rate, all as hereinbefore more particu-|less than 51 cents for an 80,000-pound 
larly set forth.” | load and 57 cents for a_ 60,000-pound 

The complaint was dismissed. jload. For a 70,000-pound load the indi- 


-4128 
-9208 
-9728 
-9093 


Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar ) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) eceus 
Nefoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) ...6. 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


96.6400 


= EE = —— or? 


cated cost was considerably less than 
54 cents. 

In the instant case, according to the 
applicants’ estimate based on long and 
careful study, the average out-of-pocket 
cost for a 70,000-po ind cr would be 
about 41 cents, assuming that additional 
ships and trains would be necessary, and 
about 24 cents, if the added trafic could 


in operation. 

While much of the added trafic could 
no doubt be handled in ships now oper- 
ating, any considerable increase i~ the 
traffic would entail possibly some addi- 
tional steamship mileage, and c rtainly 
more train mileage, particularly east- 
bound. The eastbound locomotives are 
being used"more nearly to capacity than 
are those westbound. All things con- | 
sidercd, it appears that the average out- | 
of-pocket cost for a 70,000-pound load 
would be less than 41 cents and more 
than 24 cents. * * 


Additional Mileage 
Declared Likely 


Many of the proposed rates are much 
lower than the corresponding export or | 
import rates from and to the same 


| points; much lower than the correspond- 


ing rates from Chicago to the California 


| terminals applying over the Illinois Cen- | 


tral and Redwood Line via New Orleans, | 
La., and the; Panama Canal; and much | 
lower than the rates which the all-rail | 
lines sought, without success, to estab- 
lish from Chicago to the California ter- | 
most recent transconti- 
nental fourth-section case, Commodity | 
Rates to Pacific Coast Terminals, 107 
ZK. C. C, 421. 

The minimum weights are also much 
lower. However, the low car-mile earn- 
ings resulting on _ individual shipments 
would be offset in part at least by the 
multiple-loading plan. * * * 

Although there appears no public de- 
mand for the proposed rates, the ap- | 
plicants urge that it would be in the} 
public interest to put the Sunset-Gulf | 
route on a competitive footing with the| 
canal lines, not only because of its faster 
service and because the shipper would | 
be afforded more freedom in the choice | 
of routes and rates. It is pointed out 
that the railroad labor situation om the 
applicants’ lines would be helped. This 
would be at the expense of labor on 
the canal lines. | 

To be continezed in the issue of 

July 8. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK, INC. 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1930 


RESOURCES 


Stockholders’ Liability for Unta 
Subecriptions...:. ........ 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
Call Loans Secured by Acceptances 
Acceptances of Other Banks. . 
U.S. Govt., State and Municipal Bonds..... 
Collateral Loans 
Loans and Advances 
Due within 50 days 
Due after 30 days . . 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances (Less Anticipations) . . 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit ....... 


lled 


ee eee 


Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets..... ; : 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Fully Subscribed ......... 


Seemann AS AN ta ce ta 'aia'a'd gia nb is ws 0 
a cs kdals 6s ckb:caw wie eaaes 
Undivided Profits.............. 

Due to Banks and Customers 
Acceptances Outstanding........... 
Letters of Credit . 

Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Discount and 


PAUL M. WARBURG 


Chairman 


seeeee 


‘Other Liabilities 


+ +ee »$6,250,000.06 
$7,150,536.68 
5,680,000.00 
6,001,931.40 


$18,832,468.08 


17,558,596.55 
4,872,232.94 


vee es $9,543,447.24 
9,555,406.5 7 


19,098,853.81 


4,641,105.5S 
83,847,783.31 
7,149,413.19 
304,971.53 


$156,305,424.96 
—— 


$6,250,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
4,725,421 .64 
44,904,565.50 
85,516,141.33 
7,149,413.19 
259,883.30 


$156,305,424.96 
—— 


F. ABBOT GOODHUE 


President 


A Unit of The’Manhattan Company 


* supply and 


AuTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONL 


Acquisition of Securities 


’ e | 
Production of Oil tis iiitce ts Destined 
[Continued from Page 6.] 


In O k laho ma Is the common stock of the old Carolina 
e |Power & Light Company which in turn 

Further Curtailed Power & Light Company, Yadkin River 

i Company an& 

; ‘Company. 

Output Limited to 650,000 Wh 


\idation of the companies effected? A. 


Barrels a Day for July, The agreement of merger amd consolida- 
tion was dated Feb. 24, 1926, and was 


— 
August and September by ratified by the stockholders of the con- 
Order of Commission |stituent companies during April, 1926. 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.) existing wells in Oklahoma on and fol- 
threatened waste, potential| lowing the first day of July, 1930, will 


production is now being curtailed in Ok- d 
lahoma and other protucing’ regions, and| 


unless there is a continuance of curtail- | 650,000 barrels per 


ay, and that the daily demand from 


herein, the conservation measures now! 1930. 
in effect in the other oil producing States|cess of potential production over con- 
may be abandoned, thus causing large|sumption of 712,000 barrels per day 
quantities of petroleum to be ‘produced|which cannot be produced without waste 


in such other States in excess of their as defined by the statutes of Oklahoma.” : 


local deman@ and forced npom the market | 
to the demoralization of the industry and | 
2 consequent reduction ‘in demand for! 
crude oil from Oklahoma, with a corre- 
sponding imerease in waste im this State 
and an undue exhaustion of our oil re- 
sources, 

“The commission finds that this petro- | 
leum situation constitutes a great State 
emergency and that the Iaws of the| 
State of Oklahoma and the powers of the} 
corporation commission showld be availed 
of to remove the same. 


Comm 


Large Amount on Hand. 

“The commission further finds from | 
the evidence that, in addition to the ex- 
cess of potential and actual production 
and imports over current demand, there 
are stocks of petroleum on hand in the | 
United States aggregating more than: 
698,000,000 barrels, which stocks are ex- 
cessive and beyond the needs of the| 
petroleum industry. 

“That by reason of the excessive sup- 
ply thus imdicated, the purchasers of 
crude oil im Oklahoma are wmnwilling to 
purchase crude oil in Oklahoma for stor- 
age purposes in any amount that would 
be adequate to take care of the surplus 
of potential production over current de- 
mand and that, therefore, there is not 
suficient empty tankage available to 
take care Of said excess and unless po- 
tential production in Oklahoma is cur-} 
tailed, much oil would necessarily go to 
earthen storage where it would evapo-| 
rate and thus be wasted, 

“The commission further finds that the | 
storage of oil in Oklahoma wonder exist- 
ing conditions would involve waste for 
the further reason that there is already 
an excess of stored oil locally, and, there | 
being an oversupply, oil mow stored 
would have to remain in storage for a 
great length of time and -would de-| 
teriorate. = * * 

“The ‘commission further finds that 
the potential production of crude oil from | 


pany has declared a quart 


share of Common Stoc 


EU: 


The Board of Directorso 
pany has declared on eac 
Preferred Stock, Series 
$1.50 im cash or (at the 


of Common Stock, paya 





Eu 


owned all the common stock of Asheville | 


Carolina Power | 


| Q. When was the merger and consol- | 


be approximately 1,362,000 barrels per | 


Oklahoma is and will be approximately | 
A CO day during the) 
ment of production in the areas involved|months of July, August and September, | 
That, therefore, there is an ex-) 


> 


y ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


& 


PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unitep STATES DAILY 


Public Utilities 


« 


| The new Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany began business Apr. 1, 1926. 

Q. When was the South Texas Utilities 
| Company organized? A. This company 
was organized by National Power & 
Light Company during 1925. 

Q. What was the cost to National of 
a $150,000 note and 14,495 shares of 
stock? A. The note and the stock cost 
| $159,246.39, the amount National had 


expended for properties, et cetera, turned 
over to the South Texas Utilities Com- 


pany. 

Q. What did South Texas Utilities 
Company record that it paid for the as- 
sets which it acquired through the is- 
suance of its securities? A. South Texas 
Utilities Company recorded that it paid 
$150,000 in a note, and $152,410 in stock 
or a total payment of $302,410 in se- 
curities for assets which had cost Na- 
| tional $159,246. This was a payment by 
the South Texas Utilities Company of 
$143,164 in excess of the cost to Na- 
tional Company and this excess payment 
over cost was reflected in a “write-up” 
| of fixed capital. 

(Publication of excerpts from 
transcript of testimony will be : 
tinued in the issue of July &) 


Middle West Utilities Company 
Notice of Dividend on 


on Stock 


| The Board of Directors of Middle West Utilities Com- 


erly dividend of 2% in Com- 


mon Stock (being one-fiftieth of a share) on each 


k outstanding on July 15, 


1930, payable August 15, 1930, to Common stock- 
holders of record onthe Company’s books at the close 
of business at 5:00 o'clock P.M. on July 15, 1930. 


STACE J. KNIGHT, Secretary 


Notice of Dividend on 
$6 Convertible Preferred Stock, Sertes A 


f Middle West Utilities Com- 
h share of its $6 Convertible 
A, a quarterly dividend ‘of 
election of the holder, filed 


on or before July 4s) of three-eightieths of a share 


ble August 15, 1930, to the 


holders of record on the Company's books at the 
close of business on July 15, 1930. 


STACE J. KNIGHT, Secretary 


The New YorkTrust Company 


100 Broadway 


40th St. & Madison Ave. 57th St. & 


Fifth Ave. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, June 30, 1930 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers 


United States Government Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Bills Purchased 

Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages 


es . . 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


37,0 
3,4 


ss . . 


$418,4 


LIABILITIES 
$12,500,000.00 , 
30,000,000.00 
5,688,378.60 


Cari). «2 @ « 


Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 
Deposits 266,035,773.19 
Outstanding Checks 59,436,429.64 
Dividend Payable June 30, 1930 . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 


$48,1 


. 


325,4 
6 
38,1 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . ¢« 


$418,4 


$136 ,901,568.99 
43,652,038.46 
7,367,712.30 
168,017,357.78 
1,965,415.47 


35,253.61 
92,661.88 


32,008.49 


88,378.60 
72,202.83 
25,000.00 
66,389.02 


5,980,038.04 


32,008.49 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and of the New York Clearing House Assoctation 
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HARVEY D. GIBSON 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
CHARLES HAYDEN, 
Hayden, Stone & Company 
F. N. HOFFSTOT 
President, Pressed Steel Car Company 
WALTER JENNINGS 
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DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
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HARRY P. DAVISON 
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ROBERT W. IDE FOREST 


De Forest Brothers 


EDWARD E. LOOMIS 


President, Ingersoll-Rand Company President, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 


ROBERT A. LOVETT 
Brown Brothers © Company 


HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
Vice-President 


Atlas Portland Cement Company 


EDWARD S. MOORE 
New York 


GRAYSON M.-P, MURPHY 


G. M.-P. Murphy &% Company 


HARRY T. PETERS 
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Bank Inspections 


(YEARLY 


TODAY'S J] 


State Finance 


—_—_— eer Os ws a gS 


| . ‘ : 
| public was encouraged by advertising effect of this decision by the economic 

and propaganda to buy beyond its imme- 
| diate means. 


| 
| 


Florida Permits 


Of Defunct Banks 


Attorney General Declares’ 
Records Are Open to Per- 
sons Having Interest in 
Institutions 


‘ 


State of Florida: 
, Tallahassee, July 5. 

Any responsible person having an in- 
terest in the affairs of a closed State 
bank in Florida: will be permitted to in- | 
spect the records of the bank, according 
to a recent letter from Fred H. Davis, | 
attorney general, to D. F.' Burnett Jr. 
‘clerk of the circuit court at Madison, 
Fila. 

Mr. Davis wrote that Ernest Amos, 
State comptroller, had informed him | 
that it was not the policy of the banking | 
department to permit promiscuous ex- 
amination of the affairs of defunct banks | 
but that the records are open to those 
who have a real interest in knowing 
what 1s going on. Mr. Davis’ letter fol- 
lows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Burnett: I have seen Mr. 
Amos about the situation you refer, to 
and he tells me that it is entirely agree- | 
able to him that any responsible per- | 
son having an interest in the matter) 
shall have the right to inspect the rec- | 
ori #W the Citizens Bank. 

Policy of Department ; 

Mr. Amos informs me that the policy 

of the banking department has been not 
to permit promiscuous examination and | 
publication of the affairs of a defunct 
bank any more than would be permitted | 
in regard to a going institution. Mr. 
Amos points out that several years ago 
when the first banks began to fail in 
Florida, he made a practice of publishing 
in the papers the affairs of the bank. 
- It was found by experience that this 
resulted in slowing up the liquidation of | 
the bank and operated to the prejudice of | 
the depositors, because as soon as some | 
outside creditor found that a particular 
individual owed the bank a lot of money, 
he immediately started suit against that | 
individual and got a judgment against 
him ahead of the bank, thereby cutting 
the bank out of its right to collect the 
money. 

Then again some persons went to these 
debtors of the bank and obtained mort- 
gages and deeds to their property ahead | 
of fhe banks, leaving them unable to col- | 
lect in the amount owing to them. It | 
was also found that it was an em- | 
barrassing thing to certain people to 
have their banking affairs with a de- 
funct bank made public, just as much 
so as it would be if they were made pub- | 
lic while the bank was still operating. | 

Publicity Disapproved | 

For this reason Mr. Amos says that | 
he pursues the rule of only opening up | 
the affairs of the bank for examination | 
by those who have a real interest in 
knowing what is going on, not only 
for the protection of the bank and its 
assets, but for the protection of those 
who do business with it, Mr. Amos | 
says that he is perfectly willing to have | 
the affairs of the bank there gone into 
py any responsible officer or committee 
who may be designated for that purpose, 
but would not like to have the affairs | 
of the bank published as it would re- 
tard collecting the money due the bank | 
and thereby cause losses to the deposi- | 


7 | 
Idaho Authorizes Sale 


Of Gasoline Tax Notes 


State of Idaho: 

Boise, July 5. 
Sale of $500,000 worth of gasoline tax 
anticipation notes for State highway pur- 
poses has been authorized by the State 
ngs of examiners. The issue, the 
seGond half of the $1,000,000 note issue 
authorized by the legislature at its re- 
cent special session will be placed on | 
the market early in July, the board an- | 


nounced, 
Calendar 


—of the— 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





on 
23 


No. 2 
Chicago, 
way et al.; 


rine Armstrong Company 
No. 


151.—Perrine Armstrong Company v. 

Indianapolis & Louisville Rail- 

No, 23151, Sub. No, 1.—Per- | 

v. Wabash Rail- 
way Company et al.; 23151, Sub, No. 
2.—Perrine Armstrong Company vy. The 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
et al., assigned for hearing, July 9 at} 
United States Court Rooms, Fort Wayne, | 
Ind., before Examiners Hanson and 
Glenn. 

No. 23149.—Naval Stores Corporation of | 
New York v. Central Railroad Company of | 
New Jersey et al., assigned for hearing 
July 9 at Merchants Assn. Rooms, 233 | 

* Broadway, New York, before Examiner | 
Colvin. 

No. 23370. 
Company, 
et ¢: 
Washineton, 
Curtis, 

No. 23407.— Wolverine Fruit & Produce Ex- | 
chagge et al, v. Ann Arbor Railroad et al., 
us ‘Bed for hearing on July 9 at Lansing, 


“Weems 


No, 23405.— Arbuthnot Oil Company v. Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, assigned for hear- | 
ing on July 9 at Federal Building, Jop- | 
lin, Mo., before Examiner Snider. 

No. 28810.—-Amos Lumber Company v. Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad et al., assigned 


United States Tile & Marble 
Inc,, v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
assigned for hearing on July 9 at 
D. (., before Examiner 





Mieh., 
Coyle. 


before Examiners and 


for hearing July 9 at United States Court | * 


Rooms, Fort Wayne, Ind., before Examin- 
ers Hanson and Glenn. 

No. 23142.—Flerida Menhaden Company v. 
Apalachicola Northern Railroad et al., as- 
signed for hearing July 9 at Atlanta, Ga., 
before Examiners Macomber and Simmons. 

Finance Docket No, 7556.—St. Louis, 8. F. 
& T. Ry. Co. Operation; Finance Docket 
No. 7547.—Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Ry. Co. Construction, ete.; Finance 
Docket No. 7623.—Fort Worth & D, N. 
Ry. Co. Propesad Construction; Finance 
Docket No. 7518.—Clinton-O.-W. R. Co. of 
T. Consgruction, are assigned for oral ar- 
gument July 9 at Washington, D. C., be- 
fore the Commission. 

No. 23301.—-Lansing Stamping Company v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway et al., now as- 
signed for July 10 at Lansing, Mich., be- 
fore Examiners Weems and Coyle, is 
hereby canceled. 

No. 22917*.—-Phoenix Utility Company vy. 
Pennsylvania Railroad et al., assigned for 
hearing July 10 at Merchants Assn. 
Rooms, 233 Broadway, New York, before 
Examiner Colvin. | 

Finance Docket No. 7563.—Application of | 
Yates & West Texas Ry. Co. for authority | 
to construct a line of railroad in Upton, | 
Crockett and Pecos counties, Tex., as- 
signed for further hearing on July 10 
a.\@rort Worth, Tex., before Examiner 

1B. 


International Finance Groups 
Access to Books Called Peril to Free Government 


ditions Part of Deliberate Program to Im- 
poverish People of This Country 


International 
organizations is “the basis of the great- 
est danger free government has had to 
face in centuries,” declared Representa- 
tive McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., 


|chairman of the House Committee on 
| Banking and Currency, in an address in 
| the House of Rerpresentatives on July 3. 


Mr, McFadden asserted that J. P, Mor- 
gan and Company acts as fiscal agent 
for four European countries, dominates 
the new Bank for International Settle- 
ments, and “is the most potential influ- 
ence in the Federal reserve system, 
which last is virtually a pool of our 
national assets.” 

Associated with this financial control, 
he said, is “an equally potent and dan- 
gerous organization of international po- 
litical and industrial control,” which he 
charged with efforts to make this coun- 
try “an acquiescent part in the interna- 
tional plan,” with one object to place on 
the United States the responsibility for 
collection of German war reparations. 

Current business conditions, Mr. Mc- 
Fadden charged, are largely due to “a 
deliberately contrived ana executed pro- 
gram which has as its object the 
impoverishment of the people of the 
United States.” He asserted that, “we 
must realize that we are going to a new 
price level much lower than that which 
has prevailed during the last decade” 
and that “before this change is fully ac- 
complished to the entire satisfaction of 
those who are directing it, much suffer- 
ing and hardship will prevail.” 

A summary of Mr. McFadden’s re- 
@iarks was prjnted in the issue of July 5. 
His address follows in full text: 

Time and events have arrived at a 
point where we should no longer deceive 
ourselves concerning the business situa- 
tion. Continued statements of unfounded 
optimism will have only an unhappy 
effect upon the minds of the millions of 
our citizens who now are unemployed and 
who, in the circumstances, must continue 
to be unemployed for ntany months to 
come. The economéc condition in which 
we find ourselves is too sustained and 


association of financial : 


deeply seated to be met by pronounce- 
ments, that it does not exist. 

Let us face the truth—that we and 
the world are undergoing a major eco- 
nomic and business adjustment which is 
and will be both drastic and painful, | 
These consequences will be particularly 
severe in the United States because they 
will force many people to recede from | 
the standards of living and expenditure | 
attained during the past 14 years. 

Some part of this condition is the 
natural consequence of the operation of4 
basic economic laws which. function with 
little regard for human legislation. A 
large part is due to mismanagement of 
our national affairs. A still larger part | 
is due to a deliberately contrived and 
executed program which has as its ob- 
ject the impoverishment of the people 
of the United States. 

The end of the World War found us 
with a greatly expanded industrial and 
credit structure, too large by far for the’ 
requirements of our national needs as the 
latter existed before the beginning of 
the war period of abnormal consumption. 
It was clearly a time to halt and to 
analyze fundamental economic facts. We 
did not do this. 

Rather we chose to proceed with our 
abnormal production and to stretch the 
limits of credit still farther. War pro-| 
duction and its profits had made Amer- 
icans drunk with power and ambition 
for more power. Luxuries developed | 
in the disorganization of. war became ne- 
cessities with the reestablishment of 
peace. 


Installment Credit System « 


Came Into Existence 


The American people entered upon a 
decade in which the whole structure of 
their lives was to be based upon the 
principle of discounting the future. A 
vast system of installment credit sprang 
into life almost overnight, aided by the 
optimism of the Federal reserve system. 
The automobile industry expanded more 
rapidly and to greater size than any 
industry had expanded in history. The 


Further industrial expansion was fi- | 


nanced by the same expansion of credit 
which made installment buying possible. 
Consumption was expanded and financed 


. | upon the consumer’s promise to pay and 
Representative McFadden Asserts Present Business Con- 
! 


production was expanded by capitatizing 
the producer’s hope that the consumer 
would keep that promise. 

In the period between 1920 and the 
present time we experienced the full use 
and purpose of the credit 
built up within the Federal reserve sys- 
tem. It was but a logical development 
that anticipated profits should be capi- 
talized as anticipated production and 
consumption had been capitalized—and 
that the Federal reserve system should 


in turn finance this capitalization of an- | 


ticipated profits. 

The entry of millions of Americans of 
moderate means «into stock-market spec- 
ulation was a natural consequence of 
the policy of expansion to which we had 
committed ourselves. It was also a 
logical development that the Federal re- 
serve should expand brokers’ loans to 


|}make possible a huge inflation of the 


business of speculating in securities on 
margins. 

All this brought the country to a point 
where the individual was living beyond 
his present means, buying more than he 
could afford on his hope that he could 
afford to pay for it in the future and 
then speculating in the hope that he 
could make enough profit to pay his debts 
when they came due. In brief, the 
greater part of the American business 
structure was built upon the anticipated 
profits of the next vear’s pay checks. 

This circle of discounted hope could 
persist only while it was in motion. 
When the rotation of the system was 


stopped, even for a moment, the wheel | 
disintegrated and its component parts | 


answered the call fer gravity and crashed 
to the ground. 


The geniuses in the management of 


credit who presided over this defiance 
of the laws of economic gravitation were 
the world’s greatest financiers and in- 
dustrialists. They came to the realiza- 
tion that optimism 
serve as the basis of a constantly ex- 
panding credit. In 1928, these men con- 
vened themselves and decided that a ye- 
adjustment was _ imperative—that 
world’s economic, industrial and financial 
procedure should undergo a complete 
change or evolution. Since the date of 
that decision the machinery to perfect 
this accomplishment has been in full 
force and effect. 

We are only 


beginning to feel the 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


LONDON 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ON JUNE 30, 1930 
ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
Exchanges for Clearing House . ; 


Demand Loans 


Time Loans and Bills Sicilia 2 


VU. S. Government Securities (a market value) 
State and Municipal Bonds (at market value) 


ther Securities 


(at market value 


. . 


Bonds and Mortgages ; : ; ; 


Real Estate. 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 


Capital. ‘ 


Surplus Find . 
Undivided Profits . 


Deposits . ; 


Cietetding od Cutie’ Chace 


LIABILITIES 

$ 25,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
36,321,393.92 


° . 


° ' 651,944,777.61 
80,060,739.6 5 


Dividends Declared and Unpaid : ; 


Accrued Interest 


Payable ‘ ; ‘ 


Unearned Interest . ‘ ; ‘5 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. . P 
Outstanding Acceptances . 


SEWARD PROSSER 


Chairman 


Wall Street Office: 
16 Wall Street 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 


A. A. TILNEY 
Vice-Chairman 


Fifth Avenue Office: 
‘at 42nd Street 


London Office 


» $ 98,172,522.32 
» 147,215,839.17 
. 283,571,920.31 
. 261,282,972.89 
. 17,729,155.91 
.  1,514,800.00 
- 23,519,846.53 
.  2,167,746.27 
. 12,103,721.89 
-  2,719,749.24 
. 29,296,150.43 


$879,294,424.96 


$111,321,393.92 


732,005,517.26 


1,876,578.75 
426,293.03 
870,058.30 
2,724,907.60 
30,069,676.10 


$879,294,424.96 


HENRY J. COCHRAN 


President 


Fifty-seventh Street Office: 
at Madison Avenue 


: 26 Old Broad Street 


The security business formerly conducted by Bankers Trust 
Company through its Bond Department is now being carried 


on by its wholly owned subsidiary 


BANKERS COMPANY oF New YorK 


machinery | 


; tact with the 


could not forever | 


the | 








powers, Commodity price levels are be- 
ing reduced to practically the 1913 basis, 
wages are being reduced through the 


cfeation of a labor surplus by the slow- | 
ing up of production to an extent which | 


has thrown 4,000,000 or more of our 
people out of employment. 

We must realize that we are going to 
a new price level much lower than that 
which has prevailed during the past de- 
cade. We must also realize that before 
this change is fully accomplished, to the 
entire satisfaction of those who are di- 
recting it, much suffering and hardship 
will prevail. Unemployment and _ hard- 
ship always bring unsettlement in the 
public mind, sometimes to a degree which 
results in anarchy and revolution. It is 
natura} and right that the average 
citizen should resent having his liveli- 
hood made the subject of manipulation. 

The war resulted in bringing our in- 
dustrial and financial leaders into con- 
industrial and financial 
leaders of the rest of the world. One 


of the consequences of this contact was | 


the assumption by ur industrial and 
financial l- ders of -ontrol of such affairs 
tH. None Ric 


Control by Small 


Group Is Asserted 


This control of the world business 
structure and of human happiness and 
progress by a small group is a matter 
of the most intense public interest. In 
analyzing it, we must begin with the 
international group which centers itself 
around J. P. Morgan and Company. 
Never before in the hostory of the world 
has there been such a powerful central- 
ized control over finance, industrial pro- 


duction, credit and wages as is at this 


time vested in the Morgan group. 

The Morgan interest is able cw exer- 
jcise a high degree of control in inter- 
{national exchange, loans and commerce 
through the fact that the parent Morgan 
Company acts as fiscal agent for Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and Italy, is 
the dominating influence in the new Bank 
for International Settlements and is the 
most potential influence in the Federal 


reserve system, which last is virtually | 


a pool of our national assets. The Mor- 
| gan control of the Federal reserve sys- 
item is exercised through control of the 
management of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and the mediocre 
representation and acquiescence of the 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington, 

This international association of finan- 
cial organizations under a central con- 
tro] marks a new epoch in world finan- 
cial history and is the basis ef the great- 
est danger free government has had to 
| face in centuries. 

Hand in hand with this finaneial con- 
trol marches an equally potent @nd dan- 
gerous organization of international 
political and industrial control. Polit- 
ically, this control has expressed itself 
in the United States »y a cortrol of 
the press and the executive depart- 
ments of the Government with the 


lobject of bringing about the adoption | 


of measures calculated to make the 


people and the resources of this country | 


‘an acquiescent part in the international 
plan. 

The primary object of these measures 
is to persuade our people to assume the 
cost of the World War and to pay Ger- 
many’s much-disputed reparations to the 
Allies, we to assume the responsibility 
of collecting these reparations from Ger- 
many over a long term of years, if, as 
and when Germany 


is willing or able, 


|to pay them, Through the sale of bonds 

to American investors, the allied govern- 
ments are to receive cash for their claims 
against Germany. The burden of estab- 
lishing the validity of these bonds and 
| of collecting principal and interest would 
| thus be shifted to the United States and 
a large part of the liquid cap‘tal of the 
United States would be shifted to 
Europe. 

The current effort to sell German 
| bonds in the United States under the 
|seeming approval of the State Depart- 
ment and the Treasury is only another 
phase of th® program which has per- 
sisted since our entry into the war. The 
endeavor to involve us in the complex 
settlements of the Versailles peace 
treaty was a part of this program, as 
was the effort to persuade us into mem- 
mership in the League of Nations. 

The failure of these efforts was suc- 
ceeded by the debt cancellation cam- 
paign and that, in turn, was followed by 
the vigorous propaganda which had as 
its avowed object the purpose of secur- 
ing our adherence to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice of the 
League of Nations, sometimes euphe- 
mistically styled the World Court. 

Another phase of this program has 
been the continuing effort to induce us 
to take the right of determiinng the size 
and character of our national naval de- 
fense out of the hands of Congress, in 
which it was placed by the Constitution, 
and to place it in the fed of some for- 
eign tribunal such as the Washington 
conference of 1922 or the recent London 
naval conference. Once having left the 
hands of the Congress, it is almost a 
certainty that this control of our na- 
tional defenses would be placed in the 
hands of the League of Nation: by those 
in whose hands we first delivered it. 


United States Trust Company 


of New York 


45 and 47 Wall Street 


Condensed Statement, July 1, 1930. 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand in Federal Reserve Bank and Due 


from Banks 


Public Securities 
Private Securities ... 


Loans 


Bills Purchased 
Bonds and Mortgages 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest Receivable. . 


Capital Stock .......-. 
Surplus Fund ...... 
Undivided Profits ... 


Deposits 
Reserve for 


’ Dividends 


$11,917,243.65 


2,935,000.00 
16,665,640.00 
45,721,868.61 
3,394,337.50 
6,782,612.00 
1,500,000.00 
542,954.95 


$89,459,656.71 


LIABILITIES 


$ 2,000,000.00 


20,000,000.00 
7,000,665.02 


$29,000,665.02 


Poee 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Acerued Interest on Deposits and Unearned 


Discounts 


58,411,243.52 
500,015.00 
1,167,594.68 


380,138.49 


$89,459,656.71 


Guaranty Trust Company 


LONDON 


———__—-— 


Condensed S 


PARIS 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from 


$ 


Banks and Bankers 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificate 


Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank. 


Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


1 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Bank Buildings 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable....... 


Surplus Fund 


Undivided Profits.............. _36,385,493.51 


Outstanding Foreign Bills....... 


Bills Payable 


$2 


HAVRE 


ANTWERP 


tatement, Jane 30, 1930 


431,164,354.72 
213,441,517.80 
43,300,047.28 
7,800,000.00 
50,157,186.64 
,117,034,903.51 
882,827.49 
1,853,833.25 
144,595,517.85 
14,500,969.71 
13,727,128.03 


,038,458,286.28 
ae nn = cman ceed 


LIABILITIES 


.. $ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 


$ 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. A ae 

Federal Funds Purchased.......... a 

Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold....... 


Acceptances 
Liabilit 


and 


Outstanding Checks..."...-. 


as Endo: 
oreign Bill........ a 


eee eeeeeesereeee 


rser on Acceptances 


.. $1,276,024,581.48 
i 


__103,305,258.00_1, 


- 


296,385,493.51 


335,040.00 
41,350,000.00 


12,156,964.00 
40,000,000.00 
6,608,247.04 
144,595,517.85 


117,697,184.40 


379,329,839.48 
$2,038,458,286.28 
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Is published in every Monday issue. 
The page reference used is the Yearly Index 
Number which is consecutive beginning with 


March 4 of each year. 
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Indiana Plan for State Control 
of Local Expenditures + + 


System, without Violating Principle of Home 
Rule, Checks Extravagance which Promised to 
Impoverish Taxpayér, Says Governor Leslie 


By HARRY G. LESLIE 


Governor, State of Indiana 


realized the danger of permitting 

the cost of government in many 
local units to become so excessive as 
largely to confiscate the income of our 
people. 

Our greatest burden of taxation orig- 
inates in our local units. Constantly 
increasing popular demands have been 
made upon various agencies of govern- 
ment for more modern public buildings, 
public schools, improved highways and 
almost every character of public serv- 
ice, in many instances without proper 
consideration to the financial or eco- 
nomic standards, or taxable property 
value of the unit involved. 

Investigation disclosed that there 
were many such smaller units where 
the grossest sort of mismanagement 
and extravagance were practiced. 
Many taxpayers of our poorer units 
were subjected to real hardship. 

Unwarranted and extravagant public 
expénditures were due in some in- 
stances to exaggerated ideals of appro- 
priate public improvements. Excessive 
costs of administration were frequently 
the work of inexperienced and incom- 
petent local officials. 


A 


Through poiitical preferences of the 
party in power, the public treasuries 
were many times the subject of unwar- 
ranted and unjustifiable expenditures. 
Further investigation disclosed a nat- 
ural inclination of taxing officials to 
expend public funds generously. 


Every dollar of such public expendi- 
tures, whether warranted or otherwise, 
must be met by the citizens of the tax- 
ing unit involved through some system 
of taxation. This principle is an in- 
exorable law from which there is no 
possible escape. 

As the major portion of our govern- 
ment is local, the great need of some 
influence to control local expenditures 
was readily recognized.- A State law 
was passed centralizing authority over 
all local expenditures, and delegating 
to the State tax commission the respon- 
sibility of passing upon all local tax 
levies to be made as well as ail pro- 
posed local bonds to be issued. 


This law, requiring the State tax 
commission to pass upon these ques- 
tions of purely local concern, was un- 
popular. It was considered an inter- 
ference with and a violation of the 
rights of local contrél and local self- 
government. 

The contention was advanced that, 
in the event of extravagant practices 
by local officials, they could be defeated 
at subsequent elections. However, this 
remedy had proven a failure, for the 
reason that the defeat at shbsequent 
elections would in no wise relieve the 
taxpayers from unbusinesslike and ex- 
travagant obligations created and ex- 
isting. 


S ve YEARS AGO in Indiana we 
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During the first year under the pro- 
visions of this law, the tax commission 
made reductions in the various taxing 
units in the sum of $11,617,037. This 
action caused agitation against the 
law, resulting in its repeal. 

During the year immediately follow- 
ing the repeal of this law the cost of 
local government was increased from 
$75,615,798 to $111,459,765, or an in- 
crease of 47.5 per cent. 

This increase in the cost of local 
government was so startling and im- 
pressive that it was recognized as im- 
perative that some relief and protec- 


“One-eyed” Autos 
Ruled off Road 
in Illinois By 


Walter L. Moody 
Chief of Highwuy 
Police, 
State of Illinois 


ELIMINATION of the ‘“‘one-eyed” au- 

tomobiles is one of the most impor- 
tant features of the State-wide cam- 
paign inaugurated to make the State’s 
highways safer. 

Motorists who drive with only one 
headlight are a grave source of dan- 
ger. Yet this department realizes that 
a motorist cannot be penalized if one 
of his headlights should burn out while 
he is on the road. Therefore, it is 
being lenient with those who show a 
desire to cooperate with the patrolmen. 

The highway police have been in- 
structed to stop drivers of ‘“‘one-eyed” 
cars, and direct them to the nearest 
garage for repairs. If the motorist de- 
sires to go to another garage he has a 
right to do so. 

In that case, the patrolman will give 
him a ticket, and instruct the motorist 
to appear at a later date for an inspec- 
tion of his lights. If, after this in- 
spection, the lights of the automobile 
are found to be functioning properly, 
the ticket given him by the patrolman 
is destroyed. 

But, should the violator fail to ap- 
pear, a warrant will be issued for his 
arrest. ° 


tion. must be afforded the taxpaying 
public from unjustifiable assault upon 
the public treasuries. 

A statute was 
known as our “budget law,” providing 
that taxing officials must give the tax- 
paying public notice of the amounts 
proposed to be expended for various 
specific governmental purposes. This 
law further provided that no levy 
should be made for any purpose which, 
when applied to the value of all the 
property of the unit involved, would 
raise more money than the total 
amount of the budget. 


It was further provided that the no- 
tice should set out a time and place 
for public hearing at which an open 
public discussion should be had of the 
proposed expenditures. 
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At the same session of the legisla- 
ture a statute was also enacted pro- 
viding that, when ten or more property 
taxpayers felt themselves aggrieved by 
the final action of the local taxing offi- 
cials in proposing to expend more 
money for any purpose than in their 
opinion their government economically 
administered would require, such tax- 
payers might appeal to the State tax 
commission. It then became the duty 
of the commission to set a date for a 
formal hearing and to take evidence, 
and finally determine the merits of the 
controversy as to whether local offi- 
cials were proposing extravagant prac- 
tices. 

Another provision was to the effect 
that, whenever public improvements of 
any kind were proposed for which local 
bonds of the municipality affected were 
to be issued, notice of such intention, 
setting out the specific purpose for 
which the funds would be used and the 
purpose and character of the improve- 
ment proposed, must be given to the 
taxpayers by publications. If, in their 
opinion, such proposed expenditures 
were unwarranted or excessive and ex- 
travagant, the right of appeal to the 
tax commission was provided. 

Under the terms of this law as it 
now exists, the State tax commission is 
wholly without any original jurisdic- 
tion in the matter of local tax levies or 
bond issues, and only acquires such 
jurisdictions or control by the affirma- 
tive action of the property taxpayers 
who must pay the bill and who feel 
themselves aggrieved by the action of 
the local taxing officials. 
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The tax commission is empowered 
only to affirm the proposed action of 
the local taxing officials, reduce the 
amount of proposed expenditures for 
which bonds are to be issued, or make 
such reductions in the tax levies or 
bonds proposed to be issued for local 
parposes, as in their judgment is con- 
sistent with the actual needs of the 
unit involved, after considering fully 
the value of all the property of the 
municipality, its indebtedness, and the 
general economic condition of the tax- 
ing unit. Or the tax commission may 
forbid the bond issue proposed in its 
entirety. 

In one county in our State, it was 
proposed to issue bonds for the con- 
struction of a permanent highway, gen- 
erally recognized as a much-needed im- 
provement. When the case was finally 
appealed by the taxpayers of the 
county, the State tax tommission 
promptly found the improvement was 
needed and that the taxing unit was 
financially able to afford the expense. 

Upon thorough analysis of the plans 
and specifications by the engineering 
division of the tax commission, wholly 
without cost to the county involved, it 
was found that a considerable saving 
was possible as compared with the 
amount proposed to be expended. Ten- 
tative contracts, entered into by the 
local officials, were subsequently set 
aside by the tax commission. 
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In one school unit where, on account 
of excessive building costs during the 
war, this particular unit had fallen far 
behind in school building, the school 
officials decided upon expenditures re- 
quiring a bond issue of $1,650,000 for 
the construction of eight new  build- 
ings. 

The taxpaying public, while not. op- 
posing this program, decided to secure 
the assistance of the tax commission 
and its engineers in handling a matter 
of this magnitude, 

Their right of appeal was exercised. 
The result was that the program, prac- 
tically as originally planned, was car- 
ried out at a saving of $436,000 below 
the estimated expenditures. 

In another county, the proposed bud- 
get showed that the county officials 
were asking an increase of four cents 
on the hundred dollars over the pre- 
vious year for county purposes. The 
taxpayers appealed to the tax commis- 
sion. 

A thorough survey and analysis of 
the actual financial condition was 
made, to determine the necessity for 
the proposed increase. The tax com- 
mission found that, due to the ineffici- 
ency, illegality and incompetency of 
the accounting system employed by the 
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Al onoring Founders 


of Town of Sudbury, Massachusetts 
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Governor Allen Recalls Sufferings 


and Privations of Pioneers and Struggles with Indians 


By FRANK G. ALLEN 


Governor, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


of Massachusetts, this year, vari- 

ous communities are observing 
the tercentenary of the founding of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

These celebrations serve to impress 
on our ‘minds the recollection of the 
sufferings and privations of those pio- 
neers who, at such great sacrifice, laid 
the foundations of a new Nation on 
those barren shores in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. 


Three years after Governor Winthrop 
came in the Arbella, in 1630, a cou- 
rageous explorer by the name of William 
Wood dared the wilds and conducted a 
rough survey of the territory which the 
Indians called Musketaquid or Grassy 
Ground. Wood was impressed with the 
country and returned to the coast filled 
with enthusiasm. 

It was not, however, until 1639 that 
thirty-eight pioneers went out from 
Watertown, established a _ settlement, 
and named it Sudbury—after Sudbury 
in England, whence many of the new 
settlers had come. 

The town enjoyed a-sturdy growth. 
The settlers were of that rugged type 
who did not falter whén compelled to 
face unusual privations and hardships. 

In 1730 Massachusetts recognized in 
an appropriate manner the valor and 
services of the men of Sudbury and 
neighboring towns who gave their lives 
on Apr. 18, 1676, while defending the 
frontier settlements against the allied 
Indian forces of Philip of Pokanoket. 

The thrilling narrative of the sur- 
vivors of the Wadsworth battle, who 
took refuge in the Haynes, Goodnow, 
Parmentor and Walker garrison houses, 
and others, is too well known to bear 
repetition. Patriotism and loyalty have 
ever been predominant characteristics 
of the people of Sudbury. 

Sudbury in the early colonial days 
was the largest town in Massachusetts, 
with the exception of Salem. During 
the Revolutionary period it contained 
the largest territory of any town_ in 
Middlesex County. Originally the 
towns of Framingham, Hudson, May- 
nard, Northboro, Southboro, Westboro 
and Grafton, and the cities of Harlboro 
—————_——_—_—_—_—_— EE) —— TV 
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county taxing officials there was at 
that very time a balance in the general 
fund in the sum of $172,585 when the 
total amount of the budgeted expendi- 
tures amounted to slightly in excess of 
$89,000. 

The action of the tax commission ob- 
viously was to eliminate entirely the 
proposed county levy for that year. In 
the place of an increase of four cents 
over the previous year, the levy was 
entirely eliminated for practically two 
years, 

Cases of like character in the eight 
years that this law has been in force 
have aggregated a direct saving to the 
taxpayers in proposed tax levies and 
bond issues in excess of eighty million 
dollars. 

By far the greatest value of this law 
has been through its intangible or in- 
direct: influence as a deterrent to ex- 
travagance. I believe it to have saved 
in this respect many, many times more 
than the direct saving. 


and Worcester were included within its 
boundaries. 

The first town meeting held in Sud- 
bury was held in the “New Meeting 
House” on Aug. 5, 1728, where now 
stands the First Parish Church. The 
meetings were held there for many 
years thereafter. 


We honor the memory of those early 
settlers who founded our first Ameri- 
can institutions on such an enduring 
foundation. 


The great Puritan migration that 
came to the shores of New England was 
one of the most remarkable movements 
in the history of this continent. For 
the first time, a completely equipped 
colony was transported over the ocean 
and set down on the new land, ready to 
function in all respects as a self-gov- 
erning State. 


The Puritans themselves had already 
made history in England. A few years 
later, under Oliver Cromwell, they were 
to set aside the Stuart dynasty and rule 
England during one of its most bril- 
liant decades as a nation. 

The Puritans were essentially a re- 
ligious sect. They were called Puritans 
because they endeavored to purge the 
Church of England from within—to 
purify it from its abuses rather than 
desert it entirely as the Pilgrims had 
done. 


They were therefore reformers, fired 
with the zeal that characterizes every 
reform movement. Viewed in the light 
of our own day, they might even be 
deemed fanatics on the subject of re- 
ligion. 

Coming to America as they did, two 
thousand of them in one year, they 
realized that a great opportunity was 
presented to them to demonstrate to the 
world that their theories were sound. 
By that I do not mean their theories 
of religion merely, but also their the- 
ories of government. So deeply versed 
were they in the Bible and the Jewish 
code of laws that they quite naturally 
attempted to live by the tenets of Holy 
Writ. 

Disillusionment came to them, as we 
would naturally expect. They had en- 
deavored to unite church and state— 
an impossible combinetion, as all na- 
tions and peoples have found who have 
ever tried it. But we must give them 
credit for a sincere and earnest at- 
tempt. 

In the case of many public charac- 
ters of early days we are obliged to rely 
upon tradition and conjecture for a pic- 
ture of the man, apart from his achieve- 
ments. 

Fortunately for us, John Winthrop, 
the first governor, left for posterity one 
of the most enduring and authentic rec- 
ords of his period that any public man 
could leave to a commonwealth in 
whose founding he had played so con- 
spicuous a part. This historical narra- 
tive as all men know is contained in his 
famous journals. 

The crowning service to the Com- 
monwealth rendered by John Winthrop 
was unquestionably the creation in 
1643 of the New England Confedera- 
tion, a league between the New Eng- 
land Colonies for mutual defense. Win- 
throp was the first president of this 
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Benetit of Summer Vacation 
on Hygienic Plan + + «» 


Reasonable Observations of Health Principles 
Coupled with Pleasant Environment Described 
as Proper Preparation for Arduous Labor 


By HUGH §$ 


Surgeon General, Federal Public Health Service 


HILE the underlying principles 
of personal hygiene are always 
more or less the same, the ac- 

tual measures to be observed vary 
somewhat in kind and degree with the 
seasons. Unless this fact is recognized 
and our conduct is governed accord- 
ingly unnecessary discomfort and even 
illness may result. 

In Summer one’s thoughts, naturally 
and properly, turn to the prospect of a 
vacation, a change of scene and respite 
from customary labors. Every person 
who works would be benefited by such 
a vacation and should endeavor to ob- 
tain it. 

Many persons, however, are unable 
for financial or other reasons to spend 
the entire warm season in a sojourn 
away from home. The person who re- 
mains at home is fortunate in many 
ways. f 

In cities the milk, water and food 
supplies are usually safeguarded. Mod- 
ern sewerage facilities are usually 
available and insect pests are infre- 
quent. The freedom of one’s own home 
and proximity to one’s possessions are 
likewise conducive to enjoyment. 

Sometimes a vacation at home affords 
the very best opportunity for. rest and 
recuperation. However, many of the 
home advantages are offset by the Sum- 
mer heat and the sameness of the sur- 
roundings. 
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If an “away-from-home” vacation is 
decided upon, a place in which ade- 
quate health protection is afforded 
should be chosen. The selection of 
such a resort is an important matter, 
requiring the exercise of good judg- 
ment and careful attention to numer- 
ous vital health factors that have been 
discussed in previous lectures. 

The vacation should be a time for 
rest and recuperation as well as for 
pleasurable relaxation. To make this 
period so strenuous that one returns to 
work tired out can scarcely be termed 
sensible or profitable. 

Furthermore, full advantage should 
be taken of the opportunities for out- 
door recreation offered by the change. 
To remain indoors constantly, to spend 
valuable time over the card table or to 
keep unnecessarily late hours, is to de- 
feat the object of the vacation. 

On very hot days physical and men- 
tal exertion should be greatly reduced. 
The food should be light, nutritious 
and easily digestible. The use of meats, 
fried foods and pastries and other 
sweets should be curtailed as they con- 
tribute materially to heat production. 

On the other hand, fresh ripe fruits, 
fresh garden vegetables, salads, ce- 
reals, milk and the bulky filling foods 
satisfy the hunger while contributing 
but little to the production of heat. 
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An abundance of water, both inter- 
nally and externally, is a necessity dur- 
ing hot weather. A daily bath during 
the Summer cleanses, refreshes and 
aids in maintaining the health. 

Just how much water should be con- 
sumed in hot weather depends upon the 
work performed, the atmospheric tem- 
perature and the relative humidity. In 
any event, pleasantly cool water should 
be consumed in fairly liberal quantities. 

The excessive use of iced drinks is 
apt to exert a detrimental influence 
upon the digestive system, causing dis- 
comfort or actual illness. If such 
drinks are sweet, the sugar contained 
adds to the amount of heat produced in 
the body. 

Summer clothing should preferably 
be light in weight and color and porous 
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confederation. It lasted for more than 
forty years, until Massachusetts became 
a royal province. 

The mission of the Puritans was in- 
deed a momentous one. Little could 
they have perceived or comprehended 
the magnitude to which their feeble 
settlement, established at such sacri- 
fice, might attain in the three hundred 
years which were to follow. No stur- 
dier band of men and women ever em- 
barked upon an undertaking with 
higher purposes or with loftier ideals 
than did the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

It required a sublime faith in God 
and an unfaltering purpose, determina- 
tion, and courage to dare the elements 
and hardships which they encountered. 
Guided by the able leadership and 
statesmanship of Governor Winthrop, 
they planned their settlements wisely 
that they might endure for the ages. 

It is impossible for us to measure the 
influence in the world’s history of the 
founding of the representative govern- 
ment upon these shores. It is proper, 
however, that we frequently and grate- 
fully recall the early days of our his- 


tory and the bitter experiences of those, - 


who at such sacrifice persevered in 
their undertaking, and courageously 
persisted in their purpose in planting 
the seeds of a new republic. 

It is well that we have preserved to 
us authentic records of the experiences 
of the early pioneers. Reflecting upon 
their privations no true American can 
fail to derive from that stern narrative 
new inspiration and courage, and a 
higher appreciation of the opportu- 
nities and privileges which American 
citizenship confers. ' 
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in texture. Such clothing permits evap- 
oration and allows air to reach the skin 
readily. Frequent changes of clothing, 
particularly of that next the skin, is 
especially conducive to comfort. 


The keeping of late or irregular 
hours during the Summer is particu- 
larly undesirable. An adequate amount 
of sleep is necessary for health. Be- 
cause of the intense heat, it is some- 
times difficult to secure the requisite 
amount of sleep. 


At such times an electric fan may 
aid in inducing sleep. However, the 
air currents produced by the fan should 
not be directed upon the body. In any 
event regular and sufficient time should 
be allotted for sleeping purposes and 
earnest efforts made to secure the 
needed rest. 
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Exercise suited to the season, as well 
as the requirements of the individual, 
should be sought. Constant automo- 
bile riding is strongly to be deprecated. 

Indulged in in moderation, walking, 
swimming, dancing, golf, tennis, horse« 
back riding, quoits and similar diver- 
sions, will provide needed exercise dur- 
ing hot weather. Participation in these 
sports may well be confined to the early 
morning and later afternoon, when the 
heat of the sun is less intense. 


Swimming, one of the most popular 
of Summer sports, has been greatly 
abused by the careless and unthinking. 
It is obvious that so useful a diversion 
should be surrounded with adequate 
safeguards. Ability to swim and knowl- 
edge of rescue methods are prime 
requisites for entering the water. 

-Water used for bathing should be 
free from pollution, lest disease be 
widely disseminated. By refraining 
from bathing immediately after eating 
and by remaining in the water for only 
short periods, this excellent and divert- 
ing exercise may be enjoyed without its 
being abused. 

A coat of tan should be acquired 
gradually. Otherwise one may suffer 
unnecessarily and even intensely from 
sunburn. 
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The bronzed skin of the lifeguard 
may well be envied. But it should be 
remembered that a healthy tan is the 
result of weeks of gradual exposure 
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rather than an intensive burn acquired? 


during a twenty-four-hour trip to a 
bathing beach. 

Comfort during hot weather is due in 
no small part to the mental attitude. A 
philosphical state of mind, freedom 
from worry, and inclination to benefit 
as much as possible by the outdoor life, 
are all conducive to health and happi- 
ness. 

When a pleasant state of mind is 
coupled with reasonable observance of 
hygienic principles, a winning combina- 
tion results. 

If the Summer vacation has_ been 
properly spent one may resume the 
more arduous duties of Fall and Win- 
ter with confident knowledge that the 
mind and body are better prepared to 
meet, the legitimate demands of our 
daily tasks. 


Public Library as 
Treasury of 
Culture By 


John C. Phillips 
Governor, 
State of Arizona 


THE WRITTEN WORD in some form 
or other is of remote antiquity. 


As early as six thousand years, B. C., 
the art of writing had been developed, 
Down through the succeeding ages this 
art has been one of the greatest sources* 
of inspiration and consolation to man- 
kind. 

Austin Phelps has said: “None but ¢ 
decadent people will permit valuable 
words to die.” His warning was in- 
tended to reach far into the future to 
guard us against neglect in this re- 
spect. 

The desire to increase our library 
facilities is one of the surest proofs 
that we are living in a progressive age 
and are not going backward. Adequate 
public library service within reach of 
everyone in this country would be an 
accomplishment which would do more 
for the welfare of our people than 
would any expenditures for armored 
cruisers and the weapons and arma- 
ments of war. 

If one questions the supreme _im- 
portance of libraries and library work, 
let him try to picture a world without 
books, without magazines, newspapers 
and other conveyances of the written 
word. It is a desolate picture. 

Books have done so much for us in 
the way of keeping up’ our hope, awak- 
ening new courage and faith, creating 
new worlds of beauty and strengthen- 
ing our ideals, that we should daily 
give thanks to God for this great gift. 
The broader life revealed by literature 
is our best weapon against narrowness 
and bigotry. 
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